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Ingots Recommended—Top Pouring Preferred 


for Tool Steel—Skilled Operators Abundant 


—______—_—— BY W. J. AND S. STUART GREEN* - 


N the article “Electric Furnace Tool Steel Quali- 

ties,” published in THE IRON AGE Sept. 15, the 

writers dealt almost entirely with the proper selec- 
tion of melting stock, the necessity of mixture design- 
ing and the standardization of melting practice. It 
carefully showed the way to “mixtures with a charac- 
ter,” and, we believe for the first time in print, defi- 
nitely outlined the grades of electric carbon tool steel. 
The necessity for establishing these grades has long 
been felt in the trade, competing as it does so closely 
with the crucible, which latter has had firmly defined 
qualities or grades from its early history. This is 
indeed an essential and, sooner or later, standard 
grading must be accomplished, if the trade is to be 
adequately cared for. It is apparent to all that there 
is a distinct demand for steels of the same analysis at 
at least three different prices, the quality being largely 
determined by the degree of severity the particular 
steel is desired to meet. The writers are aware that in 
some plants this demand has been appreciated and 
catered to with very considerable success, but there 
has not been a general standardization of electric fur- 
nace grades, and our paper was intended to outline the 
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course which in our opinion was best suited to aecom- 
plish such a purpose. Subsequent events indicate a 
general agreement with the foregoing and with the 
principles outlined for satisfactorily meeting the de- 
mand. 

Standardized Shop Practice 

While well-designed mixtures, suitable melting stock 
and certain well-defined principles of melting practice 
are the foundation of “steels with a reputation,” it is 
only in conjunction with carefully thought-out shop 
practice that the full benefit of these can be reaped; 
indeed, it may be wholly undone by negligence in such 
important matters as properly designed ingot molds, 
casting temperatures, etc. Unfortunately these fea- 
tures of shop practice are not so amenable to standard- 
ization as are the subjects before discussed; each shop 
will have different, even widely different, types of 
ingots to make, different grades of steels with their 
altered problems, and, of course, the very shops them- 
selves will offer varied facilities for handling, casting, 
ete. 

It has been the experience of the writers that even 
the shops of the same company vary considerably in 
meeting those conditions peculiar to their particular 
plant. Some shops cast almost entirely slab ingots 
catering to a tool steel sheet trade and have, therefore, 
only such ingots to cast; others have only small ingots 
to make, due to lack of blooming mill or hammer ca- 
pacity to take care of larger ingots; or, what is worse 


Charts at the Left Show the Relative Increase of Electric 
ind Crucible Steel Ingots (Upper) and Castings (Lower) 
Over a Period of Years. The larger chart represents graphi 


cally the growth of the total electric steel output as com 
pared with the crucible over the same period 
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in our opinion, is the shop that is called on to make 
anything from 400 to 4000-lb. ingots, their particular 
plant being equipped to handle any general-sized ingot. 
This latter condition has fallen to our lot as well as 
the foregoing conditions and we have therefore personal 
experience of the widely different problems offered. 


Size of Ingots 


We have said that shop practice is not as amenable 
to standardization as is furnace practice, varying as it 
does with each different shop; but we do say em- 
phatically that it is of the first importance that each 
individual shop should definitely and positively stand- 
ardize its own practice. It is not our opinion that the 
practice of casting 4000-lb. ingots one heat and 400-lb. 
ingots the next is sound, for we have not found the 
way to economically accomplish this; it is either a 
hardship or a picnic for the pit crews, depending on 
whether you are casting 25 ingots to the heat or four. 
It destroys shop organization, which is the keynote of 
economy, it necessitates awkward casting pits, hot-top 
furnaces, etc., and sometimes expensive handling appa- 
ratus, but, above all, it is a labor waster. We repeat, 
standardize your shop within fairly narrow limits as 
to size and type of ingots to be cast. A shop with one, 
or two at the most, of sizes of ingots to make has a 
tremendous advantage over the shop that is doing a 
jobbing trade casting perhaps 57 varieties. Pit 
changes, mold changes, the handling and assembling 
of molds not only costs considerable money, but ties 
considerable money up in equipment and, lastly, largely 
tends to produce slovenly pit practice and so undo those 
virtues so carefully sought after at the furnaces. 

The ideal shop must be a specialized shop, casting 
not more than three sizes of ingots and these not 
widely different, such as 4000 is to 600 lb., but rather as 
600 is to 800 lb., or 3500 is to 4000 Ib. 

It is definitely our opinion that after having care- 
fully weighed the questions as to what should be the 
standard ingot or ingots and having finally accepted 
them, they should be absolutely adhered to. Orders 
calling for sizes not within that range should be 
obtained from cogging the nearest suitable ingot, not 
by casting ingots to suit that casual purpose. The 
writers have had experience with order clerks who 
would have cast 30 different sizes of ingots, some with- 
out any real purpose and the balance without sufficient 
purpose to warrant departures from a carefully de- 
cided standard ingot. This casual trade would be very 
expensive indeed were it allowed to change and derange 
valuable shop organization. 


Growth of Electric Steel Output 


A glance at the accompanying graphs, drawn from 
figures taken from the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute statistics, make clear the very important position 
the electric furnace has secured in the tool steel mar- 
ket. Its economic value and the excellence of its product 
have been causes of its gratifying position. It will be 
noted how far it has outstripped its natural competitor 
the crucible, and there are no signs of its relinquishing 
its hold, but rather signs are not wanting that it will 
take in the near future an even bigger share of the 
world’s high-grade tonnage. Already it has badly 
crippled the crucible, many houses heretofore entirely 
«rucible are now largely and in some cases entirely 
electric. Apart from this deflection of trade, it has also 
a field peculiarly its own and one that has by a coinci- 
dence grown with it, that is, the automobile trade. 

The automobile world has tried and accepted for 
almost general use electric steel and, to reach this 
point, the electric furnace has had to pass through a 
severe experimental stage as to general furnace design, 
equipment and operation, but it has now settled down 
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to a largely accepted standard and, while further mod; 
fications and improvements will undoubtedly arise as 
to details of equipment, etc., it seems to us that th 
basic principles and design will undergo no furthe 
radical change. 


Disadvantages of Experimenting 


We therefore would counsel strongly against con 
tinual experimenting and the carrying out of sho; 
tests to determine this and that, which we have observed 
so frequently in many plants. We have seen a shop 
superintendent so distracted by the various investiga- 
tions and tests as to be left absolutely no time for th« 
proper operation of the plant and its executive and 
metallurgical problems. Graphite versus carbon elec 
trodes, various regulators, roof heights, electrode spac 
ing, refractories of new and untried virtues, holders of 
many types, bottom materials of several kinds, etc., 
ete., are all questions that we resolutely decline to 
permit to interfere with our operation of the shop and 
its resultant production. We have found it well to 
place the onus on the other fellow, that is to say, re- 
quiring sufficient evidence from the company making 
the new commodity warranting a change and not our- 
selves obtaining same by costly trial, costly rather 
in the disturbance of routine and organization it car- 
ries with it than the actual cost of materials. We are 
not opposed to development or new things if they have 
anything to offer, but we are opposed, in the absence 
of a special fund and staff to investigate, to the trial 
of all commodities that are offered. 

As we see it, attention should be concentrated on 
the production of quality steel with the means avail- 
able, being slow to carry on test campaigns, for when 
anything really good comes along it is soon general 
property and can then be adopted when it has won its 
spurs. The metallurgical departments of the various 
universities might be better fitted for such develop- 
ment, and when run on lines anything like the applied 
science department at Sheffield, the Pittsburgh of Eng- 
land, they will be; for this branch of that university 
has at all times been able and willing to focus its 
resources on any problems of the steel trade submitted 
to it, to the lasting good of that fine old city of steel, 
thanks to Dr. J. O. Arnold, the pioneer and organizer, 
who held the chair of metallurgy for many years. In 
closing this thought, let us say, concentrate on shop 
organization and steady production rather than have 
the shop in a furore by various investigations, and 
adopt new things only when they have demonstrated 
their efficacy in a very definite manner elsewhere. 


Skilled and Other Operators 


In reaching the remarkably satisfactory position 
in the industry before described, the electric furnace 
has also had to pass through a trying period in so far 
as skilled operators are concerned. It was started 
largely by electricians, who later called in steel makers 
when they got out of their depth, and unfortunately 
these steel makers had, of course, no experience with 
the white fuel to guide them. The year 1911 found 
the industry, therefore, with a limited and to a certain 
extent struggling personnel manning the electric fur- 
naces. Men were made melters with six months’ experi- 
ence in the steel game, coal miners, farmers and almost 
every conceivable trade furnishing recruits. Youth was 
largely pressed into service, owing to its ability to 
adapt itself readily, and, by reason of its faculty to 
accept responsibility lightly, a responsibility that would 
have daunted an older man. This branch of the in- 
dustry was, therefore, in the hands, to a large extent, 
of youth, with its drawback of immature knowledge. 

However, 10 years has had a softening action on 
this problem and we have now the stabilizing influence 
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of men of more mature years and experience. We 
have to-day a body of men easily equal, and prob- 
ably in some cases superior, to that of any other melt- 
ing branch of the industry. The crews of 10 years 
ago, with their necessarily limited experience, made 
possible the efficient crews of to-day but they also left 
some little prejudice to live down, for it must be ad- 
mitted that their early product was erratic as to 
quality, sometimes hardly equalling open-hearth work. 
Happily time has alleviated this situation, and the 
electric furnace industry stands firmly on its own feet 
unchallenged as the equal of the crucible. 

The full equality, both as to excellence of product 
and operating personnel, the electric furnace shares 
with the crucible, but it possesses also superior eco- 
nomic values in the direction of utilization of fuel 
energy, much lower labor costs, etc. These are attrac- 
tive indeed to the trade and are resulting in many 
new and repeat installations, while no new crucible 
installation comes to our mind. Electric steel is speci- 
fied in repeat orders now, quite as much as ever the 
‘rucible product was, and the prejudice of steel con- 
sumers, where there was any, has completely disap- 
peared, for never did steel of any class enjoy a more 
open market. 


Large Ingots Recommended 


An important feature of electric furnace operation, 
still further adding to its desirability, is the casting 
f fairly large ingots for everyday work as dealt with 
is follows: The writers favor the casting of ingots 
f as large a size as can be conveniently handled by 
the mills available. In well-made electric steel little is 
to be feared from segregation, which might be advanced 
as an argument against casting fairly large tool steel 
ingots, careful investigation having confirmed this; in 
general tool steel, a 3000-lb. ingot has not proven too 
large. Casting this type of ingot provides minimum 
ingot surface, with its attendant advantages, permits 
careful temperature control practically equal in all 
ingots as against casting 24 ingots in which case the 
first four may be too hot with the heat cool toward the 
end, at the same time causing a wide variation in 
temperature from the first to the last ingot. It also 
permits well-regulated central pouring speeds and ade- 
quate feeding, provides beneficial work on the ingot 
when being cogged or bloomed, say to a 4-in. billet. 
Blooming has proven very satisfactory when performed 
on a quality mill under quality conditions, not, of 
course, on a rail blooming mill with its attendant roll- 
ragging, heavy drafts, etc.; in fact, this work on a 
3000-lb. ingot down to a 4-in. billet has proved a very 
excellent process, at least equalling the hammer cogging 
which a 6-in. crucible ingot would get. Of course, this 
blooming has to be done in a tool steel fashion with 
tool steel heating, and unless these conditions are avail- 
able, it had best not be attempted, as no advantages 
could be hoped for. However, these conditions are 
possible, as the writers know from personal experience, 
and form, where found, a very valuable asset in the 
production of sound economic steel. Casting this size 
ingot reduces to an appreciable degree mold cost and pit 
The ingot should, of course, be a big-end-up 
type used with an efficient sink head, preferably of 
the loam variety, and should give a yield of not less 
than 80 per cent in blooms. 

The ability to handle large ingots is not, however, 
very general among the average tool steel houses, who 
have nothing like the tonnage that is needed to profit- 
ably employ a blooming mill. It seems to us, however, 
that those shops having a fairly large plate mill, in 
some cases with electric reversing drive, could install 
a set of cogging rolls and the necessary manipulators 
without interfering with the original function of the 
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mill and so enjoy the very large advantages of casting 
fairly large ingots in the melting shop. In this event 
the mill would bloom one or two days a week as re- 
quired, and so would very nicely fill out, as is often 
required on tool steel plate mills, which, by the way, 
are already equipped for tool steel heating. 


Bottom Versus Top Casting 


The electric furnace is sometimes called on for bot- 
tom cast work, but unless there are very urgent ana 
important reasons, the writers would favor top cast- 
ing. Bottom casting high carbon or alloy work, such 
as the electric furnace generally makes, carries with it 
certain drawbacks which are not easily offset. We 
argue that top casting through a tun dish or pouring 
pot makes for the best work in general tool steel. This 
system of pouring takes up all ladle swing, eliminates 
undue ladle pressure, insures central stream, elimi- 
nates that amount of slag that comes through the 
nozzle and lends absolute control over pouring speeds, 
inasmuch as pots of varying size nozzles are employed 
as the temperature of the heat may dictate. 

The foregoing remarks as to casting practice have 
in certain cases to be modified as in the case of high- 
speed steel, in which latter case no advantages would 
accrue from casting so large an ingot, but for general 
work the above will serve very well indeed, and has 
proved to possess distinct advantages over the practice 
of casting small work. 

Summary of Status of the Electric Furnace 

Summing up the status of the electric furnace of 
to-day, so far as tool steel production therein is con- 
cerned, it is wonderful to view in retrospect the rapid 
strides made by this youngest of existing methods of 
steel making, for already there is not a quality or class 
made in the crucible which this process has not dupli- 
cated, with the exception perhaps of combined iron and 
steel lumps, a trade not cultivated in this country for 
some reason, but which has a very respectable tonnage 
made in Sheffield. Not that this trade cannot be de- 
veloped through the electric furnace; the writers have 
no doubt that it will be, at all events in Sheffield, but 
this apart for it is negligible here. Excepting this and 
no other, the electric furnace has already traversed the 
entire field ever covered commercially by the crucible, 
way back to the days when railroad tires were made 
therein, and, of course, anterior to the introduction of 
Bessemer or open-hearth steels. In addition to this 
it is making the most of the new steels that have come 
into vogue in the recent years and it has come to stay. 
It is safe to say it can be relied upon to handle any 
others that evolution in such matters may render 
necessary. Meanwhile the old crucible, alive and well 
since 1740, is passing, dying maybe of senile decay; 
it has already far and away surpassed in longevity 
any other process of steel manufacture save the cemen- 
tation process. 

As is well known, or may be now forgotten, the 
Bessemer at its advent was thought by many to seri- 
ously threaten the crucible process; the most it ever 
did, however, was to make some inroads into its third- 
grade steel but it failed ignominously to reach the 
quality part of it represented by its first and second 
grades, while the open-hearth process, following close 
upon its heels, found its limits practically the same in 
competition therewith. The crucible successfully stood 
the brunt of both these for more than half a century, 
but it has at last in the electric furnace found a foe- 
man worthy of its steel. The arrival of the electric 
furnace was very much emphasized by the necessities 
of the late war for it was during that period it dem- 
onstrated its all-round possibilities as a melting me- 
dium; we use the term melting medium advisedly, for 
the electric furnace is not in itself a steel maker, as 
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some people imagine, and should not be regarded as 
such, for the personal and human factor obtains and 
controls in its successful operation, far more than is 
at present realized; but as progress continues this will 
be recognized and appreciated as the most vital adjunct 
to the practice. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS SCHEME 


Automatic Stamp Selling Device Installed in 
Cleveland Factories 


Sales of savings stamps through slot machines as 
a means to encourage thrift among employees has been 
inaugurated by several Cleveland manufacturers in 
the metal working field. The promoter of this plan of 
savings is the Cleveland Trust Co., which conducts it 
through its thrift extension department, and which nat. 
urally benefits by reason of the increased number of 
depositors and the increase in deposits in its savings 
department. 

The slot machines, known as automatic receiving 
tellers, are provided with two 25c. slots, a 5c. and a 
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This “Automatic Receiving Teller’? Issues Savy- 
ings Stamps in Return for Coins Inserted 
10c. slot. They deliver stamps in those denominations, 


when a coin is placed in the proper slide and the latter 
is pushed in. Previously the bank had placed the ma- 
chines in a number of Cleveland schools, with slots for 
pennies as well as for the larger coins, and the plan 
worked out so satisfactorily that it was decided to ex- 
tend the installation of the slot machines to industrial 
plants. 

About the size of postage stamps, the stamps are 
numbered, and the machines are so arranged that, 
should a counterfeit coin be used, the person who 
passed it can be identified when the stamp is turned 
in for redemption. 

The stamps are pasted in thrift stamp folders sim- 
ilar to the war savings stamp folders issued by the 
Government during the war. When one dollar or more 
in stamps has accumulated in the folder, the owner 
takes it to the bank, gets credit for the amount in his 
savings deposit book, and draws 4 per cent interest on 
the deposit. The slot machines are taken care of by 
the bank, which collects the coins every two weeks. 
Above the machine is a frame holding a poster bear- 
ing a picture of some historical event, that occurred 
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The term crucible steel will always remain a des 
nation of quality, and deservedly so, and it remai 
for the electric furnace to build on such, as it is w 
able, in the hands of competent management, and ca) 
further its good work to a point even beyond th 
reached by any melting process. 


during the same week of a past year as the week t! 
poster is displayed. The poster also bears an app) 
priate thrift message. 

Machines are placed in convenient locations in th 
plants, either near the pay windows, in the cafeteria 
or near the factory entrances. They were supplied bh 
the Banking Machinery Corporation, Saginaw, Mic! 

Among the factories in which the machines are i: 
stalled are thé two plants of the National Acme Co. 
and the two plants of the Cleveland Hardware Co. I) 
one plant the deposits in the machine have averaged 
$44.71 per week for the period of nine weeks since i 
was installed. This is regarded as highly satisfactory, 
considering present limited plant operations. 


Lubricating Roll Spindle Couplings 
BY M. E. DUGGAN* 


The accompanying sketch shows a coupling for a 
20 x 48-in. roll equipped with a grease lubricating sys- 
tem of the writer’s design. Grease is put into the 
grease cups at points a, b, c and d and feeds to the 
driving contact surfaces through opening, as at e and f. 
The grease cup has a cover flush with the periphery of 
the coupling and is securely fastened in place with a 
spring lock washer, which also makes it proof against 
outward leakage of the grease. 

A coupling with spindle installed in a workmanlike 
manner and with a little attention to the lubrication 
will stay in service ten times as long as if run dry in 
the old way. Thirty-five years ago, at a time when the 
writer was employed at the old Bridgeport rolling mills, 
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Four Grease Cups with Flush Fastened Covers Are Used for 


Lubricating the Couplings of Mill Rolls 


a thick heavy grease lubricant was used and was ap- 
plied with a shovel. It has been proved that grease 
sufficient to cover the machine, floor and the operator 
can be applied with a shingle, and this is the way the 
lubrication is done in some mills to-day. About a year 
ago the writer introduced the new design for driving 
what is known as baby rolls. The first pairs installed 
remained in service 86 days of 22 hr. each under con- 
tinuous operation, as compared with one, two or three 
days with the old or original system. 





_ *Foreman pattern maker, American Brass Rolling Mills, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Some years ago, O. Barth claimed to have improved 
the mechanical properties of aluminum by the addition 
of cerium, used in percentages up to 11. The further 
investigations of Josef Schulte, also conducted at the 
technical high school, Aachen (Metall und Erz), only 
partly confirm Barth’s observations. Schulte found 
the elongation of aluminum was raised to 34 per cent 
by the addition of 0.20 per cent of cerium; the tensile 
strength was not increased, and larger additions of 
cerium were almost useless. 
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Leaves from a Steel Melter’s Notebook—1 


An Experience in the Making of Hollow 
Ingots for Seamless Pipe—Effervescing 
and “Killed” Steel in an Acid Furnace 


BY HENRY D. HIBBARD 


two business men came into my office and engaged 
me to ‘start them making hollow steel ingots 
for the manufacture of seamless pipe. They had 
a plant designed and built for the purpose but in 
other hands it had never. succeeded in making any 
merchantable product. Nevertheless they had raised 
a little more money to make another trial. They also 
engaged a rolling mill man of wide experience and I 
hired two furnacemen to help me. We ordered a few 
cars of pig iron and scrap steel. 
The plant was in the neighboring State of Ohio. 
I found a good steel frame building with two bays, 
one for steel-making and the other for the rolling 
mill and small machine shop, each served by a 10-ton 
traveling crane driven by a square shaft, as it was 
before the introduction of electric cranes. There was 
a small office building as well, with a little adjoining 
room to serve as a laboratory, in which were some 
chemicals and apparatus. The steel-making plant 
‘comprised a 5-ton acid open-hearth furnace with a 
circular hearth and horizontal regenerators—not a 
good form. The trouble with such a type comes 
chiefly from the insufficient difference in level between 
the regenerators and the hearth. This should be con- 
siderable, say 12 ft. in a 5-ton furnace, so that the 
column of heated and rarefied air rising through the 
regenerators flows by its lightness into the hearth, 
tending to maintain there a plenum or slight outward 
pressure of the furnace gases, which a good-working 
furnace always has. By the proper use of the 
chimney draft through adjustment of the chimney 
damper this plenum is kept under control, so that the 
furnace does not “blow” too much through the cracks 
between the doors and their jambs. ; 
When the hearth is not high enough above the air 
entrance to the regenerators the air moves to the 
hearth too sluggishly, and cold air is liable to flow 
into the furnace through cracks in the brickwork and 
around the doors. Such cold air cools the laboratory 
of the furnace, lowering its melting efficiency and 
wasting the iron of the charge by undue oxidation, 
giving a low ingot yield. The circular hearth, while 
cheap to construct, is too wide at the middle section 
of the furnace, so that parts of the charge lie too 
far away from the flame and melt only after the 
central portions have done so. Nevertheless the 
furnace worked well enough to melt one heat per day. 


O NE day when I was a free lance, some 30 years ago, 


Advantages of Natural Gas 


The fuel was natural gas from a well on the com- 
pany’s property, a mighty fine thing in every way. 
Melters who have never used natural gas for melting 
steel will perhaps not appreciate the advantages 
from its use. No gas-makers to annoy one by their 
laxity. A full supply of high grade fuel with ample 
pressure on tap, and controlled by simple valves, 
always on hand. Natural gas has a heating power of 
about 1000 B.t.u. per cu. ft., compared with 125 to 
175 units for producer gas and producer gas having 
175 units is exceptionally fine. With natural gas one 
man on a turn can heat up a furnace to the point 
where bottom is to be made or repaired. The flame 


may be made white and soft, which it should be, or 
thin and cutting, which it should not be, by regulating 
the quantities and relative proportions of gas and air. 
It is under complete control. Having such fuel 
helped greatly to make up for the shortcomings of the 
furnace design and we made our daily heat in an 
average of about 7% hrs. per heat from beginning of 
charging to tapping. 

A few heats of steel, ten in all, had been made 
previously, a large part of which was in the form of 
heavy pit scrap and ladle skulls piled up at the far 
end of the melting shop, a little being in the form of 
hollow ingots, none of which had been successfully 
rolled. Looking over these ingots, I saw that they 
had been made of effervescing or “rimming in” steel, 
which is the kind that evolves gas (probably CO) 
freely during solidification in the molds, causing the 
metal to “churn” and throwing up in the air two or 
three feet a myriad of small sparks. Ingots made 
by this method always contain gas holes, but when 
the steel has been properly treated in the melting fur- 
nace the gas holes will be so deep-seated as not to give 
trouble or injure the quality of the steel for most 
purposes. 

Before leaving home on this work I had formed 
the opinion that killed steel would be better for the 
purpose, but nevertheless decided to try first one heat 
of effervescing steel to see what sort of ingots it 
would make, not being satisfied with the results I 
saw of previous efforts. Killed steel always tends to 
settle and form a pipe during solidification, but in 
small, thin cylindrical ingots such as these the pipe, 
which is a ring cavity around the top, is small and 
not deep, so that the ordinary crop to give a square 
clean and is likely to remove it all. 

Before starting I crawled through the flues and 
interior of the furance to see what repairs if any were 
needed and particularly if the valves and checkers 
were all right. The slight repairs needed were quickly 
made and we started to get the furnace hot. There 
were two helpers, good men, who had worked on the 
furnace during the previous run, so with those I 
brought with me I had a good furnace crew. There 
was a good ladleman, too, who was also an iron 
molder. 


Cylindrical Ingot Molds With Cores 


The ingot molds were cast iron cylinders for ingots 
about 8 in. in diameter by 3 ft. 8 in. long, with cores 
5% in. in diameter, giving ingot walls about 1% in. 
thick and ingots weighing about 140 lb. each. The 
cores were of a patented collapsible type but the 
patented features were of doubtful value. They were 
made of core sand built up on and supported by a 
perforated pipe barrel. This pipe barrel was slit 
on one side its whole length and was sprung open 
or outward before the core was made by collars on 
a central shaft which bore against projections on the 
inside of the slit pipe. After the mold was filled with 
steel and partly solidified, the central shaft (which 
supported the core) was driven down about an inch, 
by striking with a hammer on its projecting upper 
end, which carried its collars out of engagement with 
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the projections on the slit pipe barrel, allowing it to 
collapse. It was patented about 1890. 

Low carbon steel was manifestly the suitable 
grade for pipe and comprised all that I made. Hav- 
ing brought the furnace up to a melting temperature, 
I charged 1000 lb. of pig iron to melt out some of the 
metal which had remained in the furnace from the 
previous run. This was tapped out and the bottom re- 
paired with sand, the taphole being opened occasion- 
ally to drain the furnace of molten material and to 
keep the sand plug in the hole from setting too hard. 


I then made a heat (No. 11) of effervescing steel 
without any undue circumstances. 
Condition: for Effervescing Steel 
Effervescing steel, made on acid bottom as this 


was, demands quite different furnace 
that intended to be killed and solid, 
and high carbon steels. 


treatment from 
as for castings 
It must have a proper “boil” 
in the furnace in order to boil or effervesce correctly 
in the molds, and to insure that action the slag must 
contain enough free oxide of iron to supply oxygen 
to oxidize the carbon at the right rate, for the boil 
(so-called) is chiefly or almost wholly the escape of 
carbonic oxide (C O) gas bubbles from the bath. 
That gas is the product of oxidizing the carbon in the 
metal by oxide of iron. To insure the proper boil, the 
temperature of the bath must not be too high and 
the slag must not be all glassy, but must be black 
and partly crystalline when in a small cake one 
quarter of an inch thick poured on the iron floor. If 
the total carbon in the charge is such that the residual 
carbon after the charge is melted is more than but 
near that desired in the finished steel, the slag and 
rate of boiling may be correct when the proper casting 
temperature has been reached. If, however, the car- 
bon content is much too high when the charge is melted 
and the charge must be held in the furnace to permit 
the excess of carbon to be oxidized, for which purpose 
ore, preferably in lumps, is added to the bath, there 
is danger, first, that the metal may become hotter 
than the proper casting temperature, and second, that 
the slag may become too silicious and glassy by 
accretions of silica from the furnace bottom, so that 
it will have too little free oxide of iron to act on the 
carbon. The boil is then too quiet and gas holes too 
near the surface of the ingot. In this heat I provided 
for a small excess of carbon to be oxidized after 
melting, used therefore but little ore, and got a good 
action in the furnace and molds. 

The charges were made up of from 2300 to 2800 
lb. of low phosphorus pig iron, with steel scrap to 
make up 11,000 lb. which was about the capacity of 
the furnace. In my first heat, No. 11, 100 lb. of 
ferromanganese was charged in the furnace at the end, 
which added 0.72 per cent of metallic managanese. 
This heat was of a grade suitable for boiler plate and 
it was cast cleanly into the molds. My employers 
were delighted and all who had been there during 
the previous run said that it was the best heat that 
had been made there, though none of them were 
qualified to express an opinion on such a matter. The 
point they could see, however, was that the steel was 
all in the molds with no slopping, pit scrap or large 
ladle skull. To me, however, the heat demonstrated 
that such was not the thing for the purpose. 
The ingots were bottom cast, a group of six standing 
on a bottom plate around a central runner. The 
metal flowed to mold through brick runners 
located in channels in the bottom plate in the usual 
manner in bottom casting. Many of the ingots 
cracked or split lengthwise in the molds, in spite of the 
collapsible cores, due in part probably to the rela- 
tively quick contraction of the steel because of its 
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higher freezing point than that of killed steel such as 
we made later. The cores needed further study an: 
experimentation. We melted only in the day time, th: 
furnace being kept hot over night by one of th 
helpers. 

Killed Steel 


The next heat I made dead steel and to that end 
worked it out more cleanly in the furnace as killed 
steel should be treated. In making killed steel in a: 
acid furnace the boil cannot be too gentle at the end 
nor the slag too acid and vitreous. These conditions 
insure that the rate of oxidation is low and the work 
for the gas solvents in preventing gas holes moderate 
and well within their power. The charge must be held 
in the furuace without ore additions, to allow th 
metal and slag to complete their inter-actions and 
clean themselves of oxides and gases to a proper de- 
gree. To this heat, No. 12, I added 4 lb. of aluminum 
or 13 oz. per ton for the 5-ton heat, equal to about 
0.04 per cent of aluminum, probably more than was 
needed. The metal was perfectly killed and laid dead 
in the molds. The ingots were nice and smooth. 
Nevertheless, some of the ingots cracked, but those 
which did not rolled well. All subsequent heats were 
killed either by the addition of silicon metal o1 
aluminum or both. Modern ferrosilicon was not then 
known, the best we had being ferrosilicon made in the 
blast furnace containing from 14 to 16 per cent of 
silicon. 

The next heat, No. 13, was held while waiting for 
aluminum to be brought and got too hot (although 
some pig iron was added to keep up the carbon con- 


tent) and did not roll well. Heat No. 14 rolled per- 
fectly. It had 4% lb. of aluminum and 90 lb. of 
ferromanganese at the end. This heat gave mer- 


chantable thick-walled pipe and was the first shipped 
on order. From this on the steel rolled well as a rule. 


Use of Silicon and Aluminum 


We had no chemist, but in the laboratory I found 
all the requisites for determining carbon and manga- 
nese by color and made determinations of those ele- 
ments. Carbons ran from 0.15 to 0.23 per cent and 
the manganese from 0.45 to 0.60 per cent. One heat, 
No. 17, was killed with silicon alone and the ingots 
were not as clean and smooth on the surface as those 
killed with aluminum alone. They rolled well never- 
theless. Probably a mixture of the two gas solvents, 
silicon and aluminum, would be best and cheapest, an 
ideal composition for the steel being: carbon, 0.16 to 
0.18; manganese, 0.50 to 0.60; silicon 0.15 to 0.20 per 
cent, with 0.02 per cent of aluminum added in the 
ladle, the sulphur and phosphorus to be as low as 
called for by the particular service for which the steel 
is to be used. 

Steel, te 4» good and solid with this composition, 
should have no ore added after the carbon has fallen 
to 0.25 or 0.30 per cent according to the activity of 
the “boil,” which indicates the proportion of free oxide 
of iron in the slag. After ore additions have ceased 
the bath should be well “worked out” by holding it in 
the furnace until the excess of carbon has_ been 
eliminated, during which time the slag will take more 
silica from the bottom and become consequently more 
vitreous with less oxidizing power, as the silicate of 
iron formed will not freely oxidize carbon. Care must 
be exercised at this stage lest the charge should be- 
come too hot, to prevent which less gas and air 
should be supplied to the furnace and the chimney 
damper be proportionately closed. A little residual 


manganese, 0.01 or 0.02 per cent, is desirable in the 
metal before the final additions, as evidence that the 
bath has not been over-oxidized. 

All the final additions except the alminum were 
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made to the charge in the furnace, which is advisable 
when high quality of product is wanted. Such a 
course affords time in which the chemical reactions 
ire completed and the resulting silicates and sulphides 
(sonims) may separate from the metal and join the 
slag as fully as may be. The alminum, being used 
merely as a gas solvent, does not require time for 
such purposes and should be added to the steel after 
t has left the furnace; that is, in the ladle or molds. 


Projectile Pipe 


The order we had was for pipe or what amounted 
o hollow forgings of about 4 in. outside diameter, 
with walls % in. thick. It was to form the bodies 
x projectiles for field artillery, the nose and breech 
pieces to be attached by electric welding. This now 
seems an odd way to accomplish such a purpose but at 
that time cast steel projectiles had not been fully de- 
veloped in this country and forged ones were not 
thought to be needed. It was before face hardened 
olid steel armor plate had been invented. 

As nothing had ever been shipped out from the 
vorks, there was no organization for attending to it, 

I volunteered for the work. With the laboring 
gang I weighed up and loaded carloads of 24,000 Ib. 
and made out the bills of lading myself. The office 
man made out the invoices. 

As we had but a scant supply of melting stock it 
was desirable that the pile of pit and ladle scrap on 
hand be made available for use. Accordingly with the 
aboring crew I broke up a large part of it into pieces 

could charge by hand into the steel furnace. A 
ball weighing about a ton had been provided by our 
predecessors but never used. With the traveling 
crane we lifted this ball in order to drop it and made 
fair progress, using the scrap in our charges. Some 
of the pieces were too massive to be broken by such 
a fall of such a ball, but may have been made usable 
later through the agency of a more powerful drop. 

The rolling mill was quite unique and had been in- 
vented, designed and built for the particular purpose 
of rolling seamless pipe from hollow ingots. It was of 
the continuous type, with two sets of rolls, each set 
consisting of five pairs of rolls set tandem, with the 
driving mechanism between the two sets. A long 
strong rod carrying five balls, one to stand in the pass 
between each pair of rolls, was passed through the 
heated hollow ingot when it was in position in front of 
the first pass. The ingot was then passed through 
the five pairs of rolls in a few seconds, being com- 
pressed at each pass between the ball and rolls. 
Thinner pipe called for a second or even third heating 
and rolling, so that it was easier and cheaper per 
pound to make thick than thin-walled pipe, quite 
opposite to the case with welded pipe. The rolled 
pipe were cut off to multiple lengths of that required 
for making one projectile and were then weighed up 
and shipped. 


Cast Iron Heat in a Steel Furnace 


One day during this engagement I melted a cast 
iron heat for making some iron castings which were 
needed about the plant. This was a new undertaking 
for me and I had never heard of melting iron for 
castings in a steel furnace. Ordinarily I would not 
have advised it, as thé conditions in a steel furnace 
are as a rule so much more oxidizing than those of 
the cupola which, as is well known, is the furnace 
ised for melting iron for nearly all castings made. 
Still, having natural gas and not needing a high 
temperature to melt the iron, a soft flame only 
slightly oxidizing could be maintained, and I faced the 
job without much apprehension of trouble. The iron 
at hand was rather higher in silicon than that desired in 
the castings, which was about 1.50 per cent. That al- 
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lowed for some waste of silicon, which was sure to take 
place. In fact, the great danger I feared was that 
the silicon might be so far oxidized to silica as to 
make’ the iron white when cast, which of course would 
have made the castings unmachinable and worthless. 

This fear proved groundless. The charge was 
readily melted, of course, but then it looked so dark 
through my melter’s glasses that its appearance gave 
no adequate idea of the temperature. I took numerous 
tests, however, with the steel test ladle, pouring them 
into the ordinary steel test mold and the length of time 
they took to solidify gave me a fair idea as to when 
the temperature was about right. The charge was 
tapped out into the regular steel ladle and the iron 
run from the ladle to the molds through the nozzle 
in its bottom as in teeming a heat of steel. The re- 
sults were good; the castings poured cleanly, and 
proved to be of nice, soft gray iron which was easily 
machined. 

As soon as we made some good salable pipe, the 
word went out and the directors and stockholders 
came swarming in from all points of the compass. 
They had nearly reached the point of considering their 
investments in the venture as worthless and they 
found encouragement in looking at and gloating over 
a pile of good-looking merchantable pipe. They, per- 
haps naturally, wanted me to stay and continue the 
work which they considered successfully inaugurated; 
but I had already made other plans for the future and 
all I could do was to get a capable man I knew and 
instruct him in the work as I had conceived its re- 
quirements, after six weeks stay. 

In this engagement the work that fell to me em- 
braced that of foreman, melter, chemist, shipper, drop 
runner and labor boss, a variety of effort rarely 
found in one place, perhaps never in these times where 
the large plants afford little opportunity for any one 
youngster to learn all parts of the shop practice, to 
say nothing of the whole business. 


German Aluminum Making Capacity 


At the recent annual general meeting of the German 
Metallographical Society, Dr. R. Sterner-Rainer gave 
an interesting account of the development of the Ger- 
man aluminum industry. While the only works in 
operation in Germany prior to the war was the Rhein- 
felden works in Baden with an annual capacity of 800 
tons, the exigencies of the war rendered the establish- 
ment of a number of additional works imperative. 
These works are located at Rummelsburg (near Ber- 
lin), Horrem (Cologne), Bitterfeld, Grevenbroich; 
there is also the Lauta works at Hoyerswerda (in the 
Lower Lausitz) and the Steeg works at Goisern. The 
Inn works at Mihldorf are in the course of construction 
but will not be in operation until a few years hence. 
The Rummelsburg and Horrem plants, being largely 
in the nature of war emergency measures, have mean- 
while been closed down so that production, aside from 
the Rheinfelden works, is restricted to the Bitterfeld, 
Grevenbroich and Lauta plants, the former producing 
4000 tons annually while the output capacity of the 
last named two plants is 14,000 tons each. It is inter- 
esting to know that all works established during the 
war are supplied with current from lignite-fired power 
centrales, with the sole exception of the Inn works, 
for which a hydro-electric scheme has been projected. 

Regarding the future aspects of the German alumi- 
num producing industry, Dr. Sterner-Rainer holds that 
the outlook is rather obscure in view of the more fav- 
orable position of. foreign industries, particularly in 
regard to the supply of raw material. In the discussion 
the urgent need for a radical change in present obso- 
lete production methods was elaborated upon. 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn., is operating on an 
8-hr. per day, five days per week schedule, contrasted 
with eight hours, four days, heretofore. 
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Chamfering Machine for Cold Punched 
Nuts 


An improved design of nut chamfering machine, 
which is being built in two sizes, is offered by the 
William H. Haskell Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. These 
machines are equally adapted for flattening operations 
within their capacity. The No. 2 machine is for cham- 
fering cold punched square and hexagon nuts from 
%-in. to 1%-in. bolt. The No. 3 machine will chamfer 
nuts from 1 in. up to and including 2 in. bolt diameter. 
Speed of operation is fifty nuts per minute on the No. 
2 machine and 25 nuts per minute on the No. 3 machine. 
A No. 1 machine, when completed, will chamfer nuts 
from 4-in. up to and including %-in. bolt diameter. 





Nuts Fed into the Angle Chute at Left Are Placed by the 
Feed on the Die, Where They Are Chamfered and 
50 Per Minute 


Finger 


Ejected at the Rate of 


The machine body is made up of three castings, the 
main upright and two eccentric shaft caps, each being 
fastened to the main upright by four large studs made 
of a special steel. The eccentric shaft is a hammered 
steel forging of ample proportions, accurately ma- 
chined and scraped into hammered and bored babbitted 
bearings. 

Gears are all machine molded, the pinion gears be- 
ing made from gun iron. The large gear has three 
keyways and is fitted with a special size slip key, which 
can be drawn out from time to time and driven back 
into the next keyway, thus distributing the strain of 
chamfering to a different place on large gear teeth. 

The balance wheel is a friction slip wheel, a notable 
feature in this type of machine, which eliminates break- 
downs and sometimes serious accidents. The balance 
wheel shaft is of ample proportions, of spindle steel, 
and runs in bushed and babbited bearings. 

The semi-automatic feed is very simple in design, 
and should a nut which is about to be carried to the 
chamfering die become caugth in the nut slide, the 
feed will stop until the next stroke of the: eccentric 
shaft. 

The box type plunger is of large proportions 
and holds the socket or top tool by means of a steel 
clamp. The top tool is adjusted by a tool steel taper 
wedge, which projects out in the center of the plunger 
at front of machine. 
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In operation, nuts are placed in an angle chu 
shown at front of machine, from which the feed fin, 
takes them one at a time at every revolution of 
eccentric shaft, and places them on the hardened st: 
die, where in turn they are chamfered and ejected, s! 
ing into a truck or receptacle. So simple is the 
eration that a boy is usually capable of operating t 
machine. 


Employment in September 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Further increase in the nu: 
ber of workmen engaged in the iron and steel indust 
reflected in August for the first time since the depr 
sion started last fall, was made in September, accord 
ing to the monthly report of the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics. The gain in September was 2492 workers wh: 
compared with August, as here tabulated. The payro 
however, showed a decline of 5.4 per cent in Septembe 
When compared with September of last year, the d: 
crease in the number of workmen amounted to 42 px 
cent. 

The following table shows the changes in the numbe: 
of employees and in wages paid in the iron and stee! 
automobile and car-building industries: 


Number Half Average 

of Estab- Month Pay 
Iron and Steel lishments Men Payroll Envelope 
August, 1921 ... cw 28 103,688 $4,353,663 $41.99 
September, 1921 106 106,690 4,131,241 38 
September, 1920.. 106 183,873 14,288,398 77 
Automobiles 
August, 1921 . . 53 98,050 3,214,712 #32 
September, 1921... ca 98,445 3,084,932 *31 
September, 1920 << 141,518 4,778,078 $33.77 
Car Building and Repairing 
August, 1921..... ; 65 47,140 2,871,704 60.92 
September, 1921 : 64 48,868 2,858,063 58.49 
September, 1920... “~ 64 75,199 5,336,288 70.96 


*Weekly. 


Cost of Living Slowly Falling 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, for 32 leading cities, includng all of the 
12 cities of over 500,000 population, show the cost of 
living in September to be 1.7 per cent lower than in 
May, 1921, and 18.1 per cent lower than in June, 1920. 
The cost in September is placed at 77.3 per cent above 
1913, while in June, 1920, the excess over 1913 was 
116.5 per cent. The present excess is the same as in 
June, 1919, when costs were steadily rising. 

Furniture and furnishings, 124.7 per cent above 
1913, continue to be the furthest out of line. Shortage 
of housing accounts for much of the 60 per cent ad- 
vance in rentals. Clothing is up 92.1 per cent; fuel and 
light, 80.7 per cent; food, 53.1 per cent. 

Finished steel is 33.5 per cent above 1913. 


Slight Increase in Coke Production 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—The production of by-prod- 
uct coke remained practically unchanged during Sep- 
tember, according to the Geological Survey. The total 
output is placed at 1,423,000 net tons, an increase over 
August of 21,000 tons. These figures are based on 
reports from 69 of the 70 by-product plants in the 
country, and include an estimate for the plant not 
reporting. Production during the month was 40.2 
per cent of the rated monthly capacity of approximately 
3,543,000 tons. The number of active plants increased 
to 55, the remaining 15 being idle the entire month. 

The September output of beehive coke was 289,000 
net tons, a slight increase, making the total produc- 
tion of all coke in September 1,712,000 tons, against 
1,650,000 tons in August. Compared with the average 
monthly production in 1920, the September output was 
60.3 per cent behind. 


The Ford Motor Co. has placed an order with the 
Electric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia, for 
two Greaves-Etchells electric furnaces for the new 
plant at the Rouge Works, Dearborn, Mich. The fur- 
naces will be basic lined and are to be used either for 
melting up accumulation of scrap or for treating hot 
metal. 
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New Vertical Automatic Chucking 
Machine 


The Jackson vertical automatic chucking machine, 
hown in the accompanying illustration, is a machine 
yy doing such work as the following: 

A series of operations (from three to five operations 
n a piece at one setting) on the same point, as spot- 
ng, sizing, facing, threading and tapping, etc. The 
nachine is credited with an output of one finished 
rticle every 5 sec. 

A series of operations (as many as five operations 
mn a piece at one setting) not at the same point. In 
ther words, it does the work that is usually done with 
1 jig on a drill press, such as spot, drill, tap, face, etc., 
it different points, on the same plate and produces one 
finished article at each pass and without the use of a 


ne 


Two operations at a given point or at two different 
ints; the man feeding two chucks each time the ma- 
hine indexes, therefore doubling the production that 
in be secured on the same machine on work requiring 
four or five operations. 

The foregoing covers type A machine. The type B 
achine does work requiring two or three operations 

a given point or at different points. This machine 
is four double chucks and three pairs of spindles 
there being no spindles at the loading station). The 
perator places two pieces into each chuck every time 

indexes. The work in the three other chucks is being 
achined during the time the operator is replacing the 
ork in the idle chuck at the loading station. 

The construction of type B machine is identical to 
iat of type A excepting that A has six chucks and 
ve active spindles which allow it to do five operations 

the same time. 

A type C machine is for jobs requiring a single 
peration only, or two operations combined in one tool, 
ich as facing and tapping nuts, etc., or pointing and 
threading bolts at one setting, ete. It will do any 
peration that the other types will do, doing as many 

1000 operations per hour and besides it will mill 

its of many kinds by adding a set of short milling 
irbors on a special fixture. It will mill 
lots in wrist pins, screw heads, or other 
mall parts and castellate nuts, etc. 

Types A and B are indexing machines 
n which the spindles (which can operate 

various speeds as desired) are mounted 

a stationary position and the geared 

itches (which operate at any speed de- 
red) operate the feeding cams which are 
nder the chucks thereby feeding the chucks 
ipward to the tools independently of each 
ther and at the desired speed and the de- 
sired height to accommodate the operation 
ing done. When the operation is completed the cams 
illow the chucks to drop and the reverse clutch indexes 
the chuck turret to the next working position and locks 

ready for the next operation. 

Type C has no clutch nor indexing mechanism and 
each spindle is mated to a certain chuck to operate on 
this chuck only. The work is placed into the chuck 
at the loading station and the chuck turret and spindle 
turret which are in this case locked to each other are 
rotated in one direction at the speed desired, and as 
soon as the chucks pass the loading station, the chucks 
run up on a single continuous cam which raises the 
chuck to the tool in the spindle and the operation is 
performed while the turret is rotating and while the 
other five chucks are being loaded. The job is finished 
and ejected as it again reaches the loading station. 

These machines are automatic throughout, even to 
the opening and closing of the chucks, and where quan- 
tities and the shape of the goods warrant it, a self-feed- 
ing mechanism is advocated, so that the matter of labor 
is for the greater part eliminated. The machines are 
built by the Vertomatic Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa. 

The Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield. Mass., small tools, 
has reopened its Shelburne Falls, Mass., shop, which 
has been closed since July. Production has been started 
with a small number of employees. 


Contracts for Bridge and Ship Work 


SEATTLE, Oct. 18.—The Union Bridge Co., Seattle, 
has been awarded the contract for building the steel 
bridge across the Columbia River between Kennewick 
and Pasco, Wash., on its bid of $426,000. Chas. G. Hu- 
ber, president of the organization, states that the com- 
pany is prepared to work from both ends so as to com- 
plete the structure by June or July. This bridge, which 
has long been in contemplation as uniting two impor- 
tant agricultural and fruit sections of the State on 
opposite sides of the river was financed by stock sub- 
scriptions. The bridge will be a toll structure. It will 
be 3260 feet long on six piers of reinforced concrete and 
will require 995 tons of steel, 550 yards of concrete and 
2,000,000 feet of lumber. Other bidders included A 
Guthrie & Co., Portland, $430,000; Illinois Steel Bridge 
Co., $438,000; R. J. Cameron, Seattle, $437,000. 

On a bid of $42,900 the contract for repairing the 
American-Hawaiian steamship Arizonan, which struck 
a ledge in the islands in northern Puget Sound Oct. 4, 

























Jack n Auton Machine for Drilling, Reaming, Tapping. 
Threading, Milling, Facing and Other Operations, Designed to 
| d tl Automatic Features Even to Self-Feeding 


the Todd Drydocks Co., Seattle, has been given the 


work. Other tenders were the Yarrows, Ltd., Victoria, 
B. C., with $55,000 and 20 days for completion and the 


Victoria Machinery Depot, Victoria, $53,957, same time 
limit. The Todd company bid in American money and 
the Victoria companies in Canadian money, so that 
allowing for the difference in exchange the disparity 
is less than appears on the surface. 

Complete plans and estimates for a new bridge 
across the Wishkah River at Aberdeen, Wash., are be- 
ing prepared by the State Highway Commission. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has decided upon the names 
of two steamers now under construction at the Am- 
bridge, Pa., works of the American Bridge Co. One is 
to be the William G. Clyde, in honor of the vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the company, and 
the other the A. O. Ackard, in honor of the general 
superintendent of river transportation of the com- 
pany. 
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Building Machine Tools in a New Plant 


Arrangement, Transportation System, Rout- 
ing of Material and Lighting Are Features 


of Colburn 
+ 


RECENT addition to the list of machine tool] plants 
A of modern design, and a most interesting example 

of a well-arranged, well-equipped and well-lighted 
shop, is the new plant of the Colburn Machine Tool Co., 
Cleveland. The removal of this company from Frank- 
lin, Pa., to Cleveland afforded it an opportunity to build 
a new plant suited to the special requirements for the 
manufacture of boring and turning machines and heavy- 
duty drilling machines. The plant layout and building 
design were given a great deal of study before plans 
were finally adopted. 

The plant differs in design and arrangement from 
other recently built machine tool plants in several fea- 
tures. Departing from the quite general plan of having 
only one high bay for an erecting shop adjoining the 
machine shop, this plant has three high bays, or head 
houses, that surround the machine shop on three sides. 
Two of these are 39 ft. from floor to the peak of the 
roof and the third is slightly lower, all providing ample 
room for handling heavy machinery with overhead trav- 
eling cranes. The plant is on one floor, under one roof, 
and virtually in one room, except the heating plant and 
an office building, as there are no partitions except wire 
screens that separate the stock room, inclose the 
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tool room, tool crib and coat room. With the elimi: 
tion of power transmission equipment, space above th 
machines is clear and the superintendent has a 
view throughout the shop. 

The plant is 280x310 ft. Across both the fro 
and rear is a high bay, 50 ft. wide, extending the lengt 
of the plant, these two building sections being dup! 
cates. The bay at the front contains the assemblin 
department and that at the rear is used for storage 
of both rough and finished stock, except a small sectior 
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at the lower end, where the heat-treating department 
s located. The plant is laid out with a view of future 
expansion in the rear, and should extensions make a 
‘earrangement desirable the bay used as the stock room 
an be converted into an assembling or manufacturing 
lepartment. 

Between the front and rear high bays is a machine 
shop, 194 x 260 ft., sawtooth type. On the north side 
f the machine shop and connecting with the other two 
nigh bays is the third high bay, 50 x 180 ft., containing 
the shipping department. 

The plant is of brick, steel, concrete and glass, with 
ontinuous window sections in steel sash. The lighting 
facilities are so good that no artificial lights are re- 

lired on an ordinarily dark day. 

Nearly all the outside of the building is of glass, the 
surface being divided into two sections by a horizontal 

‘ip of concrete wall, about 3 ft. wide, along the inner 


de of which the radiator pipes are located. In the 


nachine shop the steam heating pipes under the roof 
not shut off the light from the sawtooth roof. The 
ee lower window sections in the side walls have clear 
glass and the sections above, extending up to the roof, 
factory ribbed glass. Wired glass is used in the saw- 
tooth roof. 
The plant is arranged for convenience in handling 
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(Bottom Oval) The Fir ed 


Stock Room |! L. ited at 
the Opposite End of the San 
Bay, Shown in the View In 
mediately Above Material 

stored in double ed steel 


material and routing parts in the process of manufac 
ture. Three principal means of transportation are pro 
vided—electric traveling cranes and hand-operated 
cranes with electric hoists, a handcar on an industrial 
track and an electric storage battery truck. Crane ser- 
vice is provided everywhere that it can be used to ad- 
vantage. The stock room is served by a 5-ton electric 
traveling crane with a runway its entire length, the 
assembly shop by a 15-ton crane with a 5-ton auxiliary, 
the shipping department by a 15-ton crane, and nearly 
all the bays in the machine shop by hand-operated over- 
head cranes equipped with 4-ton electric hoists, except 
in the two outer bays, which have 2-ton hoists. The 
crane runway in the stock and assembly departments 
is 25 ft. 9 in. above the floor. The crane runway in 
the shipping department underlaps the crane runways 
in both the stock and assembly departments so that, 
if desired, continuous crane service can be had around 
the three high bays 

An industrial track extends down an aisle through 
the machine shop near its center, from the stock room 
on the one side to the assembly shop on the opposite 
side. The stock room crane places the large, rough 
‘astings and other large parts on the flat car on this 
track which carries the material to the section in the 
machine shop where it is wanted, and from the car a 
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hoist in the machine shop bay delivers it to the machine 
on which the operations are to be performed. If opera- 
tions are required in different sections the crane brings 
the part back to the industrial car, which serves as a 
transfer, taking the part to another section in the ma- 
chine shop where it is handled by the crane and hoist 
in that bay. The electric truck conveys the smaller 
parts from the stock room, the truck unloading the 
parts in front of the machine and taking the finished 
parts back to the stock room. The truck has an elec- 
tric-operated hoist for handling the heavier parts. 

Aisles, 6 ft. wide, are marked off on the floor 
throughout all departments where they are needed, and 
these are always kept clear for the operation of the 
electric truck. The piling of material is confined to 
certain locations and consequently the plant has an 
unusually orderly appearance. 

The plant is conveniently arranged for bringing in 
raw stock and for loading the finished machines on 
cars. Extending the length of the north side, acecommo- 
dating the shipping bay, the receiving end of the stock 
room and one end of the assembly department, is a 
shipping platform, 12 ft. wide. This is covered, except 
over the receiving department. A switch track from 
the Nickel Plate Railroad runs along this platform. A 
monorail extends over and at right angles to this track. 
Castings and other raw material are unloaded from 
cars with a 6-ton electric hoist operating on the mono- 
rail. This hoist carries the material inside the building, 
where it is handled by the overhead crane. 


Machines Placed on Cars with Winches 


Winches on the loading platform load on cars the 
heavier types of boring and drilling machines, which 
weigh up to 65,000 lb. The machines are placed on skids 
and rollers and a winch pulls them either from the 
assembly floor or shipping department to the loading 
platform and from the platform to the cars. Before 
loading, the car wheels are blocked to prevent the car 
from moving. A large steel plate forms a runway from 
the loading platform to the ear floor, which is almost 
on a level with the platform. Machines for export are 
partly torn down and crated in three boxes and then 
loaded on cars with a winch in the same way. The 
winch is operated by a motor beneath the platform, 
having push button control along the wall. Racks for 
the rollers and a reel for the rope used with the winch 
are located along the walls. The winch is also used 
for moving heavy machine tools around the shop. 

The machine shop is divided by building columns, 
placed on 20x 30-ft. centers, into seven bays, 30 ft. 
wide, except the two outer bays adjoining the stock 
room on the one side and assembly department on the 
other, which are 15 ft. wide. The runway to the small 
cranes in the sawtooth bays is 13 ft. 3 in. above the 
floor. The machine shop and other departments have 
creosoted wood block floors. 

The machinery is arranged for direct routing of 
parts for successive operations as far as is possible in 
the manufacture of #wo lines of machinery in various 
sizes, which in drilling machines include both small and 
large heavy-duty types. Consequently, the course of 
the movement of the larger parts is from the raw stock 
room through the machinery departments and on into 
the assembly department on the opposite side. The 
machines for heavy work are in the bays close to the 
stock room and nearly all the heavier machine work 
is done in the north half of the shop. In one of the 
bays on the south side of the center aisle are several 
of the company’s boring mills, but with this exception 
the south half of the shop is used for small work, most 
of which goes to the finished stock room. 

On the north side, starting at the stock room end, 
are located in the various bays in the order named, the 
planing, horizontal boring mill, large radial drill and 
small Colburn drilling machine and the grinding ma- 
chine departments. With this arrangement a machine 
bed passes directly from one bay to the next bay for 
the successive operations of planing, boring and drill- 
ing. On the south side of the center aisle, starting at 
the stock room end, are the thread cutting machine, 
gear cutting machine, milling machine and lathe, ver- 
tical boring mill, automatic machinery and hand screw 
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machine and turret lathe departments in the various 
aisles, in the order named. 

Individual motors drive all machinery. On nearly 
every building column there is a panel for making an 
electrical connection for motors up to 30 hp. At the 
side of the 6-ft. radial drilling machine is a concrete 
pit, 4 ft. wide, 6 ft. long and 5 ft. deep, that is used for 
drilling heavy columns, beds, housings, etc., that are 
too large to be handled on the base of the machine. 
When the casting is placed in the pit it is clamped to 
the table setting on the base of the machine, and with 
the use of the pit the operator is able to use the full 
travel of the drill on the column. In the automatic 
machine department there are 13 Cleveland automatic 
machines in all sizes from % to 7% in. 

These machines are all driven by Reliance variable 
speed motors with Electrical Controller & Mfg. Co. 
control. The automatic machinery department, instead 
of having a crane extend across the bay as in other 
departments, has a 2-ton hoist on either side, operating 
on a monorail over the row of machines. A rack, made 
of a short section of I-beam with each end turned up, 
is provided at the end of each machine. This keeps 
the stock off the floor so that it can be handled more 
readily with a hoist. Small parts are moved in the 
drilling machine department and from one department 
to another in large cans with lugs on the sides for 
gripping with a hand lift truck. 

A portable tool crib is located centrally in the auto- 
matic machinery bay. Along the center aisle, located 
centrally and adjoining the tool crib, is the uninclosed 
wash room, above which is the toilet room. 

The tool room is on the south side of the machine 
shop. It is provided with complete tool room equip- 
ment and in it are built many of the tools and all the 
jigs and fixtures used in the plant. 

The plan of progressive assembly is followed in 
assembling various parts of the three types of drilling 
machines. This assembling is done in the narrow ma- 
chine shop bay adjoining the assembly department. 
Gear boxes and other separate units are assembled at 
one end of this bay and the heads that are built up of 
these units are assembled at the opposite end. This 
bay is provided with benches for assembling the units 
and at the side of each bench is a working pedestal on 
which the heads are assembled. When the head is 
completely assembly it is placed on one of two sta- 
tionary test columns in the same bay. After the head 
is tested on one of these columns it goes to the main 
assembly bay where it is placed on the column on which 
it is to go, and the only test required there is to show 
whether the head is in alignment with the columns. 

The larger, or heavy duty types of drill presses and 
the boring mills are assembled and tested on the assem- 
bling floor. Here a portable motor is provided and there 
is a panel on every building column with plug connec- 
tion for supplying 220 volt current for testing the 
machines after assembling. Movable work stands of 
extra heavy construction are used on the erecting floor. 

It is the intention to extend the unit assembly of 
various units that are common to different machines, 
such as boring mill heads, feed cases and driving mech- 
anism, and to place these in the finished stock room 
to be used as needed. 


A Hood Removes All Furnace Fumes 


The heat-treating department is equipped with a 
carbon tool, high speed tool, forging, drawing, lead and 
cyanide furnace. The high speed and carbon steel heat- 
treating furnaces are connected with a Wilson-Maulein 
pyrometer. A large hood covers all the furnaces that 
are arranged in a row and the fumes are exhausted 
through a pipe that extends through the side of the 
building. The oil quenching tank is equipped with a 
Viking pump which circulates the oil through cooling 
pipes. All gears are heat treated. After hardening, the 
scale is removed on a Pangborn sand blast machine 
located at the end of the heat treating department. 

Each foreman has a sheet steel desk and automatic 
telephone connected with other parts of the plant and 
the office and the Stromberg time recording system. 
The time of starting and finishing every operation 1s 
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Each Foreman Has a Steel Desk, Automatic 
Telephone, Time Recorder and Card Filing Case 







(Above) Freedom from Smoke Is 
Attained by a Large Hood in the Heat- 
Treating Department 












(Above)* The Tool Room Con- 
tains Complete Equipment and 
Benches for Making Tools, Jigs 
and Fixtures 
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recorded on cards, one of which. is provided for each 
job, on which is the clock number, man’s number, pro- 
duction order number, part number, name of piece, 
name of operation and the number of machine on which 
the work is to be done. The cards are kept in con- 
venient filing cases above the desk until the operation 
is completed. 

At one side of the plant, in one end of a machine 
shop bay, there is a conveniently arranged coat room 
in which stationary racks are suspended from the ceil- 
ing, these taking the place of lockers. Each employee 
has a double hook, above which is a shelf for his lunch. 

In the stock room unfinished stock is stored near 
the receiving end and finished stock in the remainder 
of the room. The stock room is divided by a 6 ft. aisle, 
on one side of which bar stock is kept and on the other, 
rough stock. The racks for bar stock are built of three 
rows of 12-in. I-beams and steel bar uprights that 
extend down into holes drilled on 8-in. centers, about 
8 in. into the center of the beams. For larger stock 
a double rack space is provided by omitting the upright 
supports from alternate holes. 

In the finished stock room are two rows of double- 
sided steel bins, one row being on each side of the aisle. 
These 29 bins are of various sizes and are of an adjust- 
able type. They are numbered at the end and each bin 
is divided into several sections, which are lettered. 
Above each compartment is the number of the part that 
it contains. Compartments holding standard parts as 
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bolts, screws, etc., not having part numbers, are 

beled with the name and size of the part. Such f 
ished parts as screws for boring mills, shafts a: 
spindles for drilling machines that are too large 

be put in bins are placed in an upright position alo: 
the wall at the lower end of the finished stock roo 
spaces for these being partitioned off by means 
steel pins fastened into a steel rail along the wall. Th: 
parts are designated by a number that is placed abo 
each section. The finished stock is recorded on cai 
in the main office, where a perpetual inventory is k 
of all parts. 

The plant is lighted artificially by two rows of lamp 
in each machine shop bay and three rows in each hig 
bay, all located in a high position. The offices are 
a two-story brick building connected to the plant 
an inclosed corridor. The offices are quiet, there bei: 
little noise in the adjoining erection department a1 
the machine shop being comparatively far away. 

The plant was designed by George S. Rider & ( 
architects and engineers, Cleveland, and erected by th 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co. The overhead travel 
ing cranes were supplied by the Cleveland Crane & E: 


gineering Co., Yale electric hoists are used and th: 


Automatic Transportation Co. type of electric truck 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, supplied the sheet 
metal stock bins, foremen’s desks, coat room racks 
and other sheet metal equipment. The Wayne systen 


of lubrication is used. 





(Above) The Coat Room Is Light and Airy, with Racks Instead of Lockers for Coats and Lunch Pails. The Tool 


Room Is Enclosed by Wire Netting. At the right is the 


wash room and immediately above the latter, the toilet room 
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(Circle) A Large Type of Drilling 

Machine Is Here Being Tested After 

Final Assembly with a Portable Motor 
in the Assembly Department 





(At the Right) Large 
Machines Are Placed 
upon Freight Cars 
from the Loading Plat- 
forms by Means of 
Winches 


Appointments by National Safety Council 


B. F. Tillson, New Jersey Zine Co., Franklin, N. J., 

has been elected vice-president for industrial safety of 
the National Safety Council. 
W. H. Cameron, formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
National Workmen’s ‘Compensation Service Bureau, 
New York, was elected executive secretary of the 
National Safety Council. Mr. Cameron, who on Nov. 1 
will assume charge of the headquarters of the National 
Safety Council at Chicago, returns to a post which he 
eld from the creation of the council in 1912 to 1919. 
Sidney J. Williams was re-elected chief engineer 
the council. C. W. Price, formerly general man- 
ager, will assist the council as a special consultant in 
publie safety. 


¢ 


The executive committee has approved the organi- 
‘ation of a drop forge section and a petroleum section 
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(At the Left) A Finished Machine 
Is Moved with a 15-Ton Overhead 
Crane to the End of the Erecting 
Bay 


















(At the Left) In This Bay 
the Drilling Machine Units 
Are Assembled on Benches 
at One End of the Bay 
and the Heads Are As 
sembled from the Individ- 
ual Units at the Opposite 
End. The benches are used 
for the units and the 
pedestals for the heads 
After assembly, the hoist 
carries the head to the 
test column in the same 
bay 


by the companies in its membership interested in more 
intensive accident prevention activities in those two 
groups of industries. 


Meeting of Makers of Malleable Chains 


A group of manufacturers of malleable chains met 
in annual conference at Indianapolis, Oct. 19. Sessions 
were held at the Country Club. The delegates were the 
guests of Alfred Kauffman, vice-president Link-Belt 
Co., Indianapolis, at breakfast at the Hotel Severin. 
Among them were C. R. Messenger, vice-president Chain 
3elt Co., Milwaukee; R. R. Fauntleroy, secretary Mo- 
line Malleable Iron Co.; Felix Weller, president Weller 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; R. W. Yerkes, assistant manager 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia; A. J. Ricker, Badger Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Milwaukee, and R. A. Nourse, vice- 
president Stowell Mfg. Co. 
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Hand Propelled Sand Cutting Machine 
for Small Foundries 

For the smaller foundries, which have regarded the 
machines for mechanically tempering sand as too large 
for their spaces, or have considered the investment too 
great for the limited use they could make of it, the 
American Foundry Equipment Co., New York, has de- 
veloped a small, light type of sand cutting machine 
weighing less than 700 lb., and employing power only 
for rotating the cutting cylinder. This machine is 
propelled and guided by hand like a pushcart by taking 





Sand Cutting Machine for Needs of Small Foundry 


hold of the front frame member. While cutting, the 
cylinder blades have sufficient traction in the sand to 
force the machine along as well. 

Some stove molding shops and others whose floors 
are too narrow for the machines heretofore available 
will, it is contended, find the type H machine, as it is 
called, a profitable substitute for shovel tempering. 
The over all width is 55 in. 

Other dimensions and particulars are as follows: 
Length over all, 7 ft. 4 in.; weight, approximately 680 
lb.; frame, Shelby seamless steel tubing; clearance 
above floor, 20 in.; cutting cylinder, 36 in. in width; 
motor, 2 hp. (for cutting cylinder only). 

As indicated in the accompanying illustration the 
front wheels are of the caster type and mounted in in- 
clined forks and the machine is steered without mechan- 
ism and can make short turns. The cutting cylinder 
with its shield, and the motor and transmission, are 
carried in approximate balance upon a tilting frame 
which has its fulcrum above and just forward of the 
center of the rear wheels. By tilting this frame back- 
ward the steel cutting cylinder is lowered into the sand, 
and vice versa. This raising and lowering is done by 
a hand wheel at the front end of the machine acting 
through a bell crank and threaded connecting rod. 

Power is brought to the motor by a flexible cable 
which plugs into receptacles located at convenient 
points in the foundry. The cable may be of any length 
necessary, and the motor of any desired voltage, alter- 
nating or direct current. 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. blew in their Port Henry, 
N. Y., blast furnace on Oct. 14. Foundry iron will be 
made. The furnace had been idle for six months. The 
giving of employment to company workers at Mineville 
and Port Henry was an important consideration in the 
decision to start up. 
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Wheeling Steel Corporation Extensio 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 24.—Plans for the impr: 
ments and extensions at the Steubenville, Ohio, plant 
Wheeling Steel Corporation are definitely taking sha 
The 11 open-hearth furnaces now having a rated 
pacity of 60 tons to the heat, will be enlarged 10 ; 
cent. The plant as it now stands has an annual 
pacity of 420,000 tons of ingots. The gain in out; 
will be much more than 10 per cent, however, becau 
improved methods of burning coke oven gas will jx: 
mit the material shortening of the time of the hea 
The changes involve the replacement of much of t! 
present open hearth equipment. 

The Wheeling Steel Corporation now is taking bid 
on the building to house the rod mill and wire product 
plant at the Portsmouth, Ohio, works. This additi: 
was projected early this year to take care of the su: 
plus steel produced at the Portsmouth works, but b: 
cause of the unsettled labor situation and high mate: 
ials costs, it has been dormant until recently. This ex 
tension now may be built at a considerable saving a 
compared with cost earlier this year. 


New Records in Portland Cement 


Portland cement produced in September, 10,027,000 
bbl., fell short of the August total, 10,244,000 bbl., but 
was otherwise the highest of the year, according to 
figures of the United States Geological Survey. Ship 
ments for September, 11,329,000 bbl., were also second 
only to the August shipments of 12,340,000 bbl. Stocks 
at end of September have been drawn down to 6,953,- 
000 bbl., compared with 12,600,000 bbl. April 30. 

Production and shipments for both third quarter and 
the nine months exceed all previous records, the ship- 
ments having been 33,970,000 and 74,045,000 bbl., and 
the production 29,839,000 and 72,307,000 bbl. These 
exceed the 1920 figures, which were the previous 
record. 


Future of Powdered Coal for Boilers 


That powdered coal as a boiler fuel is here and here 
to stay, few will question, writes Edwin B. Ricketts, 
New York Edison Co., New York, in the monthly 
journal of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, but that it will eliminate other means of burn- 
ing coal is hardly possible. He comments on the subject 
in part as follows: 

There is undoubtedly a field where this fuel will 
prove the best, as there are others where stokers, oil 
or gas will reign supreme. When only very low-grade 
coal which is burned with great difficulty on stokers is 
available and where coal is very high in price, powdered 
coal would seem to have a decided advantage over 
stokers. 

Where good stoker coal is available at a low price, 
the advantage is with the stokers. With eastern 
seaboard conditions—a good grade of coal available 
at a medium price—the best method of burning fuel 
becomes a matter for very close calculation. The extent 
of the place which powdered coal will occupy in the 
future none can foresee, but the problem of the engineer 
in considering this fuel is the same as that with all other 
types of fuel, namely, the careful balancing of efficiency 
against the cost of obtaining that efficiency. 





Cook Spring Co. Located at Ann Arbor 


The Cook Spring Co., for a quarter of a century 
manufacturing ‘springs for mechanical purposes in 
New York, has completed at Ann Arbor, Mich., a new 
spring making plant which is now being operated un 
der the same management. The center of its trade, the 
company finds, has been moving steadily westward, and 
the Ann Arbor location is regarded as nearer the com 
pany’s trade center as well as its sources of supply. 
The Eastern plant and office are closed for the present, 
and communications should be addressed to Ann Arbor. 


The Central Vermont Railroad Co.’s St. Albans, Vt., 
terminal shops, employing 300, have closed for an in- 
definite period. 
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Excess Governmental 


Danger in Readjustment Legislation 


Overhead a Burden— 


Meddling by Public Bodies to Be Avoided—“Sup- 
ply and Demand” Surest Road Back to Normal 


in the long run fixed prices fairer to the con- 

sumer than could the wisest commission sit- 
ting in Washington, and they have imposed heavier pen- 
alties for errors in judgment than would a bolshevist 
‘ourt,” declared Charles M. Schwab in an address at the 
banquet of the American Mining Congress at Chicago 
on Oct. 21. “I need only point to the terrific losses in 
silks, in leather, in sugar, within the past year, to indi- 
cate the severity of the penalties to those who guess 
wrong, or who fail to observe economic laws.” 

Government interference with industry is not only 
superfluous and harmful, in his opinion, but also a need- 
less expense. He said: “We suffer to-day from an ex- 
cess of national, state and municipal overhead. There 
are too many people employed by our various govern- 
ments, and too few in productive industry in normal 
times.” Mr. Schwab’s remarks, substantially in full, 
are given below: 

To my mind, there is nothing in the present business 
situation which time, and the laws of trade and eco- 
nomics, will not straighten out. The danger lies in the 
effort to force an adjustment through legislation. 


“_ HOSE twin brethren, supply and demand, have 


Unequal Distribution of Burdens 


We are in difficulties; there is no doubt about that. 
Prices have dropped irregularly. Wages have gone 
down in some lines and are maintained in others. Short 
time has reduced the earnings of many workmen, and 
unemployment has put a heavy burden on many more. 

The products of the farm have dropped to about pre- 
war levels, and the high cost of transportation invades 
deeply the farmer’s narrow margin. Yet the railroad 
workers resent any reduction in wages which will make 
a lowering of freight rates possible. The building 
trades are resisting reductions in rates and changes in 
rules provided in the very wise award handed down by 
Judge Landis. 

Everywhere the process of readjustment is creating 
discord and discontent. Everywhere our people want 
to hold on to what the war brought in the matter of in- 
crease in income, and want to lay the sacrifice of defla- 

n on some other back. 


Paternalism Will Not Answer 


We have tried legislation on some things and it 
hasn’t worked well. We have tried putting directive 
control of our railroad systems into a single hand, and 
the memory of that experiment is still vividly with us. 
Russia embarked on the plan of centralizing the control 
of all industry in government hands, and no one is 
anxious to take another chance at that experiment. 

Yet many of our people clamor for relief through 
legislation whenever, after an orgy of prosperity, eco- 
nomic laws insist on re-asserting themselves. And our 
legislators are altogether too prone to yield to those 
clamors, with the result that inelastic, repressive legis- 
lation checks initiative and thwarts enterprise. 

I know of no better stimulus for creative ambition 
than the hope of personal reward. Intelligent self- 
interest, not selfishness, cannot be equalled in securing 
results in business. It surpasses any form of communal 
co-operative effort. And when competition has free 
rein, there is ample restraint and ample protection to 
the public interest. 


How the Coal Business Is Affected 


At the very time when the Government is trying 
most desperately to get out of the shipping business, 
it seems to be headed straight for the coal business. 
The high prices prevailing for coal during the past year 
are generally supposed to be due to a combination of 


the great coal producers, who, by the power of monop- 
oly, have raised prices to extortionate heights. It is 
a.so supposed that the coal deposits are approaching 
exhaustion, an 1 that for both reasons, Government con- 
trol, or at least regulation of the industry, is impera- 
tive. 

Yet the testimony given some months ago before 
the Senate Committee on Manufactures showed that 
there are in the United States proper some 11,000 coal 
mines, controlled by 7000 operators. The greatly in- 
creased demand for coal incident to the European war, 
as revealed before the same committee, almost doubled 
the number of mines, so that the 5776 operations exist- 
ing in 1913 increased to 11,000 in 1920. 

Can there be monopoly in an industry so widely dis- 
tributed, so widely owned? The very fact that so many 
new operations started, as the result of increased de- 
mands, shows that there is no monopoly in the owner- 
ship of coal deposits, for believe me, a monopoly has 
altogether too much sense to spread itself in this 
fashion. 

Too Heavy Overhead Charges 


I have been in competitive industry so long that I 
am constantly on guard against an increase in over- 
head, and I am opposed to the creation of new methods 
that transfer men from the producing column to the 
overhead column. I have to be shown that the transfer 
will bring returns, that it is in reality helpful to pro- 
duction, before I give consent. No manufacturing plant 
would thrive very long if it continued to increase the 
personnel of its office by reducing the number of work- 
ers in its shops. 

Yet we have witnessed, for some years, a constant 
increase in our national and state overhead expenses. 
The creation of new departments for supervising this, 
regulating that, or controlling the other, has been going 
on merrily; and, with each additional function assumed 
by the state or nation, some person, or group of per- 
sons, has been transferred from the producing group 
to the overhead group. 


Intermittent Operation of Mines 


The productive capacity of your mines in normal 
times is 50 per cent greater than your demand, and it 
follows therefore that your mines, even in fairly pros- 
perous times, must shut down a third of the time. It 
means that 700,000 men must be idle one-third of the 
time and that their wages must be increased so that 
they can live for twelve months on the earnings of 
eight. 

It means that two billions of capital invested in the 
industry is profitably employed during only two-thirds 
of the time, that deterioration of timbers and machin- 
ery during the idle time must be paid for, that pumping 
and ventilating machinery must be kept going, whether 
there is coal output or not. And all these adverse fac- 
tors which add so materially to the cost of coal must 
inevitably be passed on to the consumer. 

Your problem is to distribute your demand more 
uniformly over the twelve months, and this can be done 
only by such a concession in price as will induce large 
consumers to undertake the expense and suffer the de- 
terioration of heat values incident to storage, and to 
pay the interest on the investment. 


“Heating Furnaces—Design and Practice,” was the 
subject of a paper presented by C. M. Stein, engineer, 
Paris, France, at the bi-monthly meeting of the steel 
works section of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 25. 
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Sand Blast Barrel for Small Shops 


A sand-blast barrel has been put on the market by 
the Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., to meet 
the problems of the small plant. For the small brass 
foundry, for small heat treated parts, pieces to be gal- 
vanized, plated or enameled, work to be machined or 
ground it provides for securing quality of cleaning and 
finish commonly requiring relatively extensive plants. 

The device includes a sheet metal dust tight cabinet 
or housing on a structural steel frame, the bottom being 
hopper shape to receive the abrasive and equipped with 
a feed box to which is attached a hose that conveys the 
sand to the nozzle. The barrel drum mounted within this 
cabinet or housing is 24 in. in diameter by 16 in. long, 
and is constructed of perforated sheet metal, mounted 
at one end on a shaft supported in bearings of large 
size. This shaft is equipped with a gear, engaging a 


Main Aik Line COMNECTION——Bes 


Sand 


Barrel 


Blast Developed for Use 
worm (in reduction) on the main driving shaft, which 
is equipped with tight and loose pulleys and belt shifts. 
The driving mechanism is contained in a cast housing, 
all outside the cabinet or barrel housing, being integral 
with the structural frame. 

An opening in the cabinet receives the nozzle, which 
is mounted on a swinging bracket to permit of easy 
Dust tight doors close the barrel housing and 
opening for the nozzle. The interior of the barrel drum 
is fitted with baffles which turn the load as it rotates 
slowly, thus to bring all pieces and all faces under the 
blast action. The spent abrasive drops through the 
perforations of the drum, into a screen tote box be- 
neath the drum and through into the hopper for re-use. 
The box receives the when the barrel is 
dumped. 

A door the full length of the drum is held in place 
by a double spring latch. An opening is provided in 
the top of the cabinet for attaching to 
tem. The barrel occupies a floor space of 
3 ft. 6 in. and is 5 ft. 6 in. high. 
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Strength of Manila Rope 


For three-strand regular lay manila rope from % to 
114 in. in diameter, the following computation will give 
the breaking load of the rope, according to the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington. 
The average breaking load in pounds is equal to 5,000 
multiplied by the diameter of the rope in inches, multi- 
plied by the diameter of the rope increased by one. 

This will give, of course, the average maximum 
weight that the rope will hold, but the working load 
or the load that a contractor or safe-hauler may apply 
with proper safety and precaution would be consider- 
ably less than the load given by the formula. Other 
data on rope are contained in technologic paper of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 198, by A. H. Stang and L. R. 
Strickenberg, which has just been issued. 
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Program of National Founders’ Conve 
tion at New York 
The program of the annual convention of th 


tional Founders’ Association, to be held at Hotel A 
New York, Nov. 16 and 17, is as follows: 


Wednesday, 10:30 a. m Reports of President W 


sarr, Commissioner A. E, McClintock and Secretar 
Taylor. “Industry and Public Affairs,”” by James A 
counsel National Founders’ Association 

Wednesday Afternoon “Wage Liquidation in Ame 


Industry Already Secured 
M, W. Alexander, managing director 


and to Be Accomplished 
National Industria 


ference Board. “The Present Railway Situation,” by 
Davis, vice-president Gurney Ball Bearing Co “Cau 
the Troubles in the West Virginia Coal Fields.” by | 


Greever, counsel for the coal operators. 


“Foreman Training,’ by L. V. H 
vocational education, State of Nebr 


Thursday Morning 
ley, department of 


es. “a 


for Small Volume Work 


Robert E 3elt, secretary American 


Castings Association 


“Foundry 
Maltleable 


Costs,”’ by 


Address by Hon 
Clubs of 


Nov, 16, 7 p. m 
Associated Advertising 


Convention Dinner, 
Richard H, Lee, president 
the .World. 


The meeting of the administrative council of the 
association will be held on Nov. 15, and the dinner of 
the so-called alumni, comprising past and present mem- 
bers of the administrative council, will take place on 
the evening of the same day. 


Extent of Export Shipments 


In the report, to the Conference on Unemployment, 
of the committee on foreign trade, attention was 
directed to the fact that “a small surplus of production 
over demand for consumption fixes the price of the en- 
tire amount produced. Therefore the problem is t 
maintain the existing volume of export trade. Wit! 
production 10 per cent in excess of domestic requir 
ments, this surplus must either be marketed abroad, 01 
reduction of prices will result, causing reduction in t! 
amount produced and resulting in further unemploy 
ment.” 

Figures given for the proportion exported of the 
1920 production of American farms and mines include 
a number of items exceeding 10 per cent, as follows: 


‘oppet 51.5 per cent Hops 72.5 per ce 
Zine spelter 19.1 per cent Cotton 61.5 per cent 
Tin plate 17.8 per cent Rice »3.2 per ce! 
Rye 16.5 per cer 
Barley 16.5 per cent Tobacco $4.5 per cel 
Dressed meat 13.8 per cent Wheat . : 23.5 per ce 


The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, which 
has recently developed a new high-speed synchronous 
motor, has engaged E. R. Johnson, Minneapolis, to take 
entire charge of all synchronous motor sales. 
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Steel Tank Work Installed in France 


Completion of Orders by the McClintic-Marshall Products 
Co.—Review of Conditions in Europe-as Seen by Robert 
A. McKean During a Sojourn of Over Two Years 


subsidiary of the McClintic-Marshall Co. and 

Riter-Conley Co., reports the completion of a 
large amount of steel tank work in France. The orders 
received during 1919 and early 1920 amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,750,000, consisting of 74 large tanks 
with a total storage capacity of 3,200,000 barrels and 
required 14,000 tons of steel, all of which was shipped 
abroad during 1920. The company also did the erect- 
ing, taking a number of American workmen and the 
necessary machinery to France for this purpose. Many 
of the tanks were larger than any previously built in 
that country and the purchasers insisted that the sell- 
ing company should be responsible for the erection. 
The McClintic-Marshall Products Co. also furnished a 
large tonnage of fabricated structural steel for mill 
buildings for the firm of Société John Cockerill at 
Liege, Belgium. 

Robert A. McKean, general manager of Riter-Conley 
Co., had charge of this work, and has just returned 
home after spending two and one-half years in Europe, 
during which time he visited the main business cen- 
ters of Continental Europe, investigating business con- 
litions and future prospects. Having travelled through 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary and Rouwmania, Mr. 
McKean states that, from personal observation and 

ntact with various business men, he cannot see pros- 
pects of any new steel business in the near future—nor, 
n fact, for several years. In France, the various steel 
industries now are in condition to take care of all their 
own requirements as well as of those of other French 
ndustries requiring steel construction. While only a 
few of the destroyed plants in northern France have 
been rebuilt, the furnaces and mills of Alsace and Lor- 
raine have added largely to the capacity of the coun- 
try, and while ship building is going ahead at a good 
rate, the French mills are able to supply all the steel 
plates and shapes required for this class of work as 

as needed. 
Duty on American Steel 


. HE McClintic-Marshall Products Co., the export 


The duty on American steel amounts to 27 francs 
per 100 kilos on tank material, fabricated, and 36 
franes per 100 kilos on fabricated steel for buildings, 
ridges, ete. This alone would be sufficient to prevent 
exporting such material to France, but in addition the 
French steel companies need all this class of work to 
keep their labor engaged, and also, the rate of ex- 
hange is such that the French investors cannot afford 
to buy from us. At present the rate is 14 francs to the 
lollar; normally, it is 5.45 francs to the dollar. That is 
to say, the frane to-day is worth only about 7%e, in 
sur money while normally it is worth 19%c. This drop 
in the value of the franc is not so badly balanced as 
these figures indicate, as labor has increased, as has 
also the cost of goods, food, living, railroad fares, etc. 
Rents, for instance, have more than doubled and labor 
costs are two and one-half times what they were before 
the war. Mechanics employed in the erection of steel 
tanks are receiving 30 francs per day of 8 hours. This 
equals $2.25 per day in our money. The same class of 
mechanics here receive $8 per day of eight hours. But 
as an offset to this difference in wages, it has been 
demonstrated that American workmen accomplish 
three times as much as the French workmen in a given 
time, when supplied with the same tools and equip- 


ment on construction work. French workmen in estab- 
lished plants, however, are more nearly equal to our 
American workmen in producing capacity and steel 
therefore is manufactured at a cost which prohibits 
our exporting to France, even without thought of the 
duty imposed by that country. 


Little Unemployment in France 


There appears to be less unemployment in France 
than in any other European country, except Germany. 
Living conditions have improved very much, but a good 
deal of complaint is heard about high rents and living 
costs. Reports indicate poor crops during the present 
season, due to dry weather, which will probably neces- 
sitate importing foodstuffs, particularly wheat. This, 
together with needful raw materials to be imported, is 
expected to affect adversely the rate of exchange for 
the remainder of the present year. The hope of the 
country for return to real prosperity is for exchange 
rates to get back again near normal. In the meantime, 
France is not buying anything it can possibly get along 
without. 

Belgium has been suffering from high labor costs 
and refusal of the workmen to accept reductions. Asa 
result, the large steel plants have been idle or are oper- 
ating on only a very small percentage of capacity. The 
complaint of German competition is general. Never- 
theless, Belgian steel mills are making a strong bid 
for export work and are reported having made ship- 
ments into England and are trying hard to get their 
products into the United States. 


Germany Working Hard and Well 


Germany is working hard and efficiently. The low 
value of the mark affords an advantage in cost of manu- 
facture which cannot be overcome by any other coun- 
try. In August the average rate of labor, skilled and 
unskilled, in the steel industries, averaged 50c. to 60c. 
per day of eight hours. This compared with $4 to $5 
per day in the United States. So long, therefore, as 
Germany does not have to import a large percentage of 
its raw materials, it can compete in any market. In 
the case of a highly fabricated work, where a large per- 
centage of the cost is labor, Germany can even import 
the raw material and still compete. The steel mills in 
Germany were reported to be working on an average 
of about 70 per cent of capacity with from 58,000 to 
60,000 men out of employment. The Government pays 
8 marks per day for those out of employment. The 
serious question to-day with Germany is the rapidly 
depreciating value of the mark ond no one seems able 
to predict the ultimate outcome. The impression abroad 
is that if Germany is able to stabilize its money value, 
there will not be much question that it will lead all 
others in competition for world trade. 

Conditions in Czecho-Slovakia were reported gener- 
ally good with men industrious and willing to work, and 
steel mills operating on a fair percentage of ca>acity. 
Some 28,000 were reported not employed and being 
paid 8 kronen per day out of the “Unemployment Fund.” 
The wages for skilled men in iron works, foundries, 
machine shops, textiles, joiners, linen mills and build- 
ing industries average from 45 to 84 kronen per day, 
which at the rate of exchange prevailing in August, 
meant about 62%c. per day. 

In Hungary conditions were somewhat similar to 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Hungarian workmen being re- 
ported as competent and willing to work, with rate of 
wages averaging from 40c. to 50c. per day of eight 
hours. Some of the plants in Hungary are producing 
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work for shipment to Czecho-Slovakia and adjoining 
countries, but in many cases payment was arranged 
for in coal or other raw materials. 


Roumania’s Sad Plight 


Roumania is probably in the worst condition of any 
of the countries in eastern Europe. Its rate of ex- 
change has depreciated in line with all the others and 
in addition the Roumanian workman is not credited with 
being as competent as the Hungarian or German work- 
man. One of the greatest needs of Roumania was re- 
ported to be the repairs of locomotives and cars. One 
of the first things to be noticed when travelling in Rou- 
mania is the large number of broken down locomotives 
on sidings, where they have apparently been since the 
war and with no prospects of being repaired and put 
in service. The Government was reported as buying 
new locomotives on credit, but without facilities and 
without competent mechanics to repair the existing 
locomotives, and with the prospect of not being able 
to properly take care of the new locomotives being de- 
livered when they need repairs. The Government at 
present is constructing a very large bridge over the 
Danube River to connect the railway line from Buchar- 
est to Constanza. This is a bridge which that country 
attempted to buy in the United States two years ago, 
but was not able to contract for it on account of the 
high prices and lack of credit. It is now being built 
from material rolled and fabricated in Transylvania, 
in a plant subsidized by the Government, and is being 


LEIPZIG FAIR A SUCCESS 


Stimulates Export Buying—Heavy Purchases of 
Textile and Paper Mill Machinery 
and Typewriters 


(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 29.—The recent Leipzig 
fall fair illustrates the increasing importance of this 
fair as an export agency. Heavy machinery, which in 
former years has been but sparsely represented, this 
year was a large factor at the technical fair. As far as 
bulky machinery, plant equipment, etc., was concerned, 
exhibits were generally confined to drawings or minia- 
ture models to save transportation costs. 

The collective exposition of the Association of Ger- 
man Machine Tool Manufacturers, which has always 
attracted widest attention at the fair, did not take place 
as the association, by way of experiment, wished to 
ascertain whether business resulting from the annual 
exhibit warranted discontinuing the semi-annual ex- 
hibit. Judging by the large demand for machine tools, 
it appears that the experiment was not a success and 
will probably not be repeated next year. 

Interest was primarily in the expositions of the 
Krupp works and the government works, the latter rep- 
resented by the Deutsche Werke Aktien Gesellschaft. 
For the first time in the history of the fair, the Krupp 
interests exhibited and the exhibits were indicative of 
the vast changes in the production schedule since the 
war. Aside from the products of the Krupp works 
proper, special lines of allied firms and subsidiaries 
were on show. The full range of samples and models 
of products included agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, ore and coal crushing and dressing machinery, 
counting and weighing devices, electric radiators, mag- 
netic chucks, switch gear, rail and truck supplies, 
various products of the new foundries erected after 
the war, cinematographs, etc. Divers specimens of a 
new stainless steel were shown with practical demon- 
strations of its serviceableness and application, while 
a new brand of cast iron called “Thermisilid” was 
claimed to be acid-proof and especially adapted for use 
by the chemical industry. 

The Deutsche Werke was represented with a full 
line of samples of its products which include: sport- 
ing rifles, stoves, ovens, bone crushers, motors, fittings, 
baking machinery, office furniture, etc. The design and 
construction of many machines and implements shown 
were based on the principle of utilizing surplus war 
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erected by the Government, so the investment remai 
entirely within the country. This bridge is expected 
be ready for trains by January, 1922, and when co: 
pleted will be of great service as an outlet to the shi 
ping port of Constanza. 

The oil industry of Roumania is receiving conside 
able attention at the present time, the production beir 
between 20,000 and 25,000 barrels per day. Most 
the wells and many of the refineries were destroy: 
during the war, but the rebuilding of the refineries a; 
the opening of the wells have been carried on steadi 
and now the production is approaching what it wa 
before the war. As there has been considerable talk i) 
regard to the oil fields of Roumania, it might be inter 
esting to note that the total production of the country 
is only about 1 per cent of the total production of the 
world. There still remains a great amount of work t 
be done in Roumania, in rebuilding bridges and replac 
ing destroyed plants, but the present situation is suc} 
that American concerns cannot get the work unless 
they are in position to extend a great many years’ 
credit. The Government and private concerns do not 
have the money to buy. 

Italy is well provided with mills and labor for tak- 
ing care of its own needs in this time of depression; 
so nothing need be expected from that country. Con- 
ditions in England are well known. The labor domina- 
tion of Government, the coal strikes, payments to the 
unemployed, etc., have given the country a big set-back, 
but the nation is coming out of its troubles. 


material. The workmanship of exhibits was generally 
good and the quality showed that appreciable progress 
has been made in eradicating the bad impression abroad 
caused by German products of the war and post-armis- 
tice period. 

Business at the fair was highly satisfactory, export 
sales in particular being heavy. There was large buy- 
ing of agricultural machinery and implements. Fair 
business was done with the Balkan countries. Rou- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria are stated to have 
placed substantial orders. Russia is still a poor mar- 
ket and next to no business was done with that country. 
Textile machinery was much in demand by Switzerland 
and Holland, obviously for re-export. Domestic mills, 
however, were equally keen buyers as the textile in- 
dustry is at present enjoying an almost unprecedented 
period of prosperity, with shortage of machinery and 
skilled labor being the only obstacles in the way of a 
hundred per cent operation. 

The Scandinavian countries and Switzerland were 
the principal buyers of typewriters and manufacturers 
and exporters are rather sanguine regarding the re- 
capturing of foreign markets, lost during the war to 
American competition. The boiler and ship’s machin- 
ery manufacturers report active domestic buying but 
little interest is shown by foreign customers. In the 
locomotive industry, a siight decrease in activity is 
registered. Although orders on hand will keep the 
works busy until spring, the volume of new orders is 
causing some disappointment; There is decided im- 
provement in the machine tool industry. Turret lathes 
and vises head the list of inquiries. There is also an 
increasing demand for various paper mill machinery. 

The position of the automobile industry has been 
steadily improving of late and the automobile show and 
races, held this week, have been very successful. A 
large number of Americans, Englishmen, Belgians and 
other foreigners visited the show and while details of 
sales are yet lacking, it is reported from a reliable 
source that orders on hand will keep the industry em- 
ployed until next fall. There were many new depar- 
tures in design and construction, including a car whose 
design is based on flying machine principles with the 
motor in the rear. The car, which has been given the 
“drop” form, with the front part hemispheroidal in 
shape and the rear part pointed, was designed by Dr 
Rumpler, designer of the Rumpler flying machine. Re- 
ports from the Frankfurt International Fair comment 
favorably on the inquiries for machinery and tools by 
Holland, Switzerland, Luxemburg, the Scandinavian 
and Near Eastern countries. 
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Rapid Increase of Exports to Far East 


Machine Tool Builders’ Association Receives 
Encouraging Reports as to What Has Been 
Done and as to Prospects in Foreign Fields 


machine tools are not so hopeless as might appear 

on the surface, despite present German competi- 

yn, was made clear by two speakers on foreign trade 

ynditions at the annual convention of the National 

Machine Tool Builders’ Association last week at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. 

J. H. Drury, treasurer Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, 

\lass., who had just returned from a European trip, 

hich included a stay in Germany, said that costs of 

ng and costs of production are advancing in Ger- 

iny, and that the low prices which the Germans are 

vy making cannot continue on the present basis for 


PM iac the possibilities for export of American 


\t present the Germans with their low prices are 
ling Europe with their machinery. Production of 
in Norway and Sweden has been stopped because 
plants cannot compete with Germany, and the 
country has also made considerable headway in 
and other European countries. 
Many of the European dealers who have for years 
esented American machine-tool manufacturers, see- 
their trade slip away from them through inability 
ympete, have appealed to American manufacturers 
out suecess for reductions in prices, which would 
ike it possible for European buyers to produce Amer- 
tools. These European dealers require no financial 
p, he said, but want American tool builders to fix 
; for their machines in foreign money and to ar- 
ge terms of payment based on the money exchange 
s at the time of sale. 
Mr. Drury said it had cost less to secure markets in 
‘ope for American machinery than it had cost other 
ufacturers to establish markets there, but that the 
erican machine-tool trade would have all this work 
lo over again at considerable cost unless steps were 
to protect that trade. 
The speaker concluded by saying that American 
hine-tool builders should help their foreign agents 
educing their costs and reducing their selling prices. 


The Orient as a Machine-Tool Market 


\nother excellent talk on foreign trade in machine 
is was delivered by W. H. Rastall, chief of the in- 
istrial machinery division, Bureau of Foreign and 
iomestic Commerce, who spent nine years in selling 
ichinery in Asia. Mr. Rastall’s subject was “The 
‘vient as a Machine Tool Market.” He presented in- 
teresting statistics on the growth of our machine-tool 
trade abroad, showing that since the war our European 
trade has declined while our trade with the Orient has 


increased. He painted a promising picture of the pos- 


sibilities of an increasing trade in the Far East, par- 


ticularly with India and China, because of the awaken- 


ng there to the need for industrialization. 

“Don’t concentrate so closely on your domestic prob- 
ems as to forget the foreign field,” Mr. Rastall urged. 
‘le showed the enormous growth in the export of ma- 
hine tools from the United States in the five-year 
period from 1909 to 1913, inclusive, in which time there 
vas an increase of about 340 per cent. In 1909 our 


“xports were valued at $3,600,000; in 1910, $6,000,000; 


1911, $9,600,000; 1912, $12,100,000; 1913, $16,000,000. 
uring this same period, neither British nor German 
xports showed corresponding growth. British exports 
n 1909 were (in dollars), $3,700,000; 1910, $3,500,000; 
1911, $3,700,000; 1912, $4,500,000; 1913, $4,900,000. 


German figures for 1909 were unobtainable, but for 


1910 were $12,368,000; 1911, $12,323,000; 1912, $15,- 
18,000; 1913, $19,494,000. German figures include 
some forms of machinery such as stone cutting and 


woodworking not so classified in American and British 
customs returns. 

Mr. Rastall made the point that American machine 
tool sales abroad in that five-year period had outdis- 
tanced greatly the two leading competitors and that 
this prestige should not be lost through lack of proper 
efforts now at a time when competition is keener. 


Growth Since 1913 


Since 1913 American exports have grown with even 
greater rapidity, due in part, of course, to the war 
demand. In 1914, exports were $14,000,000; 1915, $28,- 
000,000; 1916, $61,000,000; 1917, $85,000,000; 1918, 
$58,000,000; 1919, $58,000,000; 1920, $44,000,000; 1921 
(estimated), $20,000,000. 

Europe’s share of our total exports has decreased 
steadily since 1910, with the exception of the year 1915. 
Percentages follow: 1910, 81 per cent of all of machine 
tools exported went to Europe; 1913, 76 per cent; 1915, 
89 per cent; 1918, 74 per cent; 1919, 69 per cent; 1920, 
57 per cent. 

Europe is a market that must not be neglected, 
said Mr. Rastall, but other machine-tool markets should 
also be given their due share of attention. Asia has 
imported from the United States within a few years 
as many tools as she could have imported in a century 
at the rate she was buying some years before the war. 
Asia’s commercial rejuvenation, excepting Japan, was 
coincident with the war. For several years Japan has 
been buying large quantities of American machinery. 
There is a growing feeling, said Mr. Rastall, that China 
as a market for machine tools is worthy of more atten- 
tion. Of our Asiatic shipments of machine tools last 
year, Japan took 50 per cent and China 15 per cent. 


Asiatic Business Has Grown 


Shipments to Asia over a period of 10 years were 
valued as follows: 1910, $156,000; 1913, $200,000; 
1915, $534,000; 1918, $5,900,000; 1919, $8,800,000; 1920, 
$7,400,000. Exports for 1921 were estimated at $6,- 
000,000. 

Australian business has grown from $153,000 in 
1910 to $1,100,000 in 1920, while Latin America, which 
took only $476,000 worth of American machine tools in 
1910, took $4,000,000 worth in 1920. 

American shipments of machine tools to Asia in 
1910 were only 3 per cent of the whole; in 1913, 1 per 
cent; 1915, 2 per cent; 1918, 11 per cent; 1919, 15 per 
cent; 1920, 17 per cent, while it is estimated that the 
1921 percentage is 25. 

Asia is now developing very rapidly in an indus- 
trial way, said Mr. Rastall, and the most significant 
growth is that of British India. The previous policy 
of the British Government was to take India’s raw ma- 
terials and manufacture them into finished products 
in Great Britain, but for some reason there was a 
change in this policy a few years ago, and now the 
British are working toward the industrialization of that 
country. 

Citing the enormous natural advantages which India 
possesses, Mr. Rastall said it is possible to manufac- 
ture pig iron there from native ores and lay it down 
in San Francisco, on a basis to compete with American 
iron. The plant of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., recently 
completed, was mentioned and Mr. Rastall stated that 
this plant would become the center of a large group 
of allied manufacturing enterpr'ses. It is impossible, 
he said, to predict how far this movement toward India’s 
industrialization will go, but it has immerse possibili- 
ties. The sugar industry, for example, is to be de- 
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veloped along more modern lines, and the necessary 
machinery may be built in that country. 


India’s Railroad Problem 

He said America’s great opportunity was to supply 
American engineers for the various developments. He 
added that American engineers are very highly thought 
of, and that they have procured successful results when 
British and Germans have failed. He cited the rail- 
road problem of India as a concrete example of how 
India needs American genius. The Indian railroads 
were patterned along European lines and have proved 
inadequate for the traffic of that country, which needs 
American railroad methods. 

The potentialities of the India market are indicated 
by the growth of our machine-tool exports to that 
country in a decade. The figures follow: 1910, $45,- 
765; 1913, $43,717; 1915, $23,700; 1918, $1,251,662; 
1919, $900,429; 1920, $1,374,068. India is taking 18 
per cent of our tool exports to Asia. 

As an indication of the interest being taken by 
British investors in Indian development, Mr. Rastall 
stated that in the six months ended June, 1921, capital 
issues totaling £14,600,000 sterling were floated in Great 
Britain for Indian enterprises, as compared with 
£1,500,000 in the six months ended June, 1920, and 
£3,500,000 in the last half of 1920. 

Another market not to be neglected is the Dutch 
East Indies, whose American tool imports have grown 
from $4,365 in 1910 to $326,086 in 1920. Java is the 
most important island of the group because of its im- 
mense sugar, rubber and tea industries. Java has a 
population of 39,000,000 and its length is equivalent 
to the distance from New York to Chicago. 


Sales Made Through Merchants 


Mr. Rastall said that 100 per cent of the machinery 
sales in Asia are made through local merchants. He 
said that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has reasonably complete lists of the machinery 
merchants in all cities of the world and he invited 
members to visit Washington, a visit being recom- 
mended rather than letter writing, assuring the ma- 
chinery manufacturers of the greatest co-operation of 
the bureau in fostering foreign trade. Not only are 
names of merchants abroad on file, but data concern- 
ing them, such as the lines in which they specialize, 
their attitude toward American products, ete. He sug- 
gested the appointment of merchants abroad as agents, 
coupled with intensive mail work, and the co-operation 
of the machine-tool builder’s own representative if this 
is practical. 


Congressman Underhill Speaks 


At Tuesday afternoon’s meeting Charles L. Under- 
hill, representative in Congress from Haverhill, Mass., 
discussed interestingly various phases of current prob- 
lems, including the railroad situation, legislative mat- 
ters, taxation, etc. He strongly advocated the sales tax, 
which, he declared, would distribute the burden of taxa- 
tion more equitably. 

David F. Jordan, professor of finance in the School 
of Commerce, New York University, talked on “Busi- 
ness Cycles,” showing the signs which in good times 
peint out the danger of approaching depression and in 
times of depression point the way to economic and busi- 
ness revival. As a practical means of determining the 
progress of recovery in a time like the present, Pro- 
fessor Jordan suggested a close watching of the com- 
modity markets, such as pig iron, copper, corn, wheat 
and cotton. He explained the significance of bank 
statements, showing how this information can be util- 
ized in determining the business situation. 

The meeting Tuesday afternoon was concluded with 
talks by C. L. Cameron of Gould & Eberhardt and 
Ernest F. Du Brul, general manager of the associa- 
tion, on “What things should machine-tool builders do 
and what should they avoid at various stages of the 
cycle?” These talks were illustrated with charts show- 
ing curves of machine-tool business in previous periods 
of prosperity and depression. 

Wednesday was devoted to group meetings of manu- 
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facturers of the various types of machine tools. A 
new group to meet in this way was the manufactu:. ys 
of sheet metal working machines. 

The addresses by Mr. Drury and Mr. Rastall, 
ready referred to, were delivered at the Thursday m 
ing session and members of the association also 
tributed to discussions on subjects of interest. H 
Flather, treasurer Flather & Co., Nashua, N. H., 
cussed the question, “What can be made in idle ; 





chine-tool plants during times of slack demand for recy H 
lar product?” Mr. Flather took the negative side 0! es 
this question, relating various attempts his compan, i 
had made in previous times of depression to do work ; 
outside of machine-tool manufacture. Generally, he ; 


said, these efforts were financially unsuccessful. H 


advised strongly sticking to one’s own specialized branch | 
of work. Special machinery manufacture, being son bd 
what in line with the machine-tool builder’s regular e! “sh 


forts, he commended as the best “side line” for du 
times, but sometimes the construction of special n 2a 


chinery, he added, has resulted in large losses for t iN 
manufacturer. a 

“What reductions in prime costs may be expected RS 
in the machine-tool industry during 1922?” was the su - 
ject assigned to Percy M. Brotherhood, vice-presiden: Be 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, wi! ee 
stated that his investigations all led him back to th: a 
question of freight rate reductions. He argued that e 
the extent of reduction in costs of manufacturing ma s 


chine tools next year will be governed to a considerab! 
extent by the amount of saving that is effected by lower 
freight rates. 

J. E. Andress, secretary Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, 
I]l., discussed credit insurance in foreign trade, relat 
ing efforts that have been made to persuade the Gov 
ernment to provide some form of foreign trade credit in- 
surance. Secretary of Commerce Hoover was appealed 
to, but said such a plan would be equivalent to Gov- 
ernment subsidy of business. No great deal of success 
has been achieved with the banks, although some efforts 
along this line are being made by specialized vanks. 


Committee Reports 


The catalog committee, Stanley H. Bullard, chair 
man, reported that the association’s foreign trade cata- 
log has been completed and 10,000 copies are now being 
sent abroad. 

The safety committee reported that its report can 
not be made until the report of the committee on power 
transmission has been completed. 

The committee on cancellations and contracts has 
completed a standard contract form which has been sent 
to members for their suggestions and criticisms. 

The committee on standardization has been able t 
get a few standards started within the past year, but 
generally the work has not progressed far. The as 
sociation is co-operating in this work with the machin 
tool section of the American Society of Mechanica esa 
Engineers. 








Old Officers Re-elected bag 


Officers were elected at the final session, no changes 
being made except in the office of secretary, to whic 





Howard W. Dunbar, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., was a 
elected, succeeding Carl F. Dietz, formerly of that com a 
pany, who resigned from membership in the associatio! = 
because of leaving the machine-tool business. August ’ 
H. Tuechter, president Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co., 


Cincinnati, was re-elected president; E. J. Kearney, 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, first vi 
president; C. Wood Walter, Cincinnati Milling Machin: q 
Co., Cincinnati, vice-president, and Winslow Blanchard . 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass., treasurer 

Atlantic City was selected for the spring meeting 
the exact dates to be fixed by the executive committee 


Directors of the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, have authorized expenditure of $100,000 for im- 
provements to the plant, the work to be carried for- 
ward by the company’s own organization. 
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Selling Machine Tools During Depression 


National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association Considers War Taxes, Surplus 
Tools and Better Salesmanship at Convention 


tion of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association devoted much time to specu- 
lation as to when the genuine revival of business would 
take place. All predictions then were that the date 
would be long before now. At the fall meeting in the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Oct. 19, a different note 
was struck. On this date, a year later, all had become 
reconciled to a low level of business and the keynote 
of the convention was expressed by one speaker who 
declared: ‘We must learn how we can best trim our 
sails to weather the present long stretch of stormy 
weather.” 
The following thoughts were uppermost in the minds 
of those present: The excess profits taxes of 1918 
were severe to machine tool dealers in a measure out 
of proportion to many other industries and steps should 
be taken to secure a refund of certain taxes from the 
Government; this association should publish a monthly 
bulletin to serve as a clearing house of ideas of the 
dealers and to circulate among buyers and educate 
them as to real conditions; better salesmanship must 
be evolved to cope with the large supply of second- 
hand machinery, to point out the benefits of improved 
features in design of the newer tools and to convince 
manufacturers and repair plants that for most thorough 
economies the best tools are needed; the history of the 
machine tool business has shown that for every de- 
pression of the past some new manufacturing develop- 
ment has rescued the industry—take the sewing ma- 
chine, the typewriter, the bicycle and the automobile— 
and “history repeats itself.” 


Or year ago the members of the machine tool sec- 


Address of Chairman Swind 


There was an attendance of 40, including three from 
California, and all machine tool centers were well 
represented. In his opening remarks, L. H. Swind, 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, chairman of the 
machine tool section, stated that the membership of the 
organization now totals 155; of these 21 deal in ma- 
chine tools alone and the remainder in tools and sup- 
plies, or the latter only. Eighty per cent of the mem- 
bership is east of the Mississippi River. The capital 
rating of the membership represents $30,000,000. He 
suggested that this branch confer with Ernest F. 
DuBrul, general manager National Machine Tool 
suilders’ Association, with regard to forming a com- 
mittee to deal with the problems of mutual interest tc 
both the builders and the dealers. He compared the 
machinery builders and dealers to the United States; the 
buying public to the European countries; the United 
States has the materials and finished products, but 
Europe hasn’t the money with which to buy. He advised 
some scheme for uniform appraising of second hand 
tools (the employment, for instance, of the American 
Appraisal Co.) so that when used machines are taken 
in partial payment for new machines, some standard 
values would be on record. He said that the machine 
tool interests had been too hard hit by the excess profit 
taxes; that the corporations fared worse than the 
partnerships and that concerted efforts should be made 
to rectify these conditions. Present and immediate 
prospects offer but little encouragement, he said, about 
business in general. The unemployment in the metal- 
working trades in Philadelphia during other periods 
of depression were as follows: 1908, 34% per cent; 
1914, 27 per cent; on Sept. 1, 1921, it was 48.8 per cent. 

“A Message from the Coast” was delivered by H. G. 
Mitchell, president Harron, Rickard & McCone Co., San 
Francisco. Using the year, October, 1920, to October, 
1921, industrial operations in his State were from 50 to 
80 per cent of those the year before. California has 
suffered comparatively slightly from the depression. 


There machine tool sales are normally of single ma- 
chines and these have held up well. Los Angeles is 
perhaps the only spot in the United States not hit by 
the depression. Most of the sales from this center 
have been to the newly developed interior of the State. 
There is the report that a large machine tool manu- 
facturing plant will be built in Los Angeles. 


Plea for High Ethics 


August H. Tuechter, president of the builders’ asso- 
ciation, remarked that he had been in this business for 
35 years, had witnessed many depressions, but none 
just like the present one. He pleaded for high ethics 
in business and co-operation between builders and 
dealers, because as the German proverb goes: “One 
hand washes the other.” “In 21 years we have had 
seven periods of depression,” he said. “We don’t want 
the times to come back when a price list meant nothing 
except as a guide to general price levels.” 

W. A. Viall, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., admitted that he is a pessimist, but said pessi- 
mists were good for a community as a check to illogical 
optimism. He classed pig iron salesmen as habitual 
optimists, invariably saying that prices were not going 
to fall and that supplies are not plentiful. He told how 
the sewing machine, typewriter, bicycle and automobile 
had promoted business in machine tools and said that 
some new development in the future might prove as 
effective a stimulant as these had been. At present we 
are looking to the railroads, which must be made to 
realize that economical machine shops are better 
money-makers and savers than fancy dining car equip- 
ment. He said that much responsibility rests upon the 
dealers, for they are the ones who come most directly 
in touch with prospective purchasers and can best feel 
the pulse of the people. 


Machine Tools for Schools 


Special concessions on sales of machine tools to 
schools should not be made, according to E. J. Kearney, 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., first 
vice-president of the builders’ organization. He won- 
dered if the equipment of vocational training schools 
had not been overdone—if efforts weren’t being dupli- 
cated in schools that were more properly being carried 
on at factories. What is the use, for instance, he 
asked, of putting mining equipment and machines in a 
school adjacent to a mine, when knowledge could be 
gained at first hand? There should be taught in the 
school what cannot be taught in the factory, and vice 
versa. In Wisconsin, continuation schools which have 
part time courses for those employed in industry, 
supplement rather than take the place of factory train- 
ing. Typewriter manufacturers sometimes sell their 
machines to schools at half price for the reason that 
pupils learn to use their machines and will continue 
to do so later professionally. Not so with machine 
tools, however; so the advertising factor of price con- 
cessions to schools is lost. The speaker said that in 
his district the industries paid 85 per cent of the taxes. 
Machine tool builders pay enough taxes so they do not 
need to make price concessions to schools for charitable 
reasons. 

Percy M. Brotherhood, first vice-president Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, discussed the fol- 
lowing: “In order to best serve the manufacturers’ 
interest, what percentage of the dealers’ resources 
should be kept liquid in order to constructively finance 
sales promotion during periods of low tide business?” 
It was agreed by the speaker and others who followed 
on this subject that the dealer cannot perform the 
functions of a banker and that the builder must call 
upon the banker where heavy financing is involved. 
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The late forenoon and all afternoon were devoted 
to impromptu discussions of various subjects on the 
printed program. Action taken by dealers in guar- 
anteeing against price declines must depend on what 
action the builders take, it was agreed. 


Announcement of Price Changes 


The question as to whether price changes could be 
announced in advance, together with reasons for the 
same, and published in the trade papers, was talked 
over thoroughly. It was concluded that the most help- 
ful publicity would be the setting forth of reasons for 
price advances at the time of the advance. In case of 
price declines, not much could be said for fear the 
buyer might read between the lines reasons for further 
declines. It was suggested that the proposed monthly 
bulletin of the dealers’ association might be a useful 
instrument in educational propaganda. Mr. Swind 
told of an incident in Philadelphia when one of the city 
departments recently received bids on a group of tools 
It was ready to buy when someone hinted that tools 
would go lower after the builders’ and dealers’ con- 
ventions. Accordingly, the city department decided to 
readvertise later. Had the right educational matter 
been prepared, this would not have happened, in the 
opinion of Mr. Swind. 

The surplus tool situation brought forth lively dis- 
cussion. From all centers, it was reported that used 
tools are more in demand than new. Even some of the 
production plants, which normally never consider a 
second hand machine, have been investigating them. A 
Pittsburgh delegate told of the substitution of new 
machines at used machine prices when old machines 
are asked for. A member from Detroit related how 


Cost of Freight Last Year and in 1914 
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In making a comparison of the 
ton of pig iron in 1914 and 1921, an independent 
steelworks interest at Youngstown, Ohio, finds that the 


freight cost of one 
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exporters, whose orders had been canceled, have sold 
new machines at exactly half price. Comment was 
made on the large number of second hand dealers who 
had sprung up in New England, one of whom in Boston 
recently went bankrupt. The observation was mad: 
that the prices for used machines are now on the lev<! 
with the prices for new before the war. The lowest 
prices on used equipment are being made by the newer 
dealers who have not yet gained the confidence of th 
trade and who make the extremely low prices to get 
business. No estimate was made of the number of used 
machines for sale, but it was agreed that they will 
give serious competition with new machines for many 
months to come. 


Better Salesmanship Needed 


The need of better salesmanship in view of de- 
pressed conditions was unanimously admitted. Several 
explained how their young salesmen were made to visit 
machine tool builders periodically to go through thie 
plants and in some cases work with the machines in 
order to get better knowledge about the things they 
are selling. Plant executives must be made to see that 
to produce at minimum cost they must have the newest 
and best tools; salesmen must be able to help keep the 
machines they sell in repair; the advantages of new 
machinery over second hand must be pointed out; the 
meaning of the word, “work,” in the old-fashioned 
sense must be understood as never before. 

It was suggested that this and other organizations 
get together to try to recover from the Government 
money paid for excess profit taxes where these had bee! 
heavier than was just. Instances were related where 
such refunds had already been made by the Govern 
ment. 


have been on an average of 30 per cent of capacity. 
It is estimated that the present rate is between 45 and 
50 per cent. Recovery in iron and steel works during 
the past month has been notable. 

Interesting statistics are provided by a special bul- 


1921 1914 
Lb. Used for Freight Rate lreight Cost per Freight Freight Cost 

Material Ton of Lron and Tax Ton of Iron Rate per Ton of Iron 
Gogebic or ‘ errr 213 (Direct) $3.02 S .287 $1.41 $ .134 
Masel OPO ...000 0000608008 3,708 (Direct) 3.02 1.999 1.66 2.748 
Coke . a ee eh oh ater Lad 2.204 (By-prod.) 2.808 3.094 Bee Hive 1.20 1.322 
Oe «i cces aces eee eee 8435 865 .026 Aver. 36 .136 
DIGRORERG. 6 vd cici ec 5.00c eens eee 272 1.586 .193 49 O91 
Miscellaneous ‘Etec eee ‘ ores 101 Cxte .05 Est 
Slag and ash produced....-cee- 1,280 71 406 Free é 

otal ... iba paece Kins $9.406 $4.481 

If one-half of the o used is placed on dock, approximately 46c. per ton should be added to cover handling and storage. 


assembly charges in 1914 amounted to $4.481 per ton 
of iron, and $9.406 in 1921. 

The company has compiled the accompanying com- 
parative table. 


Canned Goods Unit Established by Department 
of Commerce 





WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—Established to develop for- 
eign markets for American canned goods, assisting the 
canners as well as producers of tin plate and other 
materials, the canned foods industry has been created 
as a unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, with B. R. Hart, Lexington, Ky., named as spe- 
cial agent of this section, which comes under the food- 
stuff division. Mr. Hart was for 15 years in official 
charge of food and drug inspection in important dis- 
tricts for the bureau of chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Revival in Demand for Castings 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 24.—A revival of demand for cast- 
ings has enabled a majority of foundries in Milwaukee 
and vicinity to extend operations in the last 10 days 
to two weeks. Steel, gray and malleable iron and brass 
casting shops shared in the resumption of greater buy- 
ing activity. In the last six months foundry operations 
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letin of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin on the 
state labor market in September, based on an analysis 
of reports from 211 establishments with 58,000 em- 
ployees, or about one-third of all factory workers in 
the state now employed, and a weekly payroll of 
$1,250,000. Weekly wages in iron and steel mills have 
fallen from an average of $39.78 in July, 1920, to $25.87 
in September, 1921. Most of the other wage rates have 
fallen less rapidly, but all have felt the hand of de- 
flation. 


The Yale & Towne Co-operatives, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has dissolved. Originally the organization in- 
cluded 1100 members, employees of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., locks, hoists, etc., but membership dwindled 
to 700 and patronage from these was too small to war- 
rant continuing the venture. In its most flourishing 
days the company did $3,500 to $4,000 business weekly. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Westfield, Mass., is 
planning for a permanent industrial exhibit of local 
products. The chamber also has in mind a monthly 
get-together of factory and mill foremen. At such a 
conference subjects of interest to foremen will be dis- 
cussed by competent and successful foremen from vari- 
ous lines of industry. 
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Lines of Steel Consumption 


There has been in recent months, and still is, 
a great disparity between the volume of business 
in the steel industry and the volume of business 
or commercial activity in general. This disparity 
has not been as generally recognized, or at least 
its extent not 
one might expect. 


has been as fully appreciated, as 
Perhaps one reason for this 


lack of true appraisal has been the influence, not 


So much for external conditions. The steel 
industry exhibits internal conditions that show 
there has been an abnormal or unusual condition. 
The steel industry has always studied carefully 
the assortment of demand for its various finished 
products and in the past was fairly successful in 
alining its finishing capacity. In times of heavy 
demand before the war the shape, plate, bar, wire, 
pipe, sheet and tin plate mills generally exhibited 
approximately the same degree of activity. Now 


consciously felt, of the old adage that “ir is : é; sa ; 
eo , € trade.” e io * there are wide disparities between the different 
1e Darometer oO rade, . = 
ines : branches of the finished steel trade, and the mere 
This recognized prophetic nature of steel lay 


in the fact that steel is bought for construction 
purposes, usually before the construction is ac- 
tively engaged in, and construction work is under- 
taken when investors expect business conditions 
to On that 
prophetic. 


improve. many occasions has made 
steel activity 

The production of steel ingots as reported by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute was 38 per 
cent great in the six months, April to Sep- 
of this in the corresponding 


months of 1920, so that there was, so to speak, a 


as 


tember, year as 


“lag” of 62 per cent. In the month of July alone 


there was a lag of 71 per cent. This is in tonnage, 


fact of disparities, no matter of what sort, would 
show that there is an unusual condition existing. 
The nature of the disparities explains in consider- 
able measure why the total demand for steel has 
been light when in general there is a very fair 
volume of commercial activity. Articles of 
mon, every-day use like sheets, tin plate, wire, 


com- 


nails and pipe have been in very fair demand, 
velative to the total tonnage of steel orders, and 
this is in keeping with the fact that the every- 
hand-to-mouth commercial activity of the 
country is at a fair stage. On the other hand, the 
production of rails, structural shapes and plates 
has been very light, quite in keeping with the 


day, 


not in money value of turnover. For April to . ; ; : : 
Sate bisa} is lat tatist; deal 7 situation that there is little new construction in 
July inclusive (later statistics not being avail- ; ; . . 

: god ; So the form of large undertakings and that the rail- 
able) the freight ton-mileage of the railroads 


showed a lag of 24 per cent, against the 62 
cent lag in steel production. 
period debits to individual 
showed a lag of about 


per 
For the six-months 
at banks 
These bank 


accounts 
18 per cent. 


roads are in very impoverished condition. In line 
pipe and tubular goods generally for the oil fields 
there has been very little activity, for the oil 
industry has had little occasion to expand. 


debits measure with considerable closeness the 
volume of money turnover, and in view of the —— 

: an . ated 
deflation of most prices the physical volume of Steel Wages Have Been Liquid te 
trade thus indicated may be taken as having One outstanding feature of the September re- 


actually increased. 

Thus it is evident that there has been much 
commercial activity, but plainly it has not been 
of the character that produces much demand upon 
the steel mills. One factor has been the existence 
of stocks of steel and of manufactures of steel. 
Steel production had to be curtailed while the 
stocks were being liquidated, but during that pe- 
riod food, clothing and many commodities were 
moved and consumed, producing ton-mileage on 
the railroads and the issuing of checks on banks. 


port on employment and wages, issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, is the 
heavy drop in average pay envelopes of men in 
the iron and steel group, compared with automo- 
bile workers and those engaged in building and 
repairing railroad cars. The steel worker’s aver- 
age pay has fallen 50.2 per cent since last year; 
the automobile worker’s envelope has shrunk only 
7.2 per cent, and the car man’s 17.6 per cent. 
Not only has the steel worker been called upon 
to stand a far heavier cut than those in the other 
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two metal-working groups, but he is also at a 
heavy disadvantage when compared with the tex- 
tile and clothing worker. In the eight groups 
eported under this latter head, including leather 
és and boots and shoes, the average pay envelope 
decreased only 8.4 per cent from September, 1920, 
y to September, 1921. As a direct result, the textile 
ie nd clothing operator now has an average of 
} 321.69 per week, compared with $17.87 for the 
teel worker. Last year the steel worker received 
$35.86, compared with $23.69 for the textile and 
lothing hand.* 

Official 1920 figures give the average pay of 
ailroad employees as $1,820 for the year, or $35 
ner week. Assuming the present existence of the 
2 per cent cut scheduled for last July, the figure 
$30.80 per week, or 72.3 per cent 
Reflecting 


uld now be 
ove the average steel worker’s pay. 
this, the steel man may well be pardoned if 
does not enthuse over the present attitude of 
railroad man in blocking the return to nor- 

The steel worker has already done his 
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Russell Sage Foundation, showed that prices de- 
clined for about 30 vears after that rise and for a 
like period after the Civil War rise. There were, 
of course, many fluctuations, but recoveries or reac- 
tions did not bring prices to previous high points. 
This is not proof as to what is to occur after the 
1920 peak, but it is very suggestive that one should 
be conservative. Suggestive along precisely the same 
line is the experience we have had in the past few 
years with rising prices. Throughout the period 
there was recognition everywhere of what was com- 
monly called the “vicious circle,” 
spiral.” An advance in price of one commodity 
brought an advance in another, that in another, and 
so on around to the first again. In the decline there 
must necessarily be a spiral also. That is, prices 
cannot all tumble straight down to a certain level 
and then all stop. 

In the choice between a plan that assumes that 
prices will react upward and a plan that assumes 


or “the ascending 


the general trend will continue downward, the con- 


men Acadia 


es nae et trea as tee oe 


Aetes a tna, é 
anne 


aay 


oe 


: servative course is to adopt the latter and proceed 
Bo ‘ - . a ‘ 
re: why should others be exempted? accordingly. Conservatism does not mean pessi- 
; ; £1) 
mism, a refusal to see any good in a new venture, 
“ but dictates planning so that the course will be 
Conservatism in Industry found safe if values continue to decline. 
One does not need to be a pessimist in order to W hile the view that values are likely to go on 
oahen A pessimistic philosophy regards declining dictates conservatism in the making of ' 
onserva oe é 28S s SO < : , e 
things as more or less evil. A conservative pol- capital investments, it opens up another vista. The 
LITRES « 5 i » e 4 Phas < 7 : , : 
. cost ¢ anufacture > Cc ty ‘olved is ; 
picks out the things that are good and makes ss : " : 7 og! of the a J involved is 
re : ‘ . ikely to decline. t ay be that the comm ty : 
ire that a thing picked out as good really is good. -_ may that the « odity 
. . es I , se a ready sale ; e “ice at : 
: Sheae salen alliaiics tin daweleemeent of eiak doe 1ot promise a ready sale at the price tha 
At the present stage in } ill aia ; ’ 
5 erce two ways appear to lie open for the improve- oar lave to ; demanded at ee a. woul i} 
é are 3 : : sell better at ; wer price. The prospect is ‘ 
$ of the business of a firm or corporation. One °*" ” ces bellies - Sa Phe a aes is th : iu 
%y ; : ” . “ » the manufacturer will be able to produce the article pe 
s is by “business” in general becoming ‘“‘good Het 
PI me Be ee ; . . more cheaply in the future and thus his market is 
* | pulling the individual concern along with it. saan : ne * Huy 
5 ther is by the individual interest making its ‘®5 to broaden. An increase in the selling price 
e ¢ le! Ss DY , é sTes € : ; 5 . i. > 
Ss OE : re or a decrease in the cost of production offer equally r 
a siness gocd by its own particular effort. The con- ; P “ : hi 
4 : urse is to assume that improvement i an increase in the profit. The conservative course i 
‘ ative course 1S tO ass 1e é , ; > . ; s ft 
4 ; —— > ; : on Is ft vlan for “( a.ong tne ls ‘+r route iia 
me by individual effort, instead of by waiting to plan for profit a‘ong the latter route. preys 
. > 7 
ymething to turn up. ry 
In the making of decisions involved in the de- Solving the Titanium Problem ti 
pment or expansion of a business an appraisal What appears to be a long step toward a solu- : 


If a 
ew plant is to be built or a new department added, 


tne future of values is usually necessary. tion of the problem of smelting titaniferous iron 


ores is found in the results of experiments recently 





the present cost of construction is to be compared carried on in Canada. The details are published in 
the October and Steel of 


Hitherto most attempts to reduce such ores have 


ey 


issue of Iron Canada. 


undertake the same class of construction. Pes- 
simism would suggest that the new venture would 


Conservatism wou!d suggest that the 


been based on the assumption that titanium acts as 


an acid in fluxing. 


+ ‘ina . 

4 with the cost in future years, when a competitor 
3 

7 

B succeed. 


While the results were success- 
vreatest care be exercised in making the plans and 
‘estimating the prospective returns. 


ful in a measure, the operating difficulties as to 
slags were many. In the new experiments an en- 
In Mendelejeff’s 


periodic table, some elements are basic and some 


mga 


er ance a OREN ae te me lg 
= Tl lag 8 EN: UR oo 


A year ago, when it was seen that prices had 
passed their peak in the post-war rise, there was no 
incertainty as to their future course. It was plain 


tirely different basis was adopted. 


- 
eguemee Feo re 


acid, while others are neutral or amphoteric, capable 


KC 
Suey apes 


hat declines would be the order of the day. Now of acting either way according to conditions. Ti- if 
\4 ne prospect is not so clear. There has been a great tanium is one of the latter. The experimenters, by iF 
| decline, and the decline has been so irregular, as be- figuring their burden in such a way that in the i i: 
‘ween different commodities and different classes of resultant slag titanium acts as a base in a high t 

ervice, that some seem marked for advances. There acid mixture, instead of an acid, show that high ih 


‘s room now for some uncertainty as to whether 
‘he average level of prices will continue to decline 
r will have a reaction or recovery. 


A study of commodity prices in the United 


silica and titanium in iron ores may be a source of 
profit. In the new method of smelting, silica is 
added instead of lime. 


ae 
~~ 


There is thus a saving in 


rs 
Pe Oe 


raw materials, the inherent titanium replacing lime. te 


tates since the great rise at the time of the war of 


1812, in the period of the Napoleonic wars, recently 


made by Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin, statistician of the 





The resulting slags are reported to leave little to 
be desired, and the investigators hope that they 
have discovered the “germ of a radical yet sound 
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departure in the commercial smelting of iron.” If 
so, it means much to Canadian owners of iron ores 
as well as to some in this country. 


Export Trade in Pipes and Fittings 


To the sharp decline in exports of American 
iron and steel there is one notable exception. For- 
eign demand for American pipe and fittings, both 
cast and wrought, has not only exceeded the move- 
ment last year but has been larger than in any 
other year on record. In wrought pipe and fittings, 
exports to September, 1921, amounting to 300,000 
tons, were not only in excess of the total for all of 
1920 but practically equal to the combined exports 
in 1913 of both wrought and cast pipe and fittings. 
Mexico is credited with about one-third of these 
exports this year and British India stands second, 
whereas last year Japan ranked second to Mexico. 
In cast pipe and fittings the increase has not been 
so heavy as in wrought, but to Sept. 1 the move- 
ment was 40,000 tons as against 36,000 tons for 
the same eight months in 1920. Here again Mexico 
is the leading purchaser this year, whereas last 
year Cuba had first place. Together cast and 
wrought pipe and fittings made up nearly 20 per 
cent of all iron and steel exports to Sept. 1. 

The figures are striking proof of the growth of 
the world’s oil industry and a demonstration of 
what such activity means to steel works as well as 
to foundries. Of late years a steel foundry here 
and there has added a special department for this 
product, providing at the same time a machine shop 
to prepare the castings for final use. The demand 
has resulted in the making of a number of products 
which only a few years ago were not successfully 
produced. 


have called atten- 
tion to the role which duralumin has played or may 
play in industry. This important non-ferrous alloy 
of aluminum, copper, manganese and magnesium 
seems to combine many of the properties of mild 
steel with the added advantage of lightness. It re- 
sponds remarkably to heat treatment, being similar 
to alloy steels, with the added factor of aging to se- 
cure maximum properties. Its demonstrated value in 
aircraft was emphasized last week by the announce- 
ment of the successful building of an armored mili- 
tary airplane on Long Island, constructed entirely 
of duralumin. The plane carries 30 machine guns 
capable of spraying 3000 shots in four minutes and 
can attain a cruising speed of 141 miles per hour. 
The all-metal plane is surely the solution to many 
problems of present day aeronautics. There were 
also published last week in THE IRON AGE some 
facts regarding the use of this alloy for gears in 
place of steel or iron. The evidence is that this has 
been successfully accomplished in numerous cases, 
especially where duralumin gears are meshed with 
steel. More will doubtless be heard of the value of 
not only this alloy, but of other combinations with 
aluminum, magnesium and other metals. 


Two recent developments 


The General Alloys Co., Chicago, has issued a small 
pamphlet which sets forth the advantages of its various 
brands of Q-Alloys which are claimed to have special 
properties as applied to heat treatment conditions. 
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Practices Followed in Industry Discussed 
Meeting of Industrial Cost Association 


At the regular monthly meeting of the New \ 
chapter of the Industrial Cost Association at K: 
Chop House, New York, Oct. 20, the principal spea 
was C. A. Porter, comptroller of the Hardinge 
120 Broadway, New York, who read a paper on ‘ 
preciation.” Mr. Porter stated that: “Until the y 
1911, there were but very few plants, probably not n 
than 5 per cent, progressive enough to figure de; 
ciation as a part of the cost of production. Onl: 
portion of this 5 per cent had gone into the mat 
of depreciation far enough to make a careful st 
of the expected length of life of their various dep 
ciable assets, particularly the two principal contro! 
elements—wear and tear and obsolescence. 

“Many plants did not take depreciation into 
count in any way,” he continued, “Going so far 
to add all new machinery to their plant accounts 
cost and crediting the accounts with the sales pri 
of the machines when discarded or sold. This op¢ 
tion left many plants with accounts which were su 
posed to show real costs but were actually highly 
flated values. Some plants used the ‘hit-or-mis 
method in taking care of depreciation and wrote 
an amount that the business would stand and 
show a satisfactory profit. 

“One plant did not write off a single cent on any 
thing except buildings during a period of ten years, 
because earnings would not have been enough 
justify dividends if anything else were included. 
Other plants carried certain physical assets at the 
same figure year after year, charging all improve- 
ments and additions to current expenses. Such 
charges were never taken into account in cost finding 
and made a real part of the cost of production, show 
ing that a part of the cost of the plarit was absorbed 
by every single article manufactured. They were 
charged to profit and loss at the end of the year, wer: 
not on a regular basis and did not show actual cor 
ditions pertaining to the business.” 

Taking up the theory of depreciation and th 
proper methods of preparing depreciation schedules 
Mr. Porter stated that there are four main factors t 
be taken into consideration in making up a schedule 
length of life, cost of repairs, obsolescence and _ in 
efficiency. The more common classes of depreciation 
he gave as: Buildings, machinery, tools and imple 
ments, patterns, jigs and fixtures, drawings, furni 
ture, patents and patent rights, good will and 
franchises. 





Recommends Perpetual Plant Register Yi 


“Every manufacturer should keep a perpetual i! 
ventory of the physical assets of his property,” said 
Mr. Porter. “This record is commonly called a ‘plant 
register’ and contains an individual sheet for each : 
building, each machine, and each major piece of equip- ; 


ment, though the small tools and implements may be ; 
listed on one sheet for each department. Small tools 

and implements usually include hand trucks, air 
hoists, pneumatic hammers, cutting torches and articles “ 
of like value, but exclude such items as hand hammers, A 


wrenches, small taps and dies and other small tools 
of low value. This plant register sheet usually show: 
the following classifications: Number (of machine), 
date installed, location, description, builder, origina! 
cost, cost of installation, total cost, anticipated life, 
rate of depreciation, depreciation to date and dispos! 
tion if any. It may also show the book value wher 
the book value and the total cost are not the sam‘ 
and the ledger control figures are not increased to th: 
appraisal values.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Porter said: “If these sugges 
tions are followed out, a true history of the growth 
of the plant will be shown, financial statements wi! 
be a complete picture; costs will be more nearly tru: 
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9 that the greater knowledge of the business will 
nable the executives to meet competition with cer- 
: ainty and ultimate success.” 


; Discussion 


s In the discussion following the reading of the 
.per, considerable interest was shown in the proper 
ethod of estimating depreciation on machines and 
ichinery, particularly to-day, with practically an en- 
ely new market value on everything. An example 
.s presented of a machine of a particular type, pur- 
ased possibly 10 years ago at a cost of $1,000. Under 
esent conditions with the market price of this ma- 
ne possibly $2,000 or more, the question arose, as 
advisability of revaluation of the machine as a 

y basis for calculating depreciation, in order that 
hen the machine had Been reduced on the books of 
company to its scrap value, theoretically, there 

i be sufficient cash in the reserve to replace it. 
pposition to this method it was argued that the 
nment will not permit revaluation in the tax 
rns and that provided the machine is not greatly 

d in its productive possibilities, by the time it is 


ey A Ta 


‘ nger adequate for production in two, three or five 
from today, the market may again be at the 

al $1,000 mark. 
Obsolescence of machines and equipment elicited a 
divergence of views. It was rather generally 
i that obsolescence in most instances was a sep- 
item in costs from depreciation, as the latter was 
rtainty, which could be estimated with a certain 
ree of accuracy, while obsolescence was largely a 
ess as to future developments of new methods and 
hinery in any industry. It was pointed out that 
‘ again the Government would not accept a deduc- 
for obsolescence unless it had actually occurred or 
ome extreme cases where there was great progress 
an industry and a small deduction was figured on 


x the actual instances over a long period of time, and 
‘ro-rated. One speaker pointed out that obsolescence 
6 vas really a separate consideration from inadequacy 
cae f a machine and should not be confused. While the 


lescence of a machine or machinery rendered the 


‘ RAIL PRICE REDUCED TO $40 


Steel Corporation So Announces in Spite of High 

Costs of Production 
The following statement concerning action that had 
% ist been taken by the Steel Corporation relative to the 
ia ‘rice of steel rails was given out by Chairman Gary on 


Saturday, Oct. 22: 
“We have decided to recommend that our subsidiary 
ympanies reduce the selling price of standard rails to 
>40 per ton base, f.o.b. our mills. The present costs of 
production do not justify this action, but it is hoped and 
expected that reductions in freight rates and otherwise, 
together with larger operations, will soon have a bene- 
ial effect upon our costs.” 
The Steel Corporation price for open-hearth rails 
has been $47 per gross ton ever since the Industrial 





‘ai Board announcement of steel prices which became ef- 
‘fective March 21, 1919. For most of 1920, independent 
a il mills were quoting $57 for open-hearth rails. Or- 

lers for rails last year, while more than in 1919 (Pro- 


tion of rails over 50, lb. was 2,115,073 tons as against 
140,040 tons in 1919) were not up to the evident re- 
lirements of the railroads. For most of the year the 
lependent rail companies were so busy on forms of 
hed material on which there was a better profit 
their rail operations were a secondary coonsidera- 

It was also a fact that railroads were disposed 

get along with the smallest possible amount of rails 
the figures the independent mills felt bound to ask. 
The first advance above the $30 basis for open-hearth 
ils which had prevailed ever since April, 1901, came 
n May 1, 1916. At that time, after the bulk of the 
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machinery only valuable as scrap and sometimes not 
worth the carting away, inadequacy, caused by inven- 
tions enabling greater production only, could sometimes 
be temporarily overcome by changes in production 
methods rather than replacement of machines. 

In outlining the various methods employed by in- 
dustries it was pointed out that depreciation estimates 
were widely different between companies in an industry 
manufacturing the same articles. One method em- 
ployed to a great extent in paper mills was to estimate 
depreciation of machinery on a basis of total production 
of paper over a certain period, while Mr. Porter pointed 
out that in some industries it was on a tonnage basis 
notably the iron and steel industry where many mills 
operated on a basis of about 25c. per ton for replace- 
ment of rolls and other depreciation of machinery or 
at furnaces where 25c. per ton would be deducted as a 
proper estimate of the depreciation in a furnace. 

It was agreed quite generally that while separat 
determination of depreciation on individual units of 
machinery was the proper method for large machines 
devoted to a single or multiple process, with small tools 
as distinct from drills, cutting tools and other material 
worn out or used up in production and which should 
be charged to overhead of a department, a satisfactory 
method was to charge up the initial cost of each year’s 
purchase, deducting from this as depreciation the value 
of the first tools becoming no longer useful until the 
total of the first purchase was reached when the second 
year’s purchase would be used. While it is recognized 
that in numerous cases some small tools will outlive 
several times over other tools of the same type and 
manufacture, for purposes of estimating depreciation 
in order to have the proper amount in the reserve for 
replacement, this method is most practicable. 

At future meetings the subjects of the principal 
paper, to be followed by discussion, were voted upon by 
the members as follows: Predetermined costs; overhead 
distribution; what should be included in costs; factory 
reports; costs and statistics; planning systems; dis- 
tribution of expenses; -stock room and physical in- 
ventory methods; construction in progress; appraisal 
methods. 


requirements of the year had been contracted for, the 
makers announced an advance of $5 per ton, which put 
open-hearth rails at $35 and Bessemer rails at $33. 
Another advance was made in November, 1916, to $38 
and one month later open-hearth rails went to $40 per 
ton. This was the contract price in 1917, but in line 
with the advance in other products rail sales in the 
second half of that year were made at higher prices, 
ranging up to $57. In the early part of 1918 the $57 
price for open-hearth rails was the basis of consider- 
able sales, though at no time during the existence of 
the conference arrangement between the steel industry 
and the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Joard was there a controlled price on rails. Some 
mills realized considerably higher prices than $57 in 
the late months of 1917 and on through 1918 on sales 
both for domestic use and for export. In early 1918 
one road paid $73 on a 2500-ton order. As high as $85 
was realized on some export business. For the greater 
part of 1918 Washington named $57 as the settling 
basis on Army and Navy purchases for the war, but 
otherwise prices were a matter of negotiation between 
buyer and seller. 

When the Industrial Board announcement of re- 
duced prices on steel products was made on March 21, 
1919, a price of $47 for open-hearth rails was included 
and this was the basis of Steel Corporation contracts 
for that year, though it was the fact also that the cor- 
poration reinstated on its books in the first half of 1919 
considerable rail business that had been taken at the 
lower prices of 1917. 

At the $40 price just announced, open-hearth rails 
are 1.785c. per Ib., or several dollars per ton above the 
recently prevailing market for plates, structural shapes 
and bars. 
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Likens United States to EnglandCentury Ago 


Methods of Developing Foreign Trade 
Pursued by British Then an Excellent 
Precedent for America to Follow Today 


é< EVER in the world’s history has there been a 

nation with a future so bright as the United 

States,” declared E. M. Herr, president 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in addressing the 
American Mining Congress at Chicago, on Oct. 21. Mr. 
Herr’s subject was “The Importance of Developing 
American Interests Abroad.” Asserting that the teach- 
ings of history, if properly interpreted, are the best 
guide to future developments, he called attention to the 
similarity of the present position of the United States 
with that of Great Britain at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. A résumé of his address follows: 

From about 1830 to the beginning of the World 
war, Great Britain was the acknowledged leader in the 
commercial and financial world—in fact, after the Na- 
poleonic wars, London became the financial center of 
the world, and energetic Englishmen rapidly extended 
their trade relations to the remote corners of the earth. 
The fact that her bankers had loaned vast sums to all 
her allies against Napoleon, and that as a nation she 
was the least injured by these wars, was largely the 
cause of her financial power and the position she later 
attained as the world’s financial center. 

Rapid expansion of England’s profitable trade 
throughout the world caused precious metals to flow 
into London from the people with whom she traded. 
With a fairly large accumulation of gold in her banks, 
England definitely adopted the gold standard in 1818. 
This was, under the circumstances, a master stroke of 
policy, for at the time and for a number of years there- 
after England was the only country whose money had 
a fixed value. The United States of America, France, 
Prussia, Russia and practically every other country in 
Europe had then little or no metallic circulation. 

This situation is closely paralleled to-day, when the 
United States occupies the position then occupied by 
England, the countries of Europe, including England, 
having practically no metallic circulation. We are also 
now, as England was then, the great creditor nation of 
the world. 


Pushing for Foreign Trade 


England’s predominant financial and commercial 
position during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was not due entirely, nor even principally, to the 
adoption of the gold standard; it was due to a much 
greater extent to the activity of her people in pushing 
the development of her industries and commerce. Her 
insular location encouraged the rapid growth of her 
merchant marine. For some time the United States 
outstripped her on the sea, but when the change from 
wooden to steel ships was made, and especially steam- 
propelled ships, Great Britain rapidly gained on the 
United States, and from the period just preceding our 
Civil war until the world war, was decidedly the great- 
est maritime power on earth. 

The history of England’s commercial development 
also shows that, in addition to being the great creditor 
nation of the world, and mistress of the seas as well, 
she employed her financial resources to extend credit 
and to stimulate her foreign trade by making invest- 
ments in the countries where business was to be done, 
using her banks to aid in her commercial growth, by 
requiring those borrowing from them to use a large 
proportion of their borrowings in purchases from her 
people. 

Europe Now Needs American Help 

It is plain that Europe sorely needs all the financial 
and economic help we can render. Furthermore, be- 
cause of conditions there, the remainder of the business 
world, lacking the financial help formerly found in 


Europe, is turning to the United States for finan 
aid, especially by the extension of credits. 

Under these conditions, why is there a business 
pression in this country? The fundamental difficult 
is the lack of balance in the various parts of our bus 
ness. There is no lack of capital available, no deart 
of facilities or material for production, and no scarci! 
of plants in which to produce, but there is lack of ba 
ance between the prices of our products and the wag: 
paid to produce them. In some commodities pre-wa 
or less than pre-war prices prevail, while in others th 
inflated war prices still obtain. 


Liquidation of Padded Payrolls Essential 


Certain classes of labor are resisting any reductio: 
in war wages, while in others almost complete liqui 
dation of wages to nearly pre-war levels is found. Th 
railroad operatives, coal miners and to a large extent 
the building trades are holding out for the wartime 
wage. The public generally recognizes that wartime 
prices must be reduced, and the consumer will not pur- 
chase beyond his immediate needs until he feels that 
prices have reached or about reached their level. It is 
principally for this reason that the United States is de- 
pressed, and will return to full activity only when the 
readjustment process is completed. 

All resistance to the return to stable prices and 
costs only delays the return of prosperous times. This 
statement raises the question, “What are stable 
prices?” History shows that, after every great war, 
the inflated prices and wages brought about by the 
large and unusual demands for all kinds of products 
during the war are gradually reduced, until they reach 
a position of stability. This position is found to be 
never quite so low as before the war, but is only so far 
above the pre-war price as the progress made in pro- 
ductive efficiency during the period justifies. 

In addition to putting our industrial and commer- 
cial house in order, we must recognize our obligation 
as the great creditor nation to take our place in th« 
business world, to which this position not only entitles 
but obligates us. We have in our vaults the largest 
supply of gold that was ever accumulated by a nation. 
: Our mines, farms and factories have a normal! 
capacity of approximately 20 per cent beyond our own 
requirements; therefore, a large part of our output 
must be sold abroad, if our developed resources are to 
continue to be actively employed to their full capacity. 


Export Business Cannot Be Regarded as Ephemeral 


No real progress can be made until we make our 
export business as permanent and as serious a part of 
our activities as is our domestic trade. Much study 
and persistent, painstaking effort are necessary to 
accomplish this building up of a well-organized and 
effective export department. 

Representatives, to serve our customers proper!) 
in the foreign commercial field, must be men of suffi- 
cient age and experience to have sound judgment in 
dealing with the foreigner, and of a bearing and pois¢ 
to command his confidence and respect. We must send 
such representatives abroad, not to stay a short time, 
devoted to securing orders, but to remain permanently 
in the country to which they are accredited; to becom: 
at home with those with whom they would do business, 
and by continuity of effort and intimate knowledge of 
their customer’s needs, coupled with just and courteous 
dealing, really merit a fair share of their business, 
which will in this way readily be secured, and a rela- 
tionship established of great permanence and profit. 

Our Government has a duty to perform in estab 
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lishing a well organized commercial department of our 
diplomatic service, consisting of commercial attaches 
and other necessary members. . . Properly devel- 
oped, nothing our Government can do will be more help- 
ful than such an arm of our diplomatic service, in the 
stability and welfare of our foreign trade. 

As a creditor nation, we must arrange to extend 
loans in large amounts to the people needing them for 
legitimate enterprise, and must purchase their securi- 
ties. Fortunately, under the Edge amendment to the 
Federal Reserve act, our financiers are now organizing 
and developing corporations similar to the British in- 
vestment trusts. Some of the latter have been in 
operation for nearly a century, during which time 


they have been very powerful in protecting and 


DUMPING FERROMANGANESE 


Case Argued Before Federal Trade Commission 
—Trade Paper Quotations 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—With respondents denying 
and the attorney for the Federal Trade Commission 
affirming that that body has jurisdiction, arguments 
were made before the commission last Friday in the so- 
called ferromanganese anti-dumping case, the only pro- 
ceeding of the kind that ever came before it. Conten- 
tion was made by Joseph E. Davies, of the law firm of 
Davies & Jones, representing Crocker Brothers, in- 
cluded among the respondents, that authority under 
Sec. 5 of Sept. 8, 1916, the anti-dumping act specifically 
provides that the remedy rests in the courts which have 
the responsibility for its enforcement. Lack of author- 
ity by the Federal Trade Commission was assigned by 
Mr. Davies as one of the reasons why the complaint 
should be dismissed. Opposing Mr. Davies, I. E. Lam- 
bert, attorney for the commission, asserted that enforce- 
ment of the act rests with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which has power to issue a cease and desist order 
which he sought. 

In addition to arguments as to jurisdiction, the inter- 
pretation placed on trade paper quotations was brought 
up. The respondents made strong denial that they had 
dumped ferromanganese in the United States market in 
1919 with intent to, injure or destroy the domestic in- 
dustry. In this connection, significance was placed on 
the remark of Commissioner Gaskill that the effect of 
the act would not be unlawful unless intent were proved. 
Mr. Davies maintained that no intent had been shown, 
while Mr. Lambert asserted that domestic producers 
had lost money as a result of the alleged dumping. 

Commissioner Murdock asked Raymond N. Beebe if 
the English manufacturers did not dump ferromanga- 
nese in the United States market during the interim 
between July and November, 1919, as shown by the 
record. Mr. Beebe, also of the law firm of Davies & 
Jones, replied in the negative, saying that the English 
makers sold at whatever prices they could get in the 
United States, having previously declared that the first 
cut in prices was made by’a domestic producer. He 
stated also that of the 28,000 tons sold by Crocker 
Brothers in 1919, only 881 tons had been sold at £2 or 
more per ton under the home market value. Moreover, 
he said the English trade paper prices, quoted by Mr. 
Lambert, were only asking prices and did not repre- 
sent the actual market. 

Attorney Lewis Smith, representing Frank Samuel, 
Philadelphia, another respondent, declared that there 
was no evidence to establish the market value at the 
date of exportation of ferromanganese sold by Frank 
Samuel, except by two shipments that the respondent 
submitted as exhibits. One of these shipments was 
allocated against a 1914 contract at $38 per ton which, 
while admittedly greatly below the 1919 price, was 
shipped because Mr. Samuel felt he was honor-bound 
to do so. The other respondents in the case, C. W. 
Leavitt & Co., were not represented at the arguments. 

In opening his arguments Attorney Lambert cited 
various quotations to uphold the reliability of trade 
paper quotations as published in THE IRON AGe, Oct. 20, 
p. 1013. Mr. Beebe said that prices carried in the 
English trade papers were not those applying at the 
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furthering Great Britain’s trade in foreign lands. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that the for- 
eigner must sell as well as buy, and tkat foreign trade 
is of necessity reciprocal. Under present conditions the 
foreign buyer is in great need of credit, and provision 
for extending it is now of prime importance. — 
Before the war we were obliged to pay to our Euro- 
pean creditors an interest charge of about $500,000,000 
per annum. To-day they owe us interest in about the 
same amount. We will, therefore, receive, when the 
European nations are in shape to pay interest, about 
$500,000,000 annually in goods from them. Some manu- 
facturers are alarmed at this and overlook the fact that 
increased imports do not necessarily mean decreased 
exports. 


time of exportation, but rather at the time of the sales, 
contending that Mr. Lambert had taken the prices at 
the time of sales and that prices obtaining at the time 
of exportation were lower than those at which the 
sales were made. Mr. Beebe stated also that there 
was no evidence on which the commission could predi- 
cate what the prices were at the time of exportation 
and asserted that trade paper quotations were only 
asking prices and were not so low as those at which 
sales were actually made. He also claimed that court 
decisions quoted by Mr. Lambert to uphold the re- 
liability of trade paper quotations only referred to 
their permissibility as evidence. The latter contro- 
verted this view by reading actual rulings to show 
that such quotations are dependable for use in arriving 
at decisions. 


Improved Demand for Refractories 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 24.—The price of magnesite brick 
has been reduced $5 per ton to $60. The former quota- 
tion of $65 was being shaded pretty frequently and this 
prompted one large maker to cut the quotation last 
week to $60 and other makers since have followed suit. 
Dead-burned Austrian magnesite also is lower, being 
offered by one maker at $30 per net ton, f.o.b. Atlantic 
seaboard. The market also is weaker on chrome brick, 
which now are offered as low as $50 per net ton for 
standard sizes. Silica brick prices still are soft, with 
Pennsylvania now quoted as low as $30 and Chicago 
makers going as low as $35 to get business. Fire clay 
brick prices are holding rather well. 

In a general way business has been better in the 
past week or 10 days than before in a long time. En- 
larged steel plant operations largelf account for the 
improvement, but in addition the manufacturers of re- 
fractories have used the possibility of a railroad strike 
as a lever to pry loose new orders and releases against 
old contracts. Since few of the steel manufacturers 
expect the strike to materialize, the increase in orders 
and releases may be ascribed chiefly to the depletion of 
steel company stocks of brick. 

We quote per 1000 f.o.b. works: 


Fire ¢ i Hieh Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania $34.00 to $37.00 $28.00 to $34.00 
Ohio 34.00 to 38.00 28 00to 33.00 
Kentuct 23.00to 37.00 ;000to 35.00 
Illinois 25.00to 40.00 30.00 to 35.00 
Missouri 27.00 to 42.00 28. 00to 33.00 

Ss ba ch 

nsvivania 10.00 to 35.00 
(“hicago (5.00to 40.00 
Birminghan 16.00 

Magnesite Brick 
Standard size per net ton 60.00 

Chron Brick 
Standard size, per net ton Hoo te 52.00 


The Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, has ex- 
ported two of its electric melting furnaces to England. 
30th of these units are of the rolling mill type, arranged 
for direct pouring of the metal into molds. Johnson- 
Matthey & Co., Ltd., London, England, purchased a 
50-kw. nose tilting furnace, with hydraulic tilting 
mechanism. It has a 500-lb. hearth capacity and is to 
be used for melting silver bullion. Allen Everitt & 
Sons., Ltd., Birmingham, England, have ordered a 125- 
kw. nose tilting type furnace which has a 2000-Ib. 
hearth capacity and is tilted by means of a motor- 
operated mechanism. 
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Iron and Steel Exports Show Improvement 





First Up-turn of the Year Leaves Total Still 
Under Half of Pre-War Average—Steel 
Rails Furnish Bulk of Gain in Tonnage 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Making a partial recovery, 
exports of iron and steel in September totaled 95.169 
gross tons, valued at $27,740,228, as compared with the 
low point in August of 75,827 gross tons, valued at $27,- 
647,816. Imports also reflected an increase, the Sep- 
tember total being 12,573 tons valued at $2,130,802, as 
compared with 9348 tons in August, valued at $1,949,- 
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892. Imports of manganese ore in September aggre- 
I l S Gro ns 

Nine Months 

September September 

1920 19°] 1920 192] 

Ferromans S f 4 S04 10,039 6,605 
Ferros | ) ( 11.64 RRS 

Pig ( 6.081 2,499 ) 0) 

1 4N¢ ) ,N7 2S O46 

2 10 1,048 1,37 

9 ( 1,114 0) 

Witt ut iovs 201 , 18.032 024 

ll ot 10 39 ©=—-1,138 
Steel rails 6.563 850 $2,064 17,622 
Sheets and ]} tes 144 15 1,321 1,891 
Tin and terne plat 5 279 213 
Wire rods . 712 10 3.334 562 
Total 11699 12,573 347.415 86,433 
Manganese ore and oxide $8,422 10,402 $23,012 336,744 


gated 10,402 tons as against 28,939 tons in August. 
Machinery exports in September showed a decline in 
value, being $14,173,968, as compared with $15,178,004 
in August. 

While the export and import movements of iron and 
steel continue to be greatly below normal, the slight 
stimulation is looked to with the hope that commerce 
has become established on an upward turn. As the pre- 
war average export shipment of iron and steel is placed 





Exports, January, 1920, to September, 1921, Inclusive 
® Gross Tons — 
All Iron Pig Semi-finished 

and Steel Iron Material 
Calendar year 1919 4,239,837 309,682 258,907 
January, 1920... 333,601 18,468 19,937 
February .... 308,185 15,739 22,693 
March 417.216 22,740 30,444 
April ee 395.120 14,608 19,032 
May 420,359 13,032 16,370 
ee ai 402,707 17,075 29,811 
Fiscal year 1920 41,212,732 248,126 288,766 
ee eee eee 158.866 29,647 17,243 
August . : 131.484 22,64 20,920 
September ...... 109,200 22,72 18,113 
October ....ccess 452,01 17,296 11,853 
Novembe1 ; : 434,29 13,929 7,042 

December ....... 198,76 10,0 4] 
Calendar vear 1920 $1,961,851 16.873 
January, 1921 ; 47 394 315 
February 393.328 92 
March ; ; 230,635 1.023 
April . ; ‘ - 162,592 67% 
May . ; ‘ 142,551 749 
June so a 119,081 106 
Fiseca vear 1921 4,168,619 129,541 949 
July : 86.523 2.744 363 
August ' 75,827 2,424 147 
September 95,169 3,078 1,318 
Nine mont) 1.846.824 1 6°6 8.091 

seenveney soveserreeee 


at 230,000 tons monthly, the outbound movement of Sep- 
tember was only about 41 per cent of that average, and 
approximately 20 per cent of the exports of September, 
1920, which amounted to 409,200 tons, valued at $87,- 
554,159. 

Total exports for the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember of this year were 1,846,824 tons, valued at $519,- 
769,514, as against 3,544,489 tons valued at $787,151,- 
002, for the corresponding period of 1920. 


Steel rails constituted the greatest single item of 
export in September, amounting to 20,442 tons, of which 
12,742 tons went to China, which country was the 
source of greatest consumption of this product both dur- 
ing September and the nine months. Shipments for 
the nine-month period to China amounted to 45,018 
tons. It is the increase in rail exports that largely 
represented the gain in total exports made in September 
over August. Canada took 2539 tons in September, 
and 14,838 tons for the nine months, while Dutch East 
Indies during the nine-month period took 23,469 tons. 

Steel sheets represented the second largest item of 
shipment, the September total being 16,560 tons, of 
which Japan took the bulk, shipments to that country 
being 13,150 tons. This is taken to indicate that the 
American mills are holding fast to this Oriental trade, 
despite the fact that specifications for Japan ordinarily 
call for a thin sheet whose gage commonly is No. 31. 


Exports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 
Nine Months 


September September 


1920 1921 1920 1921 
Ferromanganese anaes 297 186 1,483 604 
PUrrGes0OR vs. cknds ne 64 3 401 221 
Pa SE: 6:6 ues bation 22,363 2,889 173,720 20,801 
a ae rete ee 44,660 1,387 166,585 27,201 
Bar iron rrr bi pi 4.846 148 30,801 11,694 
Wee CD vk eic ec euen eee 6,837 794 97,409 11,975 
Steel bars nite ee peicacha: a0 ole $1,542 4,122 459,180 161,999 
billets, ingots, blooms. 18,113 1,318 194,563 8,091 
jolts and nuts...... . £684 944 27,900 21,417 
Hoops and bands..... 3,920 1,013 38,440 15,793 
PRORMOMOOR avs 6 cose S00 290 63 1,413 468 
SS) Se ee 361 55 2,125 650 
WIG OREO k.cnendcecec 7,826 797 61,974 19,205 
All other nails, includ- 

PO RAE. Saini cae Ks 750 290 7,901 3,751 
Cast pipe and fittings. 5,104 2,148 41,699 $2,893 
Welded pipe and fittings 19,667 8,383 195,267 307,598 
Radiators and cast 

house boi'ers ....... 364 636 5,324 2.459 
Railroad spikes ...... 836 211 11,836 6,965 
Steel rails er 20,442 421,133 282,162 
Galvanized sheets and 

DERGEE . eet t eae 6,213 2,628 80,342 45.569 
All other sheets and 

plates. = iss ai at near 1,921 347 21,364 10,555 
oe | 75,612 10,068 635,886 303,360 
Steel sheets ..a.scsscc 13,342 16,560 118,767 101,185 
Ship plates, punched 

and shaped ..... . 3,459 770 32,145 8,707 
Structural steel .. . 60,315 11,531 333,433 266,008 
Tin and terne plates... 13,23 4,72 169,700 84,672 
oe . 6,420 1,193 87,062 22,539 
All other WS. «< 0sanwss 16,830 1,519 126,636 58,282 

Tol 4. ‘ . .409,200 95.169 3,544,489 1,846,824 


Of the 101,185 tons of sheets exported during the nine 
months, Japan took 49,456 tons and Canada 26,823 
tons. 

Of the structural steel exports, constituting 11,531 
tons for September, and 266,008 tons for the nine- 
month period, Japan took 3975 and 43,693 tons re- 
spectively; British India, 2567 and 29,839 tons respec- 
tively, and Canada, 2399 and 47,192 tons respectively. 
The September shipments to Japan are principally for 
office buildings in Tokyo. 

Exports of welded pipe in September amounted to 
8383 tons, and for the nine-month period 307,598 tons. 
Mexico has been much the largest buyer, taking 405 
tons in September and 104,836 tons during the nine 
months, as against respective totals of 145 tons and 
8389 tons for Cuba, and 138 and 3600 tons for Canada. 
Canada, the greatest foreign market for the American 
iron and steel industry, took 85,528 tons of the 303,360 
tons of steel plates shipped during the nine months, 
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while the United Kingdom took 47,695 tons and Japan 
28,056 tons. 

Imports of ferro-manganese and scrap reflected 
relatively sharp increases over August, these for Sep- 
tember being 804 and 5549 tons respectively, as com- 
pared with 320 and 2016 tons in August. 

Machinery exports of $14,173,968 in September, and 
$244,188,563 for the nine months, compare with the 
values $36,008,016 and $333,367,192, for the same 
periods of last year. Exports of lathes in September 


Machinery Exports 
Nine Months 


September September 

1920 1921 1920 1921 
(dding machines $ 437,847 $ 90,776 $ 4,013,868 $ 2,325,498 
\ir-compressing machinery 254,111 140,486 3,783,986 3,431,129 
Brewer's machinery 81,915 7,143 399,146 238,004 
ish registers 276,840 137,621 4,400,286 1,965,907 
Parts of 54,224 16,061 365,450 237,606 
nerete mixers 79,185 25,163 562,179 510,802 
n gins 17,948 3,645 361,980 105,139 
Cream separators 41,928 6,962 852,436 375,417 
73 1,772,407 


Elevators and elevator machinery 73,939 122,066 1,025,961 











c locomotives 59,817 844,130 1,506,877 
engines, stationary 91,243 17,305 583,892 268,357 
Gasoline engines 3,163,593 302,533 28,013,520 7,889,918 
Kerosene engines 977,143 7,897,572 
Steam engines 4,444,264 1,529,695 44,910,738 26,876,100 
All other engines 310,812 124,824 3,387,216 1,804,985 
Boilers 847,447 80,960 5,248,917 4,320,854 
Boiler tubes 455,654 173,425 3,674,298 3,149,345 
All other parts of engines 1,525,348 608,438 15,247,175 10,222,849 
Excavating machinery 240,407 288,696 1,491,917 2,044,264 
Milling machinery, fiour and 
grist 262,835 30,566 1,339,876 1,365,832 
Laundry machinery 78,698 43,667 860,121 787,213 
All other 65,836 25,407 546,971 312,401 
Lawn mowers 18,171 20,177 269,581 395,073 
Lathes 506,781 65,093 5,997,997 2,643,649 
Other machine tools 1,176,175 218,339 10,394,768 4,140,139 
Sharpening and grinding ee 
machines 333,844 65,886 3,146,014 1,000,958 
(ll other metal working 
machinery 1,190,343 276,868 14,342,265 9,724,201 
Meters, gas and water 36,633 39,700 508,066 629,269 
Mining machinery, oil wel! 531,238 398,619 3,835,856 9,978,887 
All other 543,624 385,778 6,425,214 6,583,540 
Paper mill machinery 242,682 267,666 1,715,509 2,262,015 
Printing presses 820,050 292,232 6,459,767 6,515,123 
Pumps and pumping machinery 27,198 492,065 8,803,219 10,690,224 
Refrigerating and ice making 
machinery 314,030 103,646 2,702,779 1,415,789 
Road making machinery 67,169 73,108 930,559 765,365 
Sewing machines 752,864 588,395 11,625,776 5,764,197 
Shoe machinery 224,644 70,895 1,673,306 1,536,644 
Sugar mill machinery 2,705,310 692,273 11,532,511 14,135,808 
Textile machinery 2,011,879 1,484,026 14,850,268 14,819,255 
Typesetting csactinen 394,838 150,772 3,646,526 2,817,958 
l'ypewriting machines 1,443,474 518,269 19,000,347 9,760,192 
Windmills 171,334 52,237 1,408,899 1,574,734 
Wood working machinery saw 
mill 83,175 31,605 811,665 953,948 
All other 228,423 111 244 2,623,086 2,290,279 


\Il other machinery and parts of 7,606,439 3,781,358 67,852,208 58,503,723 








Total $36,008,016 $14,173,968 $330,364,391 $244,188,563 


amounted to only $65,093, while other machine tools to 
the value of $218,339 were exported. The greatest sin- 
gle item of export was steam engines, the value of which 
was $1,529,695, while textile machinery, with a value 
of $1,484,026, ranked second. 


Increased Coke Making Operations 


UNIONTOWN, PA, Oct. 24.—More than 1000 idle 
men are assured employment for an indefinite period 
by the starting up of 600 coke ovens of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., which resumed to-day after a shutdown since 
last spring. Half of the ovens to be started are located 
at Continental No. 1 and the other 300 at York Run. 
Announcement was also made that within the next 10 
days more ovens would be reopened. 


Permits were taken out in Chicago in September 
for 985 buildings fronting 28,427 ft. and involving 
a cost of $12,256,000—a decrease of 73 permits, 1835 
ft. of frontage and $595,910, or 4.64 per cent as com- 
pared with August. The record for September, how- 
ever, was better in terms of frontage than that of 
any year in the last decade except 1915 and 1912. 
In value of buildings authorized it was exceeded only 
in September, 1919. Permits granted in the first nine 
months of this year cover more frontage than was 
recorded in the same period since 1916. 
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TO SELL SURPLUS MATERIAL 


What Materials and Supplies Are to Be Disposed 
of by Emergency Fleet Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has completed an inventory of surplus prop- 
erty and is offering it for sale, having authorized the 
removal of all restrictions regarding the disposal of 
general materials and supplies. This does not include 
ships, plant houses, drydocks, housing and transporta- 
tion projects, each of which is now being carefully 
analyzed with the view of adopting definite policies 
looking toward their disposal. Announcement of a 
definite sales policy was first made by Joseph W. 
Powell, president Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
has been followed by a statement from Sidney Henry, 
commercial manager of the corporation, showing the 
classification and general detail of material and sup- 
plies to be sold. This includes machinery, machine 
tools, iron and steel, etc., divided into the following 
classifications: 

Classification 1: Contains machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies, with an estimated appraised value of $5,273,912 It 
include metal and woodworking machinery and appur- 
tenances; hand and small tools; including pneumatic tools 
brushes and all mechanics’ tools; machine shop appur 
tenances, including pulleys and shafting; engines and boilers 
(not marine) and auxiliafties, including pumps, condensers, 
compressors, tanks, ice machines (except electric) ; and fire 
protection equipment and supplies 

Classification 2: Contains electric equipment and supplies, 
including motors, generators and appurtenances, including 
complete units; electric supplies and fixtures; and radio; 
having an appraised value of $1,447,329. 

Classification 3: Pipe, valves, plumbing and heating; in- 
cludes pipe, valves and fittings; and plumbing and heating 
equipment and supplies, having an appraised value of 
$1,895,979. 

Classification 4: Rolling stock, floating equipment and 
handling devices; includes steam rolling stock; electric roll- 
ing stock; contractors’ equipment and handling devices; and 
auto equipment; having an appraised value of $1,801,456. 

Classification 5: Ship machinery and equipment, includ- 
ing ship propelling machinery, such as marine engines and 
boilers, shafts and bearings; propellers; deck machinery and 
equipment, and life saving equipment, etc.; having an ap- 
praised value of $12,722,121. 

Classification 6: Galley, hotel and hospital equipment and 
supplies, having an appraised value of $513,229. 

Classification 7: General supplies, having an appraised 
value of $664,887. 

Classification 8: Office furniture and supplies, having an 
appraised value of $211,722. 

Classification 9: Metal and metal products, having an 
appraised value of $6,269,620; includes steel billets, pig iron, 
copper, babbitt lead; plates, shapes, wire metal sash; bolts, 
nuts, screws, spikes and nails. 

Classification 10: Building material, ete., having an ap- 
praised value of $996,247 

Classification 11: Scrap, having an appraised value of 
$259,228; consists of ferrous and non-ferrous material 


All of the above mentioned surplus material, which 
cost approximately $125,000,000 and is appraised at 
$35,000,000, will be sold both at wholesale and retail. 
The following locations have been designated as head- 
quarters of the districts in which the country has been 
divided for the purpose of facilitating sales of the sur- 
plus property and these storehouses will be organized 
to make cash sales and to expedite the disposal of the 
more valuable supplies: 


Northeastern District—Headquarters: Wilson Point Ware- 
house, South Norwalk, Conn. Director of Sales: J. T 
Eason 

Eastern District—-Headquarters: Hog Island, Pa Director 
of Sales: G. S. Watt. 

Central District—Headquarters 1819 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, Chicago. Director of Sales: W. J. Leonard 

Southern District—Headquarters: U. S. Shipping Board 
Warehouse, 3901 Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans. Direc- 
tor of Sales: H. R. Dillingham. 

Southern District—U. 8S. Shipping Board Warehouse, Ala- 
meda, Cal. Director of Sales: D. H. Meisenbach. 

Oregon District—Headquarters: U. S. Shipping Board Ware- 
house, St. Johns, Portland, Ore. Director of Sales: T. G. 
saird. 

Northern Pacific District—Headquarters: U. 8S. Shipping 
Board Warehouse, Tacoma, Wash. Director of Sales: R. 
D. Caney. 


Each of the district directors of sales will be author- 
ized to make cash sales of property in amounts not ex- 
ceeding $5,000. Where the materials run into values 
greater than $5,000, approval by the manager of the 
material sales division, located in Washington, will be 
necessary. 
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Conditions in Basic Industries 


Business Paper Editors Give a Resumé of 
the Progress of Deflation in Important Lines 
—Some Measure of Improvement Indicated 


RESUME of conditions in basic industries was a 
feature of the annual meeting at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 24, of the National Confer 

ence of Business Paper Editors. Ten important fields 
were represented in the discussi n, the -review peng 
{1 technical journals in 


yiven by editors ot business an 


a 
the following lines: Iron and steel railroads, marine, 


automotive, textile, electrical, construction, mining, 
leather, agriculture. The substance of five of the re 
views is given below. Reference to the others will be 
made in a following issue 


Iron and Steel 
The situation in iron and steel was discussed by A. 
I. Findley, editor THE IRON AGE. It was stated that 
the steel trade turned the corner in July and is now on 


the way to better thing's; but the improvement n steel 
does not mean that the industry may look for an un- 
interrupted advance to full employment and large con- 
sumption. There wi e hummocks and troughs in the 


curve of output and demand for some months to come. 

It was pointed out that while there has been some 
comment to the effect that steel had not borne its share 
h 


in price deflation, the facts show otherwise. 


TH I \ mposite piece of the even finished 
ve t i iy ‘ 4 uu 
‘ I vir a bla 
! i mm O 4 1921 
i ! ul vel e in 1 of 1. To-day’s composite 
price is therefore per cent ibove the 1913 average Al 
commodities, according to the Department of Labor compil 
ition, are 2 per cent above 1913, the cost of living is 62 
per t ) f l reta er cent, building 
ma I ; ir! 1 er < ind buiiding 
posite, 83 per cent Thus finished steel prices to-day are the 
\ é ‘ f 191 
te wo! Vage o0-da i per cent belo the war pe ik 


Gene rally speaking, price liquidation in steel is far 
advanced. With iron and steel wages still 50 per cent 
above those of 1913, freight rates 75 to 100 per cent 
above, and other fundamental items of cost high, any 
further considerable readjustment is not to be expected, 
though the fact is that consumers are looking for some 
recession in prices following the expected reductions in 
freight rates. Such reductions would mean continued 
losses for the majority of producers. 
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readj me 4 ort fue ind building trades 
From the in int of t Ls 1 pr tion of a gradual 
idva t ‘ I \ nt 


a fair allowance for favorable developments that are not 


The Mining Industries 
J. E. Spurr, editor Engineering and Mining Journal, 
New York. said that while conditions are irregular in 
the different mining industries, on the whole they are 


better than they were six months or a year ago. Iror 
mining is abnormally depressed, deflation in this 
dustry having lagged behind the other metal mining 
industries. Iron ore shipments from Lake Superior t 
Oct. 1 were less than half of those in 1920, and a quiet 
winter is looked for at iron mines. In copper produ 
ion has been cut to the lowest point in 24 years. One 
beneficial result of this abnormal depression has been 
to force the attention of copper producers to the science 
of merchandising, which is being taken up by the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association. There has also 
been a study of more economic methods of production. 
The future depends largely upon general world condi 
tions and especially on developments in Germany. There 
is little evidence of a serious condition of unemploy 
ment among copper miners. Apparently many of them 
have been absorbed temporarily by other activities. 
Due to its dependence on iron and steel, early improve- 
ment in zine is not expected. The price advanced some- 
what in September, due to heavier buying. The Zine 
Institute is trying to find new uses for the metal. Lead 
has not been depressed as much as other metals due to 
its constant demand for paint, also to the benefit to 
lead-silver ores from the prosperous condition of silver 
mining. In gold mining there is improvement and indi- 
cations of increasingly favorable conditions. 


The non-metallic mining industries, such as those of 


ignesite, graphite, mica, fuller’s earth, barytes, fluor- 
par, gypsun ind feldspar, have suffered with the depres- 
sion of manufacturing in general. In general, they have 


never been organized on an efficient competitive basis, and, 


+} t 


herefore, can ill stand the competition resulting from the 


resumption of importation. Besides the handicap of high 


freight rates, they have the disadvantage of putting out 
n many case unstandardized or poorly tandardized prod 
ts, and in not having worked out the science of merchan- 


dising and of proper utilization. 
In general, the mining industries, except iron, seem to 
ered from. the reatest «de 


pression. and to be 


ipon the slow climb upward 


Shipbuilding 


R. V. Sawhill, editor Marine Review, Cleveland, said 
in part: 


In the shipbuilding line, the effect of the phenomenal war 
boom is practically ended As a result, a great many ship- 
vard lave been closed down permanently and a great many 
others have shifted over to other lines of industrial effort 
Forty yards on the East and South coasts showed a slump 
n the number of employees from 177,000 at the beginning 
if 1919 to 136,000 a year later, 95,000 at the beginning 

ir and only 0,000 July 1 New orders are sharpls 
limited, repair work furnishing the bulk of the work now 
in ght The inevitable corollary of this deflation in ship- 
building is a not unnatural pessimism on the part of many 
shipbuilders 

On the other hand ship construction now under way 

il it 500,000 tons, or 25 per cent more than our banner 
production for an entire year prior to the wal In addition 


juantity production during the war gave the enfeebled sh 
building industry its first real opportunity to put itself on 
diern basis of production Full advantage was taker 
of the progress along mechanical and organization lines and 
result American shipyards not only produced ship 


‘ t} f 


qu qua \ oO ose oft t 


competing natio but brought 


down to a comparative level 


production far in excess of that 


Certainly a degree of measured optimism is justified by 


litior neluding as they do a fair amount 
business on the order books in assurance of profital 
repair we na Y never anticipated a few years ago 
vhen Americar hi} were few in number, and best of a 


group of modernly equipped, efficiently organized plants 


Construction Industry 


W. W. De Berard, Chicago, western editor Engi- 
neering News-Record, New York, gave index figures for 
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is tee]. cement, lumber and common labor, showing that 
: nstruction cost is now 30 per cent cheaper than one 
: vear ago and 34 per cent under the peak, while 80 per 
. ent above the 1913 level. 
) 1 of the actual volum if contract et 
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1921 figu x i ] 
he 1920 bas 1 } i 


[he opinion was expressed that uncertainty as to 
e prices had been a major factor in the falling 
ynstruction. Labor cost probably will continue 
ine in 1922 and this will tend to draw certain 


ils below the present levels. 
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nstruction year than the present, and that the years 
‘ show the constru lustr really 


Agriculture 


t 


The situation in agriculture was summarized by C. 
Gregory, editor Prairie Farmer, Chicago, who pre- 
ted these among other considerations: 


f +t) 





yutstanding feature of he agricultur tua 
rmer is at work There wre no strikes on the 
en out « work, no idle acres The farme r p 
bu er « p in 1921 while « r industries wet! 
He £oing in 1 Wi pian ype S 
Lull Cal i Ly i’ 
owly bu rely yr a 1 d l i 
W i he far I favor I cre 
of farm products \ d eas n th rrric 
! i s, bring he price evel 1 rer rma 
d bring t farmer bac ) I 
greet 
er was fir to be defi 1 ind he g 
I le W back He vas deflated ld 
put l¢ igon S ove { 1 mu¢ soo He 
w prices, but he is ) 1 his goods Dp 
going and himself in a job 
d production costs, readjustments of prices é 
redits, lower railroad rate ind above all « hard 
ut the farmer it the head of tne bus rie p 27 
1922 His improved ondition will stimulate 
other li ! ! la idustr 
Xampile 
hie me vhen we Zz her v t 
va é rof rs Ld vork and irg > 
\ ba ( per 
oming, with the tar! r in the lead 





Hoover on Industry’s Forward Movement 


a (Spec al Telegram) 

ss 

ss CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—The conventions of the Asso- 
ted Business Papers, Inc., and of the national Con- 


rence of Business Paper Editors in session yesterday 

well attended. The National 

‘ditorial Conference elected the following officers: 

President, Charles J. Stark, editor Jron Trade Review, 

land; vice-president, H. C. Parmelee, editor Chem 

and Metallurgical Engineering, New York; sec- 

retary-treasurer, William W. Macon, managing editor 
7 [HE IRON AcE, New York. 

if Secretary Hoover sent a telegram from Washington 


1 to-day have been 


THE IRON 


makers 
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his inability to attend the editorial confer- 
He expressed his appreciation of the privilege 
he had enjoyed of meeting the trade paper editors fre- 


regretting 


ence. 


quently at the Washington conferences, and in con- 
said, referring to the organizations within the 
Department of Commerce which have been developed 
t at work within the past few months: “It is 
augury of our future that the pro- 
grams and purposes of these various departmental ac 
tivit 


clusion 


al d Sf 
a fine industrial 
es have come from our manufacturers, merchants 
themselves. The editors of 
press have shown a fine spirit of service. 


the business 
Your oppor- 


and engineers 


inity for leadership is unique and unchallenged. Upon 
you rests in large measure the responsibility for the 
control of industrial thought and opinion in the work- 
ing out of the industrial, economic and technical prob- 
lems which confront us. I wish your conference every 
success in carrying forward your high and ruc 

tive purposes.” 
It is expected that the next conference of the busi 


ness paper editors with Secretary Hoover will be held 
n Washington in November. 


Industrial Promise of India 


“India is a young country industrially and only 
beginning to develop in this respect since the war,” 
says Capt. R. I. H. Kinloch of the Royal Artillery, 
head of the Metal & Steel Factory, the British Gov 


Ichapur, India. Steel 
in India, according to Capt. Kinloch, is rapidly increas 
ing and so great have become the possibilities of future 
steel in the manufactures of the country 
British companies have seriously considered 
Indian supply the trade t 
There is an abundance of low priced labor and cheap 
material and rich deposits of iron ore and coal, but the 
phosphorus content of the the 


ernment works at consumption 


use of Iron and 


that 


establishing 


some 


plants to ere. 


high that 
eovernment works, which included an acid open hearth 
plant, high grade of hematite from Eng- 
land, which analyzes from 0.02 to 0.025 per cent phos- 
phorus 
While 
maintenance of the acid open hearth department, the 
enlargement of the works and establishment of a 
irth plant 


ore iS SO 


imports a 


Government specifications necessitate the 


is being seriously considered. 


¢ 


opel he 
There are large deposits of magnesite in India, says 
Capt. Kinloch, and it is because of this that he is in 
the United investigating the 
processes used here for the manufacture of refractories, 
and profitable refractory 
As to labor, while 


States, where he intends 


’ 


as it is believed that a large 
industry could be developed in India. 


the technical positions in practically all the iron and 
steel works and manufacturing plants are occupied by 
white men, either British or Americans, the average 
native is of a high standard of intelligence and can 
be quickly trained as a skilled worker. In his own 
experience, Capt. Kinloch says that he has some tool 


receiving the equivalent of $1 per day, who 


turn out as accurate work as a highly skilled tool 


maker in any country 


Following a short tour of large steel plants and an 


investigation of the refractory manufacturing methods 
in this country, Capt. Kinloch will sail Dec. 3, for 


England on the Carmania. 


production of coal during the first six 
the 


The world’s 
months of 1921, 
United States 


525,300,000 


aceording to reports collected by 
Survey, approximately 
This 
any year of the preceding 
largest factors in this decrease were the 
Should the total for the year 
amount to as much as 1,100,000,000 tons, the world’s 
ill have dropped back to the level of 1909. 


Geological was 


metric tons. was at an annual rate 
much below the 


decade. The 


British miners’ 


output in 


: 
strike 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces open competitive examinations for metal- 
lurgists at from $4,000 to $4,800 a year; associate 


irgists, $3,000 to $3,800; assistant metallurgists, 
$2,800 and junior metallurgists, $1,500 to 


metailit 
$?.000 to 


1 


$1,800. Rating of papers will begin Nov. 1. 
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LOWER FREIGHTS PENDING 


Steel Corporation Reduces Rails to $40 


Improvement in Export Trade—German Com- 
petition Less a Factor 

The general expectation that an early reduc- 
tion will be made in freight rates on iron and 
steel is now the controlling influence in the mar- 
ket. Its chief effect in the past week has been to 
check new business. It is to be credited in part 
also with the reduction in the price of rails an- 
nounced by the Steel Corporation on Oct. 22. 

In the main the steel trade still proceeds on 
the belief that there will be no general railroad 
strike, or that if it comes the outcome will help 
rather than hurt industry. At the same time there 
have been efforts that were not in evidence last 
week, to expedite shipments both of ‘pig iron and 
finished steel. 

The Steel Corporation’s statement of earnings 
in the third quarter of the year, like its predeces- 
sor, reflected a larger scale of operations than at 
most independent works, also the benefits of op- 
erations in all producing districts and the impor- 
tance of certain by-products. Another factor is 
related to the $95,000,000 fund set up from war- 
time earnings to absorb reductions in inventory 
valuations. 

That net earnings came within $600,000 of 
paying the preferred dividend was unexpectedly 
favorable. Advances in wire and sheet prices 
applied to little or none of the quarter’s shipments; 
at the same time there were actual recessions in 
prices of heavy products. 

In reducing steel rails from $47 to $40 per gross 
ton the Steel Corporation directly points to “reduc- 
tions in freight rates and otherwise, together with 
larger operations” as its dependence for the repair 
of its costs. For “larger operations” the railroads 
must needs release some hundreds of thousands of 
tons of 1921 rails that have been “frozen” on rail 
mill books and to which the reduced price will now 
apply. In addition, free buying of rails for 1922 
is confidently looked for. 

That independent rail mills will follow the Steel 
Corporation’s reduction is to be expected. However, 
such mills have relatively much less unspecified ton- 
nage on their books. 

Plates, shapes and bars show continued weakness 
in the presence of any desirable tonnage, and all 
have sold at 1.50c. to 1.60c., the former price being 
made on larger business. Fuller operation of mills 
is the producer’s hope of turning present losses into 
profit. A 25 per cent reduction in freight rates 
would mean only $3 to $3.50 to the ton of finished 
steel. 

The Steel Corporation’s working schedules have 
improved in the Central West and are stationary at 
Chicago. As a whole the industry represents 40 
to 45 per cent ingot production. 

Competition has brought from Buffalo and other 


iTVTUOUUTUUOUGLVevvoanyUeeeTeuUOT.UiUe oer U ERROR 


mills selling in the East, quotations that disreg: 
the Pittsburgh base, as has been the case in the ( 
cago district for months. 

A noticeable slowing up at automobile works | 
reduced bolt and nut business from that sou: 
though there have been some fresh sheet ord 
from the leading maker of low-priced cars. ‘| 
November program of this interest calls for 
50,000 machines, or less than half the product 
of recent months. 

October is proving one of the best months of 1 
year for export business, meager as that is st 
Germany is less of a disturbing factor, prices th« 
having advanced sharply. Some South Americ: 
wire orders have come to this country from di 
tricts recently supplied by Germany. 

In rails, 5000 to 6000 tons are under negotiati: 
for Japan and some low bids have been develope: 

Fresh construction projects appearing in th: 
week involve 17,000 tons of steel, not including 
fully 8000 tons of concrete reinforcing bars. 
Fabricated steel awards approximate 10,000 tons in 
sizable structures. 

Railroad car purchasing includes 1000 for the 
Erie and repairs for 2500 for the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The Illinois Central is in the market for 1000 cars, 
the Lackawanna for 500 and the Burlington for re- 
pairs to 500. 

Basic pig iron is weaker in the Central West 
and a $19 Valley price has returned after two 
months of a $19.25 market. There are evidences o! 
a widening field of Buffalo competition in higher 
silicon foundry irons, at the expense of Valle) 
furnaces, also of southern Ohio irons going farther 
afield. In eastern Pennsylvania a sale of 3000 tons 
of basic iron was made at $20.50 delivered. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Oct, 25. 

So light does the possibility now appear of an 
terruption to railroad transportation by a strike, tha 
it is no longer a factor in the iron and steel industry, 
except indirectly. It is even more generally believed 
now than it was a week ago that a substantial freigh' 
rate reduction will result from the dispute and be- 
cause of this expectation, business has tapered off con- 
siderably. Buyers are interested only in such suppli 
as will meet their requirements over a few week 
There is considerable doubt that a reduction in freig 
rates which would restore the tariffs in effect prior t 
Aug. 26, 1920, would enable manufacturers to mak 
any further reduction in selling prices, but even if th 
possibility be forgotten, buyers would derive consid 
erable benefit from a rate cut in the delivered prices 
This phase of the matter now is the dominant influen 
in demand. 

Apparently the entire market is in for a quiet peri‘ 
pending the adjustment of freight rates, this matt 
being referred to in its application to business as th 
“key log in a jam.” Decrease in orders and specifica 
tions already has found some reflection in plant opera- 
tions, but the decline will probably be more pronounc« 
next week than it is this week. There is still fairl) 
high operation of sheet, tin plate, wire and pipe capac- 
ity. Makers of tin plate have only limited rollings fo: 
next week. Only a small fraction of the heavy ton- 
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AC rison of Prices 
ompa 
Ee Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
it 
i ‘At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
For Early Delivery 
Oct. 25, Oct. 18, Sept. 27, Oct. 26, . la rs ) 5 ct. 1 ept. 27. Oct. 26 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1921 1921 19 L ; i9 > Sheets, Nails and Ww ire, ; sean ma ’ 4 " 190°) oe : : i. 7 
No, 2X, Philadelphiat....®22-S4 $22.40 $21.84 $51.54 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnace? . 21.00 21.00 21.00 $5.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’g! 00 3 00 wit & 50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin'tif 23.50 23.50 23.50 $6.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.00 4.00 1.0 8.00 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 19.00 19.00 19.00 $2.00 Sheets, blue an’l’d. 9 & 1( 29 > Os, ; 90 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago* 21.00 21.00 22.00 $3.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 » 90 i 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa 20.50 20.50 19.25 $6.16 Plain wire, Pittsburgh ; > 60 ° 60 » 60 75 
Basic, Valley furnace... 19.00 19.25 19.25 40.00 Barbed wire, galv P’gh 3.55 B55 + 1.45 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh oe 21.96 21.96 21.96 16.96 Tin plat 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.00 $5.00 ‘ ; es 50 
Malleab'e, Chicago*® .... 21.00 21.00 22.00 $3.50 
Malleable, Valley ...... . 20.50 20.50 20.50 $65.00 
Gray forg Pittsburgh... 21.96 21.96 21.96 15.96 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 31.50 31.50 31.50 8.50 
: Ferromanganese, del'd.... 60.00 60.00 60.00 155.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ae 6.50 $1 0 $1 sO0 
Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton Carwheels, Philadelphia... i 00 17.00 17 00 10.00 
rails, heavy t mill.$47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $57.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh...14.50 14.00 14.00 i 
I ets, Pittsburgh.. 29.00 29.00 79.00 >. 00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 12.00 l 0 11 ‘ 
i) lets, I burgh « 28.00 29.00 29.00 5.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 12.00 13.00 11.75 20 00 
( ect bars P’gh 30.00 30.00 32.00 62.50 No, 1 st, Pittsburgh.... 17.50 17.50 17.00 Sa 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 35.00 35.00 34.00 65.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia...17.50 17.00 17.00 00 
©O.-h. billets, Phila.. a 44.74 35.74 35.74 60.74 No. 1 ist, Ch’go (net ton) 14.00 14.50 ) 6.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh nae $0.00 10.00 $1.00 75.00 No RR. wrot, Phila ; 16.00 16.00 | or 
Cents Cents Cent Cent No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net) 13.00 1 0 11 Of 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
MAE a ee SS ee Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 1.95 1.95 1.95 4.85 = : : 
Iron bars, Chicago........ 1.75 1.75 1.75 3.75 Furnace coke, prompt $3.25 Po.20 $3.25 $11.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... . 1.50 1.50 1.60 3.00 Foundry coke, prompt 4.25 1.50 i 13.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 3.38 
Stee bars, New York..... 1.80 1.88 1.98 3.38 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.85 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 1.75 1.75 1.65 3.23 Metals, 
Tank plates. New York.:. 1.88 1.98 1.98 3.38 ws : . z : ; 
Heams, Pittsburgh ....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2 00 Per Lb. to Large Buyer Cents Cents Cent Cents 
Beama CaIGRMD ccc ciccces 1.75 1.75 1.75 3.38 Lake copper, New York 13.00 13.00 12.2 15.2 
Beams, New York.... : 1.88 1.98 1.98 48 Electrolytic copper, N. Y 2.75 12.75 12.123 l y 
Steel hoops, Pi ttsburgh : 2.25 2.25 2.25 ».00 Zine, St. Louis y 5.60 1.67% 1 7.10 
Zink New York.. 5.10 517% 1.85 7.50 
Lead, St. Louis. , £2 50 4.4 6.7 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead, New York 4.70 1.70 170 00 
he Chicago district is 70c. per ton Tin, New York 28.50 28.00 26.7 $0.25 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 5.85 ».00 1.60 6.50 
The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business 
Composite Price, Oct. 25, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.177¢. Per Lb. 
Based on prices of steel bars, ) ( Oct. 18 ioe l 2.221¢ 
beams, tank puntes, piain Wire,\...ssssi‘((#. Sept. 27, 21 2.236c 
ypen-hearth rails, black pipe F pag Sates Salle ccnp bets Soe 2h adn pie ig hs hei gets oe Oct. 26. a ++ , T24c 
4 a hiacks ate These products constitute 88 per cent of the '*.weas . wennnane : : 
t | black sheets J United States output of oe ( a ee b.CEe 


Composite Price, Uct. 25, 1921, 


Based on average of basic and foundry ) 
ns, the basic being Valley quotation, 
ie the foundry an average of Chicago, (°° "" °° 
i Philadelphia and Birmingham ) 


nage mills is engaged, and while much construction 

work is in sight, it is hardly likely that much of this 

usiness will be placed in time to go forward this 

winter. The prospects of relatively full employment 

of the plate, shape and bar mills are somewhat remote. 

There is little sign of any immediate increase in 

eS the number of active blast furnaces; indeed, the fact 
as that more furnaces are active in the Buffalo district 
than present requirements necessitate is having some 
‘ ah it being reported that high silicon iron from 
e Buffalo has been shipped here, despite the high freight 
at a lower price than could be made by either 
Valley or western Pennsylvania furnaces. Moreover 
demand for iron in this market is so limited at present 
that there is an unmistakably softer tendency to prices, 
which has manifested itself in the sale of a fair-sized 





‘i rate 


a tonnage of standard basic at $19, Valley furnace, or 
a 25c. a ton below the recently accepted minimum and 


ae $1 a ton below what most makers have been asking. 
The fuel market has grown weaker, due to condi- 
tions in the iron and steel industry, and also because 
consumers hope to save on delivered costs through 
lower freight rates. The scrap market, on the other 
q hand, is slightly stronger because a few melters have 
found it necessary to have supplies, and dealers have 
not been slow to take advantage of their necessity. 
The reduction in standard rail prices announced last 
Saturday by the Steel Corporation is regarded gen- 





Pig Iron, $19. 


7 Per Gross Ton 


( Oct 18 1921 $20.0 
Sept 7 1921 20.10 
Oct 4 L920 42.76 

{ v r pre-wa 1verage 15.72 


erally as an overdue adjustment of the price of this 
product to a level more in keeping with those of other 
finished steel lines. 

Pig Iron.—The market appears to have definitely 
settled back to $19 for standard basic, as the largest 
individual sale of that grade made in the past week 
was at that basis, the order being taken by a Youngs- 
town district steel company. Temporarily, at least, 
this must be regarded as the regular quotation, and 
while some makers refuse to consider less than $20, 
it is quite apparent that this price cannot be done. The 
American Rolling Mill Co. is reported to have bought 
2000 tons of basic in the Ironton, Ohio, district at $22, 
delivered Middletown. This would mean about $19 at 
furnace, and is equivalent to about $18, figured back 
to a Valley basis, the freight from the Valley to Mid- 
dletown being $4.06 per ton. Only small lots of Besse- 
mer iron are being moved and these generally at $20, 
Valley furnace. The market on foundry iron is rather 
uncertain because at the moment there are more sellers 
than buyers. Small lots of No. 2 plain foundry con- 
tinue to be sold at $21, Valley, but with Buffalo iron 
of No. 1 grade coming here at around $23.40, delivered, 
the structure of Valley prices is threatened. Illustrative 
of the irregularity of the market is a sale of 300 tons 
of malleable iron at $21 from a Valley furnace to a 
consumer whose freight rate is well above $2 per ton. 
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The monthly meeting of the American Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Pittsburgh Country Club to- 
morrow. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
PEED. 4.66 comin se ask Sha eu Sele . $19.00 to $20.00 
Bessemer .. —— 5 ‘ 20.00 
Gray forge .. . ° 20.00 
No. 2 foundry i : ; 21.00 
No. 3 foundry Rak oe 20.50 
Malleab 20.50 


Ferroalloys.—Interest on the part of consumers is 
negligible. Sales of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, which 
were fairly numerous, though individually small, re- 
cently, have been very few in the past week. The 
market on this material is quotable at $57 to $60, 
freight allowed, but the most recent sales were at the 
lowest figure. Little or no demand is noted for ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen, and prices are nominal at 
$60 delivered for the former and about $30 delivered 
for the latter. Inquiries for Bessemer ferrosilicon and 
silveries in this district are few. 


We quote 7S to S82 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$60 to $65 delivered; 7S to S82 per cent foreign ferro- 
manganese, $53.28 to $55, cif. Atlantic seaboard. We quote 
iverage 20 per cent spiegeleisen at $30 to $32, delivered, Pitts- 
urgh or Valleys; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $57 to $60, 
freight allowed, Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson 
and New Straitsvil Ohio, furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, 
35.50 11 per cent, $41.80; 12 per cent, $45.10; 13 per 
cent, $49.10; 14 per cent, $54.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $27; 
i per cent, $28; 8 per cent, $29.50; 9 per cent. $31.50; 10 
per cent, $33.50; 11 per cent, $36; 12 per cent, $38.50. The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton 


Billets Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The fact that a 
fairly good business is coming to all makers of sheets 
and that business in tin plate is better than it usually 
is at this time of the year finds reflection in the demand 
for sheet bars, which are about the only form of semi- 
finished steel that is showing any life at present. 
There is no important recognition of the quotation of 
$34 recently announced by some of the Youngstown 
district makers, but there is a growing disposition 
among producers to pass up business at less than $32. 
Quotations on billets and slabs find little basis in sales 
and are largely an appraisal of today’s possibilities, 
founded on bid and ask quotations. 


We quote 4 x 4 in, soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


at $29 to $30; 2 x 2-in. billets, $30 to $32; Bessemer and 
open-hearth sheet bars, $30 to $32: slabs, $30 to $31; forging 
billets, ordinary carbons, $35, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pitts- 


burgh mills. 

Wire Rods.—Inquiry is light and efforts to obtain 
$41, Pittsburgh for common soft rods are unavailing. 
Consumers were allowed to cover their needs for a 
considerable period prior to the advance early in 
September and are largely out of the market. Possibly 
$40 might be obtained for small lots, but evidently that 
price is above the ideas of most buyers since export 
business, carrying a price of $38, has been accepted 
by some makers. Prices are given on page 1110. 

Wire Products.—Manufacturers report fairly satis- 
factory specifications against the 60- and 90-day con- 
tracts entered prior to the advance in prices, effective 
Sept. 12, or on a base of $2.50 per 100-lb. for wire and 
$2.75 per keg for bright nails. The higher quotations 
thus far have been obtained only from the small trade 
and for small lots. It develops that at least one inde- 
pendent manufacturer never went along with the 
advance generally made early in September, and this 
company still is taking business at the old prices. 

We quote wire nails at $2.90 base per keg, Pittsburgh, 
and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.60 base per 100 Ib., 
Pittsburgh 

Structural Material—The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. has taken 150 tons for a coal pocket for the Gauley 
Mountain Coal Co., Ansted, W. Va., and the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., reports the award of a high school 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, which will take 130 tons of steel. 
These constitute the only important awards with Pitts- 
burgh district shops in the past week, although the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Co. is low bidder on the filtering 
plant for Detroit, and probably will be awarded a job 
which involves 2400 tons of steel. A meeting was held 
here to-day between the director of public works of 
Pittsburgh and representatives of the fabrication and 
contracting companies to discuss plans for a new bridge 
across the Monongahela River, to replace the present 
Point Bridge. Between 7000 and 8000 tons will be 
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required for the new structure, but an early letting of 
the contract is unlikely because there is a wide 
divergence of views between the city and private engi 
neers over the design. Prices on structural projects 
are still favorable to buyers because of the intense 
competition for business. Lately, however, some of the 
fabricating companies have b2en raising their bids and 
giving some thought to overhead costs. It is pointed 
out that the bids against the Detroit filtering plant 
were considerably above those submitted against sim- 
ilar projects where the specifications were attractive 
from the kind of plain material required. There have 
been no developments yet in connection with the rod 
and wire mill to be erected by the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration at Portsmouth, Ohio. On plain material 1.60c. 
is the common minimum on the bulk of such inquiries 
as are developing, but it is not disputed that considera- 
bly less than this was accepted by the mills which were 
awarded the steel for the more important projects re- 
cently awarded. Prices are given on page 1110. 

Plates.—The market still is dull as far as most 
makers here and in nearby districts are concerned. 
The reason is that they are trying to maintain a price 
of 1.75c., Pittsburgh, and this is considerably above 
what mills in other districts are willing to accept. 
About 1750 tons of heavy plates and 350 tons of No. 
10 gage plates will be wanted for ten 64,000 barrel 
tanks which a Western tank builder is figuring on. 
Prices are given on page 1110. 

We quote sheared plates, 144 in. and heavier, tank quality, 
at 1.50c. to 1.65c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—Some confusion exists as to prices of 
standard rails, but the base price of $40 per ton, re- 
ferred to in Judge Gary’s statement of last Saturday, 
is commonly accepted as a reduction of $7 per ton, 
putting Bessemer rails to $38 and open hearth sec- 
tions to $40. It is figured that the railroads will be 
making up their requirements for next year within the 
next five or six weeks. There has been a rather good 
movement of light sections in the past week, but 
this is common to this time of the year, when the coal 
mine operators usually lay in reserves against possible 
transportation tieups during the winter. The possibility 
of a railroad strike also has helped the movement. The 
regular quotation on light sections is $1.75 for 25-lb. 
to 45-lb. rails but this price has been shaded consider- 
ably by mills which are only intermittent producers and 
also by the rerolling mills. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 1.70c. 
to 1.75¢e. base; rolled from old rails, 1.60c. base; standard 
rails, $38 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and $40 for open- 
hearth sections 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers here and in nearby 
districts are making an effort to sustain a price of 
i.65¢e., base, and are able to get this figure, or within 
$1 a ton of it on a few small tonnages. On important 
projects, however, makers in other districts have gone 
to as low as 1.50c., Pittsburgh. Demand for iron bars 
is purely hand to mouth. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.50c. to 1.65c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.50c. to 1.65¢. base; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.50c.; refined iron 


9 


bars, 2.15¢e. to 2.25e. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—The slant of demand still is 
upward in merchant pipe and there is much activity, 
both actual and prospective, in line pipe. Oil country 
goods, however, still are slow of sale notwithstanding 
the recent appreciation in oil prices. All of the pipe 
plants are busier now than they have been before since 
early in the year, this being notably the case in the 
Youngstown district, where 12 of the 17 pipe furnaces 
are in operation. Observance of the Sept. 16 price card 
is not especially rigid. Price cutting has been severe 
in line pipe, cases being noted where as much as 10 per 
cent in addition to the regular discount has been given 
to secure orders. There is shading in prices on stand- 
ard pipe, but the concessions are small by comparison 
with those in line pipe. Discounts are given on page 
1110. 


Sheets.—Apparently there is some _ uneasiness 
among consumers over the possibility of a railroad 
strike, as the past week has been a good one in the 
matter of specifications and orders, notably from 
jobbers. Last week’s business of American Sheet & 
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[in Plate Co. is said to have been of proportions which 
ympare favorably with the best week in the history 
f the company. This company has about 85 per cent 
* its sheet mills in operation. Independents are 
eraging slightly above 70 per cent and the industry 
a whole probably is going about 75 per cent, largely 
orders for early delivery or shipment at the con- 
ience of the manufacturers. Some makers still are 
-ing business in blue annealed sheets at 2.25c. base, 
generally the effect of the recent advance of $5 
er ton by some of the independent companies has been 
stabilize the market at 2.50c. base for blue annealed, 
base for black and 4c. base for galvanized. Prices 
given on page 1110. 
{ Tin Plate—The demand is beginning to taper off 
55 | in keeping with this condition is a lower rate of 
erations among the mills. The American Sheet & 


t Plate Co. has about 55 per cent of its tin mills 
ning, as compared with the recent peak of 65 per 
The chief loss among the independents has been 


ce. 1 a Pittsburgh district mill which has dropped from 
tically full operation to slightly less than 50 per 

The market is quotable on production plate at 
to $5.25 per base box on domestic business, but on 


rt sales business has been done anywhere from 





a $4.35 down to $4.15. Consumers are showing some 
- . . . o . ° 

. erest in first quarter and first half of 1922 require- 
, ts and some business of this sort has been entered, 
Pe price to be announced later. The American Sheet 
ae rin Plate Co. is expected to open its books by 
aa 15. 

ok 

or Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Buyers still are taking hold 
7 e e e . 

a ‘tly in hand-to-mouth fashion, but their needs are 


ater than they were a few weeks ago and makers 
re are consequently liquidating their stocks a little 
ire rapidly. There is good observance of quota- 
ns, it being the disposition of most manufacturers 
let the other fellow load up with low-priced busi- 
ness. Prices and discounts are given on page 1110. 
Spikes and Track Bolts.—Small spikes are in better 
nand in connection with coal mine operations and 
velopment, but the railroads still are juggling their 
tocks of standard spikes and placing orders only for 
ial needs. Most orders are priced at $2.30 base 
for standard spikes and $2.50 for the smaller sizes. 
Quotations on track bolts are not insisted upon when 
ttractive orders are offered. Prices are given on 
ve 1110. 
, Steel Chain.—Considerable room for improvement 
oy usiness still exists, but makers are encouraged by 
‘ fact that while the demand is not heavy it is at 
e steady and orders gradually are increasing. The 
a ise price is 5.90c. for 1-in. proof coil and there is not 
h shading of this figure. 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Orders 
e more numerous but they rarely involve more than 
carload, and with not enough business to give all 
akers a share, price cutting is still noted. The 
egular quotation is 2.75c., base, for carloads but this 
Bs ce has been accepted on less than carloads, and 
ie iyers wanting as much as a car of material have been 
¢ ible to cover as low as 2.15c. 
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Hoops and Bands.—Buyers are specifying fairly 

Bs vell against requirement contracts they were allowed 

i enter prior to the recent advance of $5 per ton. 

a "he general quotation is 2.25c.:base, but most of the 

pments are priced $2 to $5 per ton below that figure. 

Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Business is 

ter with all makers, the recent advance to 2.25c. 

hot-rolled strips seemingly having stabilized the 

arket. Consumers generally are protected against 

eir requirements over the remainder of the year 

2c. to 2.15¢., and the increase in business is ex- 

ained largely by specifications on the lower costing 

erial. Cold-rolled strips take a range of 3.75c. to 
ase, the weight of business at the lower figure. 

Ceke and Coal.—The coke market firmed up slightly 

iring the latter part of last week, due to some fair 

zed purchases, chiefly from Canada, based upon a 

ear of a transportation tie-up. Latest indications 

suggest that the strike is improbable and as the de- 
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mand has again subsided, prices are back to their 
recent levels. There were a few sales of spot furnace 
coke during the flurry at as high as $3.50 per net ton 
at oven, but in the past day or two $3.35 has become 
maximum and some good coke has sold down to $3.25. 
Some contracts are under negotiation, one Valley iron 
maker seeking 20.000 tons for delivery in equa! amounts 
in November and December and another 10,000 tons 
a month for three months. Producers sti!l are asking 
$5.50 against such inquiries but recent business gener- 
ally has been at $3.30 to $3.40. _Demand for foundry 
coke is not as brisk as it was recently and prices 
are slightly easier at $4.25 to $4.50 for good brands, 
with coke of the higher quality fetching $4.75. Not 
much change is noted in coal. Mine-run steam coal 
holds around $1.65 to $1.75; by-product from $1.90 to 
$2.15, and gas from $2.25 to $2.65. Slack is still a 
drug on the market with steam slack sti!l available as 
low as $1 per ton at mines. 

Old Material.—} ri have resumed their upward 
march. Demand from steel makers is not particularly 
heavy, but it exceeds the available supply and they 
have been ol liged to raise their bids at least 50c. per 
ton to secure even small tonnages. It seems that the 
Youngstown district steel makers lately have been 
taking a good deal of heavy melting steel and other 
open hearth material and paying relatively higher 
prices than could be obtained here. As this condition 
still exists, this market effectually is cut off from 
supplies from the West, due to the lower freight rates 
to Youngstown, and material cannot be brought from 
the East and sold profitably at recent local prices. 
Meanwhile, dealers are holding their yards stocks 
firmly. We now quote heavy melting steel at $14.50 
to $15 per gross ton delivered, and on a sizable tonnage, 
involving future delivery, dealers will not consider less 
than $16, with most of them asking even more. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
as follows 

Heavy melting steel Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh $14.50 to $15.00 

No l cast cupola size 17.50 to 18.00 

Rerolling rails, New k and Can 


bridge Ohio Cumberland Ma 
Huntington, W. Va ind Franklin 


Pa 16.00 to 17.00 
Compressed sheet steel 12.50to 138.00 
BRundied sheet sides and end 1.o.b 

nsumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad knuckles and coup!‘ers 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus molting stock, b'oom 

and billet end eavy plate Ly -in 

and thicker 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron car ixles 24.00 to 25.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 22.00 to 23.00 
St r ixles 1 0 to 16 00 
Cast on whee 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel whee's 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.56 
Sheet bar crop ends at origin 14.00to 14.50 
Heavy teel axie turnir 12.50to 13.00 
Short shoveling turning 11.50to 12.00 
Heavy breakab'e cas l “Oto 16.00 
Stove plat 132.00to 13.50 
( t iron boring 106.50to 11.00 
No. 1 iilroa wrought 12.00 to 12.50 


American Foreign Steel Corporation Being 
Liquidated 


The affairs of the American Foreign Steel Corpora- 
tion, Grand Central Terminal, New York, are being 
liquidated by Henry L. Exstein and Norman W. Kern- 
good. Eli Joseph, president and treasurer, has resigned 
because of poor health. He has spent most of his time 
the past few months in Europe in travel in an effort to 
regain his health. He sailed Tuesday of this week on 
the Aquitania for Europe. 

The scrap yard at Coatesville, Pa., containing about 
20,000 tons of old material, chiefly heavy melting steel, 
has been sold to Luria Brothers & Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa. It is equipped with shears, a locomotive crane and 
other modern machinery. The Luria company now 
maintains yards at Reading, Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Do- 
nora and Coatesville. The Pittsburgh office of the 
American Foreign Steel Corporation has been discon- 
tinued. No announcement is yet made as to the disposi- 
tion of the Buffalo yard. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Oct. 25. 

The railroad strike threat is regarded more seriously 
than was the case a week ago, and buyers are taking 
precautionary measures to protect themselves in the 
event of a tie-up. Spot orders for rush shipments have 
been placed and the hastening of delivery against pre- 
vious business has been asked. Although it is true that 
action of this character is not so general as might be 
expected in normal times, the seeming indifference of 
some buyers is probably explained by the inactivity of 
their plants. 

As a whole new buying has fallen off, current pur- 
chases being confined to small lots wanted at once. 
Users are not only cautious because of the possibilities 
in store if a strike is called, but also because of the 
belief that lower freight rates are near at hand. While 
it is conceded in some quarters that rate reductions 
will not necessarily lower mill and furnace quotations, 
which are now admittedly below costs, the transporta- 
tion charge from producer to buyer will at least be 
lower in some cases and the reduction may prove a con- 
siderable saving to the latter. 

It is generally felt that both a reduction in rail- 
road labor and a cut in freight rates must be made 
before business can get on its feet. If a strike must 
be gone through to bring this about, the sooner it 
comes the better. In fact, some feel that a lasting 
settlement can come only after an actual clash be- 
tween the railroad managements and their men. That 
a strike will finally be averted, however, is the general 
belief of the trade. 

Mill and furnace operations are substantially un- 
changed, the Illinois Steel Co. remaining on a 44 per 
cent and the Inland Steel Co. on a 35 per cent basis. 


Pig Iron.—The threatened railroad strike has 
brought out some spot carload sales on both iron and 
coke. In some instances it has resulted in the receipt 
of calls for rush shipment against previous orders. On 
the other hand, many buyers do not appear to be at all 
perturbed for the reason, no doubt, that they have too 
little business to keep their foundries busy. The Link 
Belt Co., which entered the market a week ago for 300 
to 500 tons of malleable iron for its Indianapolis plant, 
has bought at a delivered price, which figures back to 
less than $21, Chicago. However, it is reported that 
the iron is not from Chicago furnaces, but whether it 
is resale or from Ohio stacks was not divulged. Other 
recent sales include 100 tons of foundry iron for local 
delivery, which brought $21, local furnace, and 100 tons 
of malleable for a Milwaukee melter. Inquiries include 
300 tons of foundry and 100 tons of foundry for western 
Illinois delivery, 300 tons of low-phosphorus for local 
shipment and 200 tons of foundry wanted by a local 
melter in December. Two carload sales of charcoal 
iron have been made at $28, base, Northern furnace. A 
few cars of Southern charcoal iron for local and Wis- 
consin delivery are reported to have been made at $30, 
base furnace. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 

lude a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when 
so indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 

1.50. delivered at Chicago........$31.50 to $33.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 21.50to 22.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil 


Lee e UD Bee eke 6 ees esoeens oeeee 21.00 to 22.00 


Northern high phos............. er 22.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 25.67 


Malleable, not over 2.25 sil......... 21.00 to 22.00 
ES. dak 4b chain be ee ca eee ob oo 22.00 
Low phos., Eastern furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

per cent copper free..... aweeess 34.00 
Silvery. sil. & per cent.. 30.54 to 34.82 


Ferroalloys.—No sales of any of the ferroalloys are 
reported, but ferromanganese is said to have stiffened, 
$58.35, seaboard, being named as the present minimum 
quotation. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $61.60, de- 
livered: 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $60, delivered; spiegeleisen, 
18 to 22 per cent, $36 to $37, delivered. 


Railroad Equipment.—The C. B. & Q. is in the 
market for repair parts for about 500 gondola cars. 
The Baltimore & Ohio has placed orders for steel 
gondola car bodies, the distribution being as follows: 
1000 to Standard Steel Car Co., 500 to American Car 
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& Foundry Co. and 1000 to the Midvale-Cambri 
terests. The Virginian has let repairs on 4000 h 
cars to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. The Mo! 
Ohio is inquiring for repairs on 1000 box cars. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—There is sustained activity i: 
market and as pipe makers accumulate comfor' 
backlogs in various sizes their attitude toward p 
becomes firmer. In fact, a general advance is 
dicted in some quarters. On Oct. 31, Detroit 
bids on 17,000 tons of 6 to 48-in. pipe. This ing 
because of its size, will probably bring out a very 
figure notwithstanding the tendency toward firm 
in quoting on smaller jobs. Other business in pros 
includes: 

Columbus, Ohio, 1635 tons of 8 to 20-in., bids to 
Oct. 26. 

Ashland, Ky., 200 tons of 12-in., Oct. 26. 

Ferndale, Mich., 850 tons of 6 to 8 in., Oct. 24. 

Marietta, Ohio, 375 tons, original bids rejected ai 
figures to be taken Oct. 31. 

Recent lettings include: 

Cincinnati, 250 tons, to National Cast Iron Pipe ( & 

Wawautosa, Wis., 120 tons, divided between United S 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and James B, Clow & So: 

Minneapolis, 200 tons, to American Cast Iron Pi; 
and Fergus Falls, Minn., and Manhattan, Kan., 50 ton 
to the same company. 








The American Cast-Iron Pipe Co. and James 
Clow & Sons are low bidders on 850 tons for Fernda 
Mich. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $45.60 to $47.10; 6-in. and 
$42.60 to $44.10; class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The announcement of a 
reduction of $7 a ton on standard section rails by the 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries is too recent to beget 
a response from buyers but it is expected that it will 
not only release large tonnages against contract but 
will open up a buying movement for next year. The 
price of angle bars has not yet been changed, but an 
announcement is looked forward to this week. New 
business in track supplies is light, but specifications 
have been coming in more freely. Demand for light ; 
rails continues to be unsatisfactory but competition 4% 
for this business is sharp, rerolled material being 
offered at $1 to $2 under billet stock. 


Standard Bessemer rails, $38; open-hearth rails, $4 
light rails rolled from new steel, 1.70c. to 1.75c, f.0.b. mak¢ ‘ 
mills P 
Standard railroad spikes, 2.40c., Pittsburgh; track b 5 
with square nuts, 3.40c., Pittsburgh; tie plates, steel 
iron, 2c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 


Pi 
s 


Plates.—Conditions in the plate market are sub- 
stantially unchanged. The Chicago, Burlington «& 
Quincy has placed 1450 tons of plates with a local mil! ‘ 
Considerable tonnage for car repairs is pending and ; 
there is business in prospect from the oil industry. 4 
The Standard Oil Co. is in the market for 50 stills for 
Casper, Wyo., involving 900 tons, and 20 stills for Wood 
River, Ill., requiring 577 tons. A local independe: 
plate mill is idle. 

The ruling mill quotations range from 1.75e, to 1.8 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.88c. for plates out of stock 

Bars.—Demand for mild steel bars has tapered of! 
although a fair tonnage continues to come from jobbe: 
car builders, reinforcing contractors and automo 
manufacturers. Operations of automobile makers ha 
slackened noticeably during the past month and, 
the other hand, the agricultural implement indust oe 
which has been practically dead all year, has relea i 
a few small orders for bars. The reinforcing for t 
Illinois-Merchants’ Bank Building, Chicago, amount 
to 240 tons, has been placed, and 110 tons for 
Wisconsin Masonic Home, Dousman, Wis., will be fur- 
nished by Robertson & Jackson, Inc., Milwaukee. No 
improvement is to be noted in the demand for bar i 
and local makers continue to hold to 1.75c., Chica 
Hard steel bars are moving somewhat more freely ‘ 
one Chicago district mill expects to operate single t' 
continuously until the end of the year. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.75c. to 1.85¢., Chi 
common bar iron, 1.75c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.75c., m 
Chicago, 

Jobbers quote 2.78c, for steel bars out of warehouse. 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafti! 
3.85¢c. for rounds and 4.35c. for flats, squares and hexago"s 
gobhers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.''° 

ase, 





rn 
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Sheets.—Sheets continue to be more active than 
lates, shapes or bars, but no business is moving at 
e advanced prices announced by certain Eastern 
ilependents on Oct. 15. 


Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. to 2.50c. 
No 10 blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized, all 
Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to Chicago of 


. 100 lb 

a bbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 blue 
‘oa ed, 3.38c.; No. 28 black, 4.15c.; No. 28 galvanized 
bs, Hoops and bands, 3.48c. 

ac Bolts and Nuts.—A noticeable slowing up in the 
i tomobile industry has reduced bolt and nut business 
my ing from that source. The November program of 
iF leading maker of low priced cars is reported to 
rs for only 50,000 machines, or less than half the 


luction of recent months. Demand for bolts and 

as a whole is very light, so light, in fact, that 

y nal discounts have undergone no real test. For 

prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
h, page 1110. 





quote structural rivets, 3.68c boiler rivets, 3.78¢ 
olts up to % x 4 in., 60 per cent off; larger sizes 

& ige bolts up to % xX 6 in., 55 off : E 
f: hot pressed nuts, square and hexag tapped 

nuts, $3.2 off coach or lag ws. giml 
heads, 60 per cent off. Quantity extras aré 


Old Material—Weakness has developed in a number 
Ps ides of material and while some dealers attrib- 
; to a growing apprehension of the threatened 

id strike, others regard it as the inevitable reac- 

of a speculative movement. Whatever be the 
n, distress tonnage is making its appearance and 
rs who until recently were concentrating on the 
hase of railroad material are commencing to unload 
of their stocks. Small lots of heavy melting and 

1 busheling have been bought by users at $12.50 
eross ton and $9.50 per net ton, respectively. 
roximately 5000 tons of malleable has been bought 
local consumer at prices ranging from $14.50 to 
50 per gross ton. A substantial purchase of heavy 
lting and allied grades amounting to several thou- 
| tons is reported to have been made by a local 


By ependent mill, but the terms of the transaction are 
i. thheld. Railroad offerings include the Burlington, 
oe 00 tons, and’ the Chicago Great Western, 300 tons. 


quote delivery in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin- 
freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 
j i SR cave erkesn tases eer ceeeas $17.00 to $17.50 
} ve | er ere or 25.00 to 30.00 
ar WHGGED 5 ick cck os wonlncwaadaneex 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel rails, rerolling....... evslue ces ee ee 2aue 
Steel rails. less than 3 f€......cccss 14.00 to 14.50 
SICRVY WOR GOOGEi 6 cic cnccusccnne’ 12.00 to 12.50 
i l‘rogs, switches and guards cut apart 12.00to 12.50 
, SHOVREEIE No o's a a's baa oh Gee wes 11.50 to 12.00 
w phos. héavy melting steel... . 15.50 to 16.00 
“4 Yrop forge flashings.............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheet..... S.50to 9.00 
LZ1O CURE so datakcscncuceesmens 8.50to 9.00 
y Per Net Ton 

ron angles and splice bars...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel angle bars...... eae es 11.50to 12.00 
i nm arch bars and transoms.... 15.50 to 16.00 
i FOR GOP OB OMe i. cccecesonwn 20.00 to 20.50 
b steel CAF Q21e8....6.... ew 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 busheling.......... 9.50to 10.50 

i . 2 Dumeime......s- eae 6.75 to 7.25 
: TGR or avek een eiws + hbwree se aen 11.50 to 12.00 
a POS Si cae ear wdwwes 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 13.00to 13.50 
c N railroad wrought.......... 12.00to 12.5060 
3 Steel knuckles and couplers 13.00 to 13.50 
pe springs ....... = 14.50to 1500 
E No. 1 machinery cast.. 1400to 14.50 
- NO. 1 railroad cast... 13.50to 14.00 
B ow phos. punchings 12.50to 13.00 
be comotive tires, smooth 11.50to 12.00 
ee \Mlachine shop turnings 1.00 to 4.50 
: RG: ack ak ee le eee ; 5.50 to 6.00 

Diate cies ‘ ; ; 12.75 to 13 

NOG DN a Fs en's 11.59 to 12.0 
ke shoes Reet alee 11.50 to wm on 

lroad malleable ...... 13.25 to 13.75 

\ericultural malleable 13.25to 13.7 
mixed .. 9.00 to 9.50 


Wire Products.—The rate of buying of recent 
is being maintained, but orders continue to call 
prompt shipment, indicating that material is pass- 
apidly into the hands of ultimate consumers. For 
prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
rh, page 1110. 


juote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 


} 





ick annealed “wire $3.48 per 100 Ib.: No 9 and 
bright bosic wire, $3.63 per 100 Ib.: common wire 
».63 per 100 Ib.: cement coated nails, $3.05 per kee 


Structural Material.—The demand for plain material 
fallen off slightly, but is somewhat heavier than 
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that for plates. Keen competition for business by both 
mills and fabricators is still the rule. Revised bids 
are being submitted on the Omaha Commercial and 
Technical High School, which will require about 1700 
tons of structural shapes and 1000 tons of reinforcing 
bars. Fabricating awards include: 

Elks’ Temple, Portland, Ore., 1659 tons, to Western Struc- 
tural Steel & Tank Co 

Elks’ Lodge, Phoenix, Ariz., 831 tons, to Wisconsin Bridge 
« lron Co 

South Side Masonic Temple, Chicago, 450 tons, to Amer 


can Bridge Co 


Pennington County Court House, Rapid City, S. D., 254 
tons, to Federal Bridge & Structural Co 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis, five roof tru 
190 tor to An in Bridge Co 


Pending business includes: 


I s Life Insurance Building, Chicago, 150 tons 
! iu ‘ } i i eT i 
( ( iz J I 3 que SN ‘ : 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Oct. 25. 

Pig lron.—Radiator interests have bought consid 
erable iron in this district and the tonnage is said to 
aggregate about 15,000-tons, but details as to where 
this business was placed are not available. Part of 
the rumor refers to 3000 tons for use at a Buffalo plant 
and the balance to other points. About 3000 tons has 
been sold in small lots by one producer at $20, but the 
schedule of differentials has been abandoned and the 
same price is made without reference to silicon. One 
furnace sold 140 tons of 2.50 per cent silicon at $21, 
the only sale in several weeks. A furnace which has 
sold its output for the balance of the year has turned 
down about 20,000 tons of new business within two 
weeks. 


We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buf- 
falo as follows 
No. 1 foundry 2.75 to 3.25 sil $21.00 to $22.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 20.50 to 21.50 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 25 sil . 20.00to 21.00 
Basic (nominal) 21.00 
Malleable --- 21.00to 22.00 
Lake Superior charcoal $1.75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Sheet and bar business is 
firmer, with fair business in pipe, particularly butt 
weld. Structural business in small tonnages has picked 
up in some quarters, but the admission is genera] that 
large jobs will not be placed within the near future. 
In this connection the bids on the new Coplon building 
will be refigured, involving 1600 tons of shapes and 300 
tons of reinforcing bars. Wire business is unchanged 
and a healthy increase is apparent from week to week. 
The Kellogg Structural Steel Co. will fabricate 400 tons 
for a Syracuse project. One Buffalo maker has with- 
drawn practically as a selling factor in billets and bars, 
due to price conditions. Action on the program to 
build seven elementary schools and one high school in 
Buffalo is closer to realization after long controversy. 
Contracts will be awarded on this work in November. 


Warehouse Business.—Anticipated trouble on the 
railroads has served to quicken demand, particularly 
for sheets, bars and shafting. Warehouse business in 
this district is handled to a large extent by trucks, as 
the territorial arrangements are such that a large ma- 
jority of customers are within driving distance of Buf- 
falo and the larger warehouses are expecting to meet 
a tie-up in a satisfactory manner. Nevertheless, ware- 
house customers have found it advisable to speed up 
shipment requests, with the result in one instance of 
stimulating business to a marked degree. We quote 
warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 

We quote warehouse prices f.ob. Buffalo as follows 


Structural! hapes, 2.90¢ plates, 2.90c.; plates, No. 8 gage 
5 soft teel bars and shapes. 2.80c.; hoops, 3.5% blue 
eet No. 10. 3.55« galvanized steel sheets, No 
2H black sheets, No. 28, 4.25« cold-rolled strip steel 

10 old-rolied round shafting, 5.90c 


Old Material.—Buying of heavy melting steel by 
several mills and a movement of cast scrap represent 
the entire activity. Steel is fairly firm at $13.50, but 
some dezlers are not disposed to sel] at this price, be- 
lieving the market will soon advance. Most of the 
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mills are well stocked with old material and on the 
average have sufficient stocks to operate two or three 
weeks without regard to a possible tie-up in the trans- 
portation lines. 





: We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buf- 

falo as follows 
Heavy melting steel ... $13.00 to $14.00 
Low phos., 0.004 and under 15.50 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 13.00 to 14.00 
Car wheels ... 14.00 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings Pas 6.00 to 7.00 
Cast iron boring : 6.00 to 7.00 
Heavy axle turnings . 9 00 to 10.00 
Grate bars 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling 10.00 to 11.00 
Stove plate 13.00 to 14.00 
Bundled shee stamping 7.00 to 8.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 16.50to 17.50 
Hydraulic compres d . 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad malleable ; 12.00 to 13.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Oct. 25. 

Pig Iron.—The impending railroad strike has stimu- 
lated some carload orders for pig iron and hastened 
some shipping instructions on orders already placed, 
but as a general proposition little heed has been paid 
to the threatened walk-out. Prices are being well 
maintained, with the Granite City producers meeting 
the price of $21, f.o.b. Chicago. This price also is 
being made on resale iron, although some producers 
are holding their output for $22, being well booked 
ahead. Chief interest in inquiries was in one for sev- 
eral thousand tons of basic for a Southern Ohio melter. 
A Southern melter wants 1000 tons of malleable for 
first half shipment. One of the car wheel makers in 
this district has asked for quotations on 500 tons of 
foundry iron. A nearby user has an inquiry out for 
400 tons of foundry iron for quick shipment. Sales 
for the week were confined largely to carload orders. 
Two cars of 50 per cent ferrosilicon and two cars of 
80 per cent ferromanganese were purchased during the 
week. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards St. Louis as follows 
having added to furnace prices $2.88 freight and war tax 
from Chicago and $5.91 from Birminghan 

Northe foundr 1 $ S8 to $24.88 

Northern ma ul e 17 ) ; ¢ Sto 24.88 

Basic ‘ : . 23.88 to 24.88 

Southern foundry, si 1.75 to 2.25 24.91 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad, which issued the largest requisition for 
machine tools of the year, as given in THE IRON AGE 
last week, gave out a list this week of 11 items to be 
added to the 75 already listed. This railroad also has 
asked for first deliveries on its orders already placed 
for 13,500 tons of 90-lb. rails, all of which are to be 
delivered within the next two months. The Missouri 
Pacific continues to buy freely, purchases being con- 
fined to smaller items. It has, however, inquired for 
2000 kegs of standard spikes. Plans are expected to 
be put out within the next week for an addition to 
Hotel Jefferson, which has been delayed for several 
years, involving considerable structural steel and a 
small tonnage of reinforcing bars. 





For tock out of warehouse we quot Soft steel bars, 
» STM per lb iron bars, 2.87%c structural shapes, 
IT Ac t < plates, 2.97l4c No. 10 blu innealed sheets 
171, No S black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.10c¢ 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock 1.20¢c struc 
tural rivets, $3.77% per 100 Il boiler rivet $3.871% tank 
rivet 7/16 in. and smaller, 60-10 per cent off list machine 
bolts irg per cent small, 60 per cent carriage bolts 
large per cent small per cent ag screws, 60 per 
cent: hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $3.25: and 


tapped, $3.00 off list 


Coke.—A few users of coke placed some orders for 
carloads of coke and others speeded up shivping in- 
structions, but the strike threat has made little differ- 
ence one way or the other. The inquiry for 60,000 tons 
of furnace coke for shipment within 12 months, men- 
tioned last week, is still pending. A nearby gas plant 
has closed a contract for from 300 to 800 tons of coke 
for gas-making purposes. Standard Connellsville foun- 
dry coke is firm at $4.75 to $5.50. 


Old Material.— Prices of old material are unchanged. 
The market is somewhat weaker as a result of the 
threatened railroad strike, although as a rule recently 
prevailing prices have been maintained. One of the 
largest consumers in this district is in the market for 
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special heavy melting steel, such as couplers 
knuckles, springs and solid steel wheels, but the hig 
price paid by the consumer was $14 per gross ton, w 
dealers are bidding the railroads about $2 per ton a 
this figure for these special grades. This goes to 
the wide difference of opinion between the consun 
and dealers as to the market value of old iron and s! 
to-day. There are no railroad offerings of consequi 
before the market this week. 

We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ worl 
Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


io ie! Seer ee Tee eee eee $15.50 to $16.00 
Bteel Talis, POPOMINR. «2 iccccceccoees 13.50 to 14.00 
Steel rails, leew than 6 fei .cccccccs 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, standard ‘section..... 30.00 to 32.00 
Cast irom CAP WROGI. «.«.<o0 560202 . 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel..... ~-.- 11.50to 12.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel........ 5 11 00to 11.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 12.00 to 12.50 
Ordinary bundle sheet...... 7.00 to 7.50 


Per Net Ton 
Heavy axles and tire turnings...... $7.50 to $8.00 
SO OE, FRI soc ceeeeintavace 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel angle bars........ ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Oe oo oe ee a a 20.00 to 20.50 
eee COP Bee. xctkasesvecwess s 15.50 to 16,0¢ 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.50 to 
1 


16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ; : 2.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 rallroed  Wrovl@at....cccccucee 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad springs 00to 13.50 
1 


Steel couplers and knuckles.. ee .00 to 50 
Locomotive — tire, 42-in and over, 
smooth inside - 0 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 0.00 to 
Cast iron borings. oihlac wie koe ee te ee 8.00 
No, 1 busheling.. 11.00 to 11.50 
8 8 


No. 1 borings cut in sheets and rings .00 to 


00 to 10.50 
10.5 


No. 1 railroad cast..... Aare ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate and light cast...... vee Rae tO 22.50 
Railroad malleable ......... oes 22.60 80 12.00 
Agricultural malleable i .. 10.50to 11.00 
Pipes and flues....... . §8.50to 9.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank 8.00 to 8.50 
Light railroad sheet. a wee 6900 tO 6.00 
Railroad grate bars. : : .. 10.50to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings. (iveagenre aa aoe 
Country mixed iron gan cttcne Ce 6 BO 
Uneut railroad mixed —ctvesvces. aera ee 
SON os 4 us ks 2 ed eee wteen ae 11.00 to .50 


11 
10.50 to 11.00 


Railroad brake shoes............- 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 25. 

Pig Iron.—Interest in the market was centered i 
the purchase of approximately 3000 tons of basic iro! 
by a steel plant in this district. This tonnage was d 
vided between a Lake furnace and a southern Ohio fur- 
nace and the price is understood to have been close 
$22, delivered. A Southern furnace is reported to hav: 
offered in the neighborhood of 10,000 tons, now pil 
against contracts, at $18.50, Birmingham, for No. 
soft, and $19, Birmingham, for silicon of 2.75 to 3.2: 
per cent, the iron to be moved before the first of th 
year. Some of this iron was disposed of in small lots, 
averaging about 300 tons each, and most of it is des- 
tined for points south of the Ohio River. The great 
majority of the sales being made are for carload lots 
though occasionally one for upward of 100 tons is i 
ported. A sale of 1000 tons of Southern foundry iro! 
is reported, and an Ohio melter bought 500 tons « 
Northern. An Indianapolis melter is reported to hav: 
taken 300 to 500 tons of malleable iron, the iron coming 
from a Lake furnace. A Dayton manufacturer tool 
three cars, and a Louisville melter 100 tons. The 
market is softer in some districts, and it is reported 
that Chicago district resale material is available at $25 
Lake furnaces are reported to be quoting slightly ul 
der $20 in competitive territory, and Southern resal 
iron is available at $1850, but the usual asking pric 
of Southern furnaces is $19, base. Ironton produce! 
are holding firm at $21. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham 


$252 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: : 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $23.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 
soft) oa 5 ok OL ae 24.00 
Ohio silver, 8 per cent sil... ; . 32.86 
Southern Ohio coke, sil 1.75 to 2.25 
"SOS Serna Pere re re ee 23.52 
Basic, Northern ...ccsscssscacnves 22.52 
Perr err ore ee rT ee 24.02 


Finished Material.—Practically all of the indepen- 
dent sheet manufacturers have now advanced the 
prices $5 a ton over those prevailing for the past thre 
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or four weeks and with the exception of the leading in- 
terest quotations are now at 2.75c. for blue annealed, 
3.25¢e. for black and 4.25c. for galvanized. Quite a little 
pick-up business in sheets has been noted in the week, 
and in one case an order for 300 tons of galvanized 


on sheets was booked. The market on bars, shapes and 
- plates has shown only fair activity and the business is 
Be confined usually to carload lots, though occasionally an 
fe. order for 150 tons is placed. Some orders for wire nails 


and wire products are also being received, but the ton- 


sae nages are small. There is little activity in the struc- 
ea tural field, although the prospects for the future are 
vs encouraging. Dayton, Ohio, has approved plans for 
“4 the elimination of grade crossings in that city, involving 
: an expenditure of approximately $23,000,000, which will 


ikely go ahead as soon as railroad finances permit. A 
Masonic Temple for Louisville, Ky., costing $500,000, 
and an 11-story office building for the Provident Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, are other projects which will likely 
come up in the near future. The Big Four Railroad is 
inquiring for two turn tables which will take about 150 
The Virginia Bridge Co. will supply the steel for 

the Catholic Club at Memphis, about 660 tons, and 750 
i tons for a highway bridge over the Warrior River at 


tons. 


£ Tuscaloosa, Ala. The Insley Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
will fabricate 250 tons for the Terrace Theater, Indian- 

apolis, and the Dayton Structural Steel Co. 180 tons for 

i two aeroplane hangars at Dayton. An addition to the 
% plant of the Miami Woolen Mills Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
will require 300 tons of concrete reinforcing bars. The 

.S. Engineers office, Cincinnati, will receive bids until 


; U 
; Nov. 18 for furnishing and erecting steel lock gates for 
locks No. 30 and 32 on the Ohio River. 





Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers continue to re- 
port gradual improvement and while orders are small, 
they are more numerous. Prices continue to hold at 
recent levels, though an advance in sheet prices will 
likely be made within the next week. 


Iron and steel bars, 3c. base hoops and bands, 3.75 
nes 2? S5e, base plate She base reinforcing 
bars, 3.07l4c, base: cold rolled rounds, 1% ir nd large 
1'™ in. and flats, squares and hexagon 1.75 
10 blue annealed sheets 5 No. 28 black sheets 
No. 28 galvanized sheets. 5e wire nai 2 per 
No. 9 annealed wire, $3.00 per 100 Ib 


Tool Steel.—A slight improvement is noticed in the 
lemand for tool Quotations are practically un- 
hanged, 18 per cent tungsten high-speed steel being 
1oted at 90c. per lb. base. 


steel. 


Coke.—Prospects of a railroad strike have given the 

ke trade a big impetus, and requests to rush coke 
were very numerous in the week. Some ovens are get- 
behind on shipments, and are now taking orders 
subject to delay. The price situation is firm and un- 


inged., 


Old Material—There is very little inquiry in the 
‘ap market. Prospects of reduced railroad rates in 
‘ the near future put a damper on other than immediate 
needs. The price situation is weaker, but in the ab- 
sence of any trading in this district quotations remain 
nominally unchanged. 


oS (eae he sakes, pe: 


W quote dealers’ buvineg price 


Per Gross Tov 








b Yaa Bundled sheets $4.50to $5.50 
si ae Iron rails ae 12 50to 13.00 
¥ Relaying rails, 50 It d 5 50to 26.50 
} Rerolling steel -rails 11.00 to 12.00 
Heavy melting ste« 150to 10.00 
S rails for neg 50 te ae 
5 Ca whee 1 Ato 
; Per Net 1 
] 1ilro l \ t ‘ o 10.00 
; Cast borings 0 to ton 
ae S | turnings 0 to 3.00 
a R 1 cast 1? 50 to 1 an 
4 : 1 m hine 14.90 to 15.00 
of Burnt serap O00 to wit) 
4 I I ixles 16.00 te Well 
omotive ¢ nm h ) 10.00 050 
ripes and u 1.54 > 
gi Investigation of the cokine of Utah coals, carried 
3 on by Professors S. W. Parr and T. E. Layng of the 
University of Illinois, has been covered in report No. 
-278 of the Bureau of Mines. From this report it ap- 
’ pears that good coke was produced from all the coals 
tested, involving low temperature distillation, among 
: other things. 
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New York 
New YorK, Oct. 25. 

Pig Iron.—A good many foundries are asking to 
have pig iron shipments expedited. Otherwise there is 
little evidence of effort to safeguard against a railroad 
strike. Buying is meager, with practically none that is 
recognized as precautionary. Most of the new inquiry is 
for carload lots. Apparently the anticipation of lower 
freight rates is holding things back. Two or three im- 
portant up-State foundries have closed for iron in the 
week, transactions in these cases making a total of 6000 
or 7000 tons. This buying was chiefly by radiator and 
heating furnace companies, Buffalo producers taking the 
business. A recent pig iron transaction involving a round 
tonnage sold by a steel company to a large manufacturer 
seems to have involved an exchange of products and 
therefore the price basis is obscured. Perhaps more has 
been made in market talk of the reported purchase of 
Luxemburg iron by an Eastern cast iron pipe company. A 
transaction of 1000 tons is indicated and the price 
named is $19, c.i.f. Atlantic port. The jobbing foundry 
situation shows wide variations in the rate of opera- 
Generally speaking, a slight increase in the melt 
of foundry iron in the district tributary to New York 
is noted. The few foundries that are running at a good 
rate seem to be doing so at the expense of others. 


tion. 





We quote delivered in the New York dist ta fo'lows 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 frei rom eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25 $24 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 2 

East. Pa. No fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 5.02 

Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 5 46 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 916 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese is exceed- 


ingly light, the only inquiry noted being one for 100 
tons. Both American and British sellers are quoting 
on a basis of $58.35, seaboard, though the German 


obtained as low as $53, seaboard. The 
spiegeleisen market is quiet at prevailing quotations, 
sales being confined to small lots. There is no demand 
The 50 per cent ferrosilicon mar- 


under $60. de 


alloy can be 


for manganese ore 
ket is lower, due to offerings recently 
livered. One sale is reported as low as $57.50, Pitts 
burgh, and it is The ferro- 
chromium market has collapsed and the alloy can be 
obtained for 10c. to 1lc. per lb. of contained chromium, 
whether it be the 4 to 6 per cent or 6 to 8 per cent 
Quotations are as follows: 


stated $56 can be done. 


carbon grade. 


Ferroalloys 
I I 2 domestic, d é d, per ton 
e400 00 : } 
| , nese, ] h. seaboard, per to ; 
~ S¢ 0 per urnac pe tor 
$25.0 S°% 
I col 0 nt, delivered, per tor 
$56.00 to $60.00 
Ferrotuns r per Ib. of contained metal Sc. te 
Ferrochromium 6 to S&S per cent carbor mt 
70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered. 10c. to 11¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per |b. of contained vanadiun 4 ) 
Ore 
Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard 
Tu I unit, in 60 per cent con 
> p 
Cl ‘ I i) to 45 per cent Cr,O.s, crude 
ton, Atlantic seaboard $20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore 15 to 50 per cent Cr.O,, crude 
er net ton, Atlantic s board $ 0 
M ybdenum ore per cent concentrat 
' b. of MoS». New York... sc. to 60 


Warehouse Business.—Although there is an under- 
irrent of feeling that the weakness in prices of such 
bars, plates and structural war- 
‘ognition by a revising of prices out of ware- 
house, no changes of price have been made yet. Sheet 
prices continue stiff, with a tendency of smaller dealers, 


materials as steel 


selling lots of a few bundles out of stock, to increase 
prices. Prospects of a railroad strike have apparently 
had no effect on consumers in this district and ware- 
houses generally are not making any particularly 


great effort to increase their stocks. The pipe market 


shows no change for the better. Brass and copper 
warehouses, however, report a gradually increasing 
business, consumers beginning to show a_ tendency 


toward carrying larger stocks. Prices on all brass and 
copper products are quite stiff, and the number, if not 
the size, of orders now being received is encouraging. 
We quote prices on page 1126. 


High Speed Steel.—Sales of high speed steel con- 


espana 
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tinue ridiculously small, but prices are unchanged as 
producers do not believe that business can be stimulated 
at any price. Reports are current of importations 
of German steel at low prices. During the past two 
weeks there has been some buying by Government 
departments. Producers quote 18 per cent tungsten 
high speed steel at 90c. to $1 per lb. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Eastern steel companies 
are generally disregarding the Pittsburgh basis in 
quoting on desirable business. Their advantage in 
geographical location nets them prices at mill somewhat 
in excess of the Pittsburgh base prices, but the deliv- 
ered prices are lower in many instances than the corre- 
sponding prices of Pittsburgh or other Central Western 
mills. For example, steel bars have been sold at 1.80c., 
New York, by Eastern mills, which if figured back to a 
Pittsburgh basis would mean 1.42c., but which actually 
net the mills nearer 1.60c. at mill. The same is true 
on plates, which have been sold at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 
lower by Eastern mills, though by reason of location 
the mills have been able to net above 1.50c. at mill. 
The American Locomotive Co. is reported to have 
placed 800 tons of plates with two or three mills at 
prices which correspond to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. On 
structural shapes 1.50c., Pittsburgh, can be done on 
anything desirable, and even this figure is reported to 
have been shaded. The lowest bid reported on fabri- 
cated work is $44, delivered New York, this being a 
beam and column job. Business in sheets continues 
fairly active, but the recent advance of $5 a ton has 
not generally been recognized and 2.50c. for blue an- 
nealed, 3c. for black and 4c. for galvanized represent 
the market on these three grades, these being Pitts- 
burgh base prices. Bar iron is quoted from 1.60c. to 
1.65c.,° Pittsburgh. Low prices on steel for export are 
being made. On rails, for example, the new domestic 
price of $40 per ton is still $10 above the price at which 
some export business has been taken, while in tin plate 
for export pronounced weakness continues, orders hav- 
ing been taken at $4.20 per base box, Pittsburgh. 
Though not much railroad business is expected until 
the threatened strike is settled, a few new inquiries for 
cars have come out. The Illinois Central is in the mar- 
ket for 1000 refrigerator cars and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western for 500 steel underframe box cars. 
The Erie Railroad has placed 1000 steel hopper cars 
with the Greenville Steel Car Co. for repairs. Struc- 
tural inquiry continues fairly active and is in excess of 
the volume of work being placed, although that, too, 
shows a slow but steady improvement. The Jamaica 
Boulevard, mentioned last week as requiring 500 tons 
of fabricated steel, will also need 5000 tons of rein- 
forcing bars, on which bids are now being received. 
The Sinclair Refining Co. is inquiring for 16 storage 
tanks, requiring 2700 tons. New work on some of 
which bids have gone is as follows: 900 tons for a 
plant for the Archer-Daniels Co., Edgewater, N. J.; 
200 tons for a boiler shop for the Charleston Engineer- 
ing Co., Charleston, S. C.; 800 tons for an apartment 
house at Broadway and Eighty-fifth Street, New York; 
600 tons for an apartment house in East Eighty-eighth 
Street, New York; 300 tons for an extension of the 
electric light plant at Fort Worth, Tex.; 3100 tons for 
the Public Service Commission for an extension of the 
Queensboro subway west in Forty-second Street to 
Eighth Avenue, New York; 1000 tons for a highway 
bridge over the Neponsit River at Commonwealth, 
Mass.; 700 tons for the Kaufman department store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Contracts include the following: 900 
tons for an apartment house at Fifth Avenue and 
Seventy-third Street, New York, to McClintic-Marshal]l 
Co.; 450 tons for an addition to Heyman Brothers’ store, 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works; 300 tons for the 
Lehigh & New England Railroad to unnamed fabri- 
eator; 300 tons for a head frame for the Hudson Coal 
Co., Providence, Pa., to unnamed fabricator, and 400 
tons for a factory building at Syracuse, N. Y., for the 
Lamson Co., Boston, to Kellogg Structural Steel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


We quote for shipments, New York, as follows Soft 
stee] bars, 1 S0c. to 1.S8¢ plates, 1.88c. to 2.03c.; structural 
shapes, 1.88e¢. to 2.056 bar iron, 1.98e. to 2.03 On export 
shipments the freight rate is now 28.5c. per 100 Ib., instead 
of BN th comestic rat 
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Cast-Iron Pipe.—On the 1000 tons of 12-in. pipe, 
bids for which were opened by the city of Yonkers, 
N. Y., on Monday, the United States Cast-Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. was low bidder with a delivered price 
of $42.40 a ton. Requests are frequent for the speed- 
ing up of shipments in anticipation of a railroad strike. 
Pipe foundries are busier in the New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania district than in the Virginia district. The 
usual periodical slump is being felt. Extremely cold 
weather would lessen business even more markedly. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b New York, carload lots, as 
follows: 6-in. and larger, $47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 
3-in., $62.30, with $4 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. 


Old Material.—By some it is believed that lower 
freight rates would help the scrap business, as it would 
enable local brokers and dealers to compete in markets 
further away; by others it is thought that lower 
freights would mean lower finished steel, and hence 
lower prices paid for scrap. Many believe that the 
lailroad strike agitation will hasten the establishment 
of lower freight rates. Prices remain the same, with 
the tendency upward. Rerolling rails have declined 
proportionately to the decrease in the finished rail 
prices. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel, yard.... ; $8.00 to $8.50 
Stee rails, short lengths, or equiva- 

Cer errere re Pre er re ‘ : gig 9.00 to 0.00 


rer J 

Rerolling rails Terres. .. 11.50 to 12.00 

Relaying rails, nominal.... whe 30.00 to 35.00 

Steel car axies......... as _ 11.50 to 12.00 

Iron car axles . a ide . 20.00 to 20.50 
) 


No. 1 railroad wrought . 12.00to 12.50 
Wrought iron track... 950to 10.00 
PN MR sis vind a Ku ahs 5a = oa : 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.... , ‘ 10.50 to 11.00 
Ligne TOM occ cceeuu i hare elites ae 1.50 to 5.00 
Cast borings (clean) , ‘dl ini is 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine-shop turnings . Sate i 4.00 to 4.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 4.00 to 4.50 


Iron and steel pipe (1 in diam. not 


oe me RS a ee ere 9.00to 9.50 
CO NO aie a' kc be wee a ewe Re OR ek 19.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive grate DATS......ccscvcee 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 8.50 to 9.00 


i as a Wale na ee Base Tee 12.50to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York #nd Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast........ ..+...-$17.00 to $18.00 
No, 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, ete.), cupola size....... 16.00to 17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 15.50to 16.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
tt eee ee Pee or te ee ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
. . 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 24. 


Pig Iron.—Sales in the past week did not aggre- 
gate a large tonnage, but inquiry is good and the 
market was firm at the end of the week. One maker 
booked 900 tons in six lots and others in proportion. 
High silicon irons brought the 50c. differentials. 
Weakness in Northern markets was not reflected in 
Birmingham, although it is apparent that the business 
of the past week was almost entirely in the South 
where Birmingham iron has no competition. Makers 
did not receive as many requests for rush shipments 
of iron prior to Oct. 30 as they expected on the strike 
threat, but there were sufficient of these rush orders 
to aid considerably in reduction of stocks. Huge gaps 
can be seen in the mountains of iron so long on the 
yards of the one interest having well-assorted stocks. 
In other instances the iron is moving out as made 
because there were no yard stocks. Southern melt 
is still increasing. Numbers of small foundries are 
on full turn, among them being several stove foundries. 
Jobbers seem to have gotten very low in stocks during 
the dull period and some stove makers are unable to 
supply all demands. Furnace operators discount strike 
talk, but have taken steps to increase the supply of 
raw materials. Charcoal iron demand that caused 
resumption at two charcoal furnaces comes from 
makers of rolls and not from car wheel plants. Char- 
coal iron shipments are also from furnace, there being 
no stocks. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—All three Birmingham high pres- 
sure pipe makers continue to make regular bookings 
in the Middle West as well as in the South and South- 
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west. Demand is better than was expected at this 
time. Sanitary shops are operating close to normal. 
More than one interest has advanced price of standard 
pipe to $45 and extra heavy to $40, fittings to $50. 
Some of the largest makers remain at the old schedule 
of $40 for standard, $30 for extra heavy and $45 for 
fittings. The Pacific Coast took a fair tonnage of 
sanitary pipe to escape the rise of $4 per ton in ocean 
rates out of Mobile. 

Coal and Coke.—The Barrett Co. is having its coke 
made of pitch in beehive ovens leased from the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. tested in Birmingham foundries and 
reports are satisfactory. Some has been exported. The 
Barrett Co. has 25,000 tons of this pitch on its Ensley 
tarvia works yards. The Tennessee company has 
shipped 23,000 bags of ammonium sulphate from the 
Ensley by-product works to China and Japan. 

Finishing Mills—The Tennessee company is oper- 
ating double turn in the rail and blooming mill and 
full at the Bessemer plate and guide mills, but the 
Fairfield plate and structural mills are idle this week. 
Five of the nine open-hearth furnaces are running. 
The Gulf States Stee! Co. remains at about 75 per 
cent and structural steel works average 70 per cent. 

Old Material.—Steel consumers will not pay more 
than the quoted price for No. 1 steel and efforts to 
raise it have not materialized. Scrap is quite active 
at current prices. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur 
es, as follows 

Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 $19.00 
Basie 18.00 


Charcoal, warm blast i 35.00 


We quote per gross ton f.ob sirmingham district yards 


1ows 

Steel rails . $11.00 to $12.00 
NO 1 steel 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 cast 15.00 to 16.00 
Car wheels 15.00to 16.00 
Tramear wheels . .. 12.00to 13.00 
No, 1 wrought ; . 13.00to 14.00 
Stove plate woe 11.0670 132.66 
(ast iron borings ; ; 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings ; 6.00 to 7.00 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 19. 

Pig Iron.—Perhaps the most conspicuous business 
recently is the sale of approximately 2000 tons of Ger- 
man pig iron to local interests at about $26, ex-ship, 
San Francisco. Around one-half the tonnage analyzed 
from 4 to 5 per cent silicon, while the other part con- 
tained the normal amount of silicon. This iron ran 
under 0.05 per cent sulphur, and about 1.00 per cent 
each of phosphorus and manganese. It is understood 
that importers are now working on a further tonnage of 
German material. Lower prices than $26 have been 
heard lately, and smaller sales have been reported, but 
are not particularly noteworthy. The Southern Pacific 
Co. has placed an order for 250 tons of malleable Besse- 
mer, from 1 to 2 per cent silicon, as well .as 200 tons 
of foundry iron, containing from 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 

Coke.—The placing of an order for 600 tons of 
domestic coke is about the only indication of activity. 
There is a quantity of English coke being offered 
around $21 to $22 a ton, ex-ship, San Francisco, but 
buying interest has not been pronounced. 

Old Material—A routine business is being done, 
and in a little greater volume than heretofore. Certain 
mills, such as Pacific Coast Steel, are taking a steady 
quantity, estimated at about 4000 tons monthly. Prices 
are nominal. There is the tendency of holders to re- 
frain from selling at current prices. To avoid buying 
domestic scrap some mills have purchased rather heavily 
of Belgian billets which are arriving at present, which is 
reported as heing offered at about $28, San Francisco. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The volume of inquiry from munici- 
pal sources in California shows an increase and there are 
several good prospects in sight. On Oct. 20 the city of 
Glendale is asking for bids on 150 tons of 4-in. pipe, 
760 tons of 6 to 12-in., and 30 tons of fittings. An order 
originates in San Diego for 660 tons of 4 and 6-in. pipe. 
The Los Angeles Water Dept. will receive bids on Oct. 
21 for 650 tons of 4-in., 550 tons of 6-in., 153 tons of 
10-in., and 86 tons of 8-in. On Oct. 28 bids close for 
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3700 tons of 24-in. pipe also from Los Angeles. The 
city of Taft is inquiring for 10,150 ft. of 4-in. and 42,- 
020 of 6-in. pipe. Private orders are not heavy. The 
market continues irregular at about $33, base. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The distinctly better tone, 
which developed two or three weeks ago, still prevails. 
In certain lines activity and prospects are good, par- 
ticularly in sheets, plates and shapes. The volume 
of inquiry and actual business is gratifying. There are 
several inquiries for considerable quantities of material. 
One for 900 tons of sheets from a fabricating shop; 
another for 5000 tons of plates, shapes and rivets, and 
an oil interest is figuring on 10 65,000-bb]. tanks. An 
encouraging feature is said to be the good amount of 
buying for stock by jobbers and handlers. Prices scem 
to be stabilizing, although at present some fluctuation 
is found. The bar market is quieter but a fair amount 
of inquiry is reported. 


Boston 


Boston, Oct. 25. 

Pig Iron.—The market is quieter, business being 
confined mostly to scattered car lots. Strike talk ap- 
parently has little influence on demand and shipping 
instructions. Sales include 400 tons Lake charcoal iron 
at $30, furnace base; 250 tons Buffalo iron, silicon 2.75 
to 3.25, at $20 base, and a car of malleable at $20.50, 
furnace, to a local melter for prompt shipment; and 
200 tons Buffalo No. 2X at $20.50, furnace, to a Fram- 
ingham, Mass., company. A radiator manufacturer 
signifies a willingness to purchase 6000 tons No. 2 
plain for first quarter at less than the present market 
and another heater interest is endeavoring to close on 
500 tons No. 2 plain and 500 tons No. 2X first quarter 
iron, but few furnaces have opened their 1922 books. 
Otherwise prospects are scarce, foundries awaiting 
freight rate developments. Prices hold steady and, with 
the exception of eastern Pennsylvania, take a narrow 
range. Eastern Pennsylvania iron is quoted on a basis 
of $20 to $23, furnace, for No. 2 plain, or $24.06 to 
$27.06, delivered, where the rail rate is $4.06. Attrac- 
tive rail and water rates to Long Island Sound points 
are offered, however, approximately $3, delivered, being 
possible. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 


E Penn., silicon 2.25 to 27 $24 56 to $27 

Kast. Penn ilicon 1.75 to 2.25 24.06 to 7.06 
Buffalo, silicon, 2 25 to i 59 @4% 
Buffalo. silicon 1.75 to 2 25 > AR ty »” OF 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 0.08 to 31.08 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2h 2G U8 to 30 

Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.7 yO 1k 


Alabama ilicon 1.75 to 2.25 29 66 


Fo-gings.—Greater activity is noted in both light 
and heavy steel forgings, especially the latter. Good 
business was placed this week by mill interests in 
Worcester, Mass. Prices, due to keen competition, are 
in favor of the buyer. 


Finished Material—The New England Structural 
Co. is awarded 700 tons of structural steel by the Fed- 
eral Street Realty Trust for the Harris, Forbes Co. 
building, Boston. Bids will be opened this week on 600 
to 700 tons for a Neponset River, Quincy, Mass., bridge, 
and on 200 tons for a local telephone exchange, on 200 
tons for a Boston office building and on 600 tons for a 
Providence, R. I., high school. A northern mill has 
met competitive bidding by Pennsylvania mills and has 
booked more business on plates, shapes and bars so far 
this month than it did in the correspondng days of Sep- 
tember. Broadly speaking, the finished steel market 
is quieter, with bars obtainable in small or large ton- 
nages at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and plates and shapes at 
1.60c. Reinforcing bars are inactive, 200 tons at 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, representing the largest sale the past week. 
One mill is selling bars from local stock, cut to specifi- 
cation, at 2.10c., delivered. The Collins Co., Collins- 
ville, Conn., has closed its steel manufacturing plant for 
an indefinite period. The company can purchase steel 
requirements in the open market for less than it can 
produce them. Rail specifications placed by New Eng- 
land railroads earlier in the year have been cleaned 
up. The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corportaion’s New 
England plants are operating at approximately 75 per 
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cent of capacity and the American Steel & Wire Co.’s 
plant 50 per cent on the average. 

Warehouse Business.—Local warehouse prices on 
steel ovals, half ovals and bevels have been dropped 
$1.684% per 100 lb., on steel half rounds $1.18%, on 
open hearth spring steel 75c., steel hoops 71%c., steel 
flats 51%c. to 61%c., deformed bars in stock lengths 
35c., toe calk steel 25c., tire steel 20c. to 30c., steel 
bands 20c., best refined iron 50c., Wayne iron $1, while 
all siles of refined iron are now $2.81%c., whereas 
heretofore it was quoted at $2.85 to $4.75, according to 
size. Norway iron is quoted at $5.50 flat, as against 
$5.75 to $6.50, according to sizes, heretofore. The de- 
mand for iron and steel is more active, some of the 
warehouses having increased truck deliveries 100 per 
cent. Demand for bolts and nuts is increasing and 
prices are reported as firmer but unchanged. A cut of 
about 5 per cent in Eagle carriage bolts is indicated, 
however. Small iron rivets are 50 and 10 per cent 
discount, as contrasted with 50 per cent heretofore, 
Cap screws are irregular in price while machine are 
strong and in greater demand. 


Jobbers now quote Soft steel bars, $2.8114 per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3 311% ; concrete bars. $2.15 to $2 81% ; tire 
steel $4 to $4.40; spring steel, open hearth, $4.50; crucible, 
$11.50: steel bands, $3.73 to $3.78 steel hoops, $3.46 
toe ecalk steel, $5: cold rolled steel, $3.75 to $4.25; struc- 
tural steel, $2.911%4; piates, $2.91\% to $3.10 No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, $3.73; No. 28 black sheets, $4.50; No. 28 
galvanized sheets, $5.50; refined iron, $2.811.: best refined, 
$4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50: Norway iron, $5.50 base 


Coke.—Some foundries, uneasy over strike talk, have 
ordered November by-products coke shipped imme- 
diately. In addition, others are ordering in larger sup- 
plies as is natural at this season. The movement of 
foundry coke from New England producing plants has 
increased as a result, but the tonnage involved is not 
sufficient to warrant increased production. Both the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas 
Co. continue to quote on a delivered basis of $10.66 
where the local freight rate does not exceed $3.40. No 
Connellsville foundry coke is coming into New England 
except on old contracts. 

Old Material.—The general situation is _ little 
changed as to scrap used in foundry practice. Most 
of the foundries are able to supply their machinery cast 
wants from loca! dealers at prices slightly under those 
quoted by the large interests. The latter are holding 
firmly to prices quoted a week ago, owing to the cost 
of material on hand. A Massachusetts railroad acces- 
sory manufacturer is offering $16, delivered, for stove 
plate, but the available supply at that figure is ap- 
parently small. Dealers’ prices on other kinds of ma- 
terial are firmer due to purchases for the account of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., but with the exception of borings 
and turnings, which are 25c. to 50c. stronger, are not 
quotably higher. 





sum I 
No 1 m hit ? ( t $19.00 to $20.00 
No n l t 17.00 to 18.00 
Stov plate 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad mal'eable 13.50 to 14.50 
The following ces re offered »p gross ton lots f.ob 
Boston rate shipping point 
Nu 1! heavy melting steel S7T.50to $8.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought ° 7.00 to 9.50 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diameter, oven 
2 ft long) 5 . , S.00 to s.00 
Machine shop turning ; 375 to £1.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill HN to 5.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 00to 5.50 
last furnace borings and turnings 3.75 to 1.00 
Forged scrap and bundled s f to 9.00 
Street r axles and shafting 12.50 to 135.00 


Car whee 11.50 to 12.00 

In United States court in Buffalo, the Buffalo Union 
Furnace Co. is suing the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to recover a settlement on 1250 tons of pig iron 
alleged to have been contracted for by the corporation 
and refused when delivery was offered after the armis- 
tice was signed Nov. 11, 1918. Judge John R. Hazel’s 
decision in the matter is awaited with considerable in- 
terest as much litigation is expected to be settled on 
the basis of the decision. It is claimed a number of 
corporations have similar claims against the Emer- 
gency Fleet growing out of conditions immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the war. 
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Philadelphia 


Puiapevputa, Oct, 25. 


Instead of the prospective railroad strike having 
brought about an increased demand for steel, pig iron, 
coke and other allied products, quite the reverse seems 
to be true. A few of the steel companies report a better 
business during the past week, but generally the mar- 
ket has been quiet. A widespread impression prevails 
that the strike will not take place, and if it does that 
it will not prove serious nor be of long duration. With 
this factor at least partially eliminated from the cal- 
culations of buyers, their hesitant attitude with regard 
to purchases is credited to the general expectation of 
freight rate reductions within the near future. A good 
deal of information has come out of Washington of a 
so-called “confidential” nature that something is in store 
in the way of general decrease of transportation charges 
and this seems to have affected buyers to no small de- 
gree. Moreover, steel prices have again weakened. 

The steel price situation presents some peculiarities. 
It is complicated by the fact that some Eastern mills are 
often disregarding Pittsburgh basing and are quoting 
on a mill basis. For example, an Eastern plate mill is 
reported to have recently taken a tonnage of plates at 
1.70c., mill, though if figured back to Pittsburgh the 
price would have been 1.35c. On plates, shapes and 
bars the usual quoting prices range from 1.60c. to 1.65c., 
Pittsburgh, and quite a few orders are being booked 
within this range, but on especially desirable business 
it has been possible for buyers to obtain quotations of 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, on all three products. 

In pig iron there is an undertone of strength. One 
important Eastern maker has advanced its quotations 
to $21 for No. 2 plain, $22 for No. 2X and $23 for No. 
1X, all f.o.b. furnace, so that now all eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces are quoting substantially identical prices. 
Scrap likewise continues firm with an upward trend in 
prices. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been very quiet. The 
only sale of importance was about 3000 tons of basic 
iron to an Eastern consumer at $20.50, delivered, the 
sale having been made by a furnace which had the iron 
on its bank. Another Eastern steel maker is in the mar- 
ket for 1500 tons of basic. A sale of 300 tons of No. 2 
plain iron to a Norristown, Pa., consumer is reported 
at $21.75, delivered. An important Eastern maker 
which has been quoting on the basis of $20.50, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain has advanced this price to $21 and is 
quoting $22 for No. 2X and $23 for No. 1X. All of 
the active Eastern furnaces are now substantially on 
the same basis, and to this extent the market presents 
an appearance of firmness, which is borne out further 
by the fact that most of the active furnaces are fairly 
well sold up for the remainder of the year and there- 
fore are not attempting to force iron on the market. 
Two or three furnaces which may go in blast before 
the end of the year will probably not attempt to sell 
at concessions in prices, but on the contrary hope to 
find the market in a stronger position before they begin 
to sell. The Thomas Iron Co., which will put its’ Heller- 
town furnace in blast within a few days, has old con- 
tracts which will take the output of the furnace for the 
next month or two and its prices for prompt foundry 
iron are about $2 a ton above those of its competitors. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and in- 


clude freight rates varying from 8&4 cents to $1.54 per gross 


to 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. $21.90 to $22.54 
East. Pa. No, 2%, 2.26 to 2.75 Sil...» 22 84to 23.54 
Virginia No. 2 p'ain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 27.74to 28.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 28.24 to 29.74 
Basic deliv. eastern Pa... cccesscess 20.50 
TRS SORRS 6c ct eke e Chee Owes 20.50 to 21.50 
DEMTRON: «oo sackde & deka ee ee ee 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 36.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o0.b. fur- 

nace) 35.00 


Ferroalloys.—F ollowing the failure of a British sell- 
ing agent to dispose of a block of 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
of British ferromanganese at $50, seaboard, a few of 
the steel companies which had signified their willing- 
ness to contract on this basis attempted to buy in the 
domestic market at the same price, but apparently have 
not succeeded. The only important sale of the past 
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week was 100 tons of domestic alloy at $58.35, seaboard. 
Spiegeleisen is quoted from $25 to $27, furnace. Busi- 
ness is confined to an occasional carload. 

Coke.—While the foundry coke market is fairly firm 
it $4.75 for best Connellsville grades and $5 for La- 
trobe grades, the furnace coke prices seem slightly 
veaker. Furnace coke has been offered at $3.35, Con- 
ellsville, for prompt shipment or contract for this year. 

Rails.—The reduction by the Steel Corporation 
rom $47 to $40, mill, on standard rails has been fol- 


re ,wed by the independent mills. One Eastern rail mill 
EE ill has 15,000 tons for the Pennsylvania Railroad un- 
ie 1ipped. No intimation has come yet from Eastern rail- 
BS ads as to their 1922 requirements. 

Ps Billets.—Sales of open-hearth rerolling billets have 


een made at $29, Pittsburgh, and forging billets 
$34, Pittsburgh, though a majority of sales are still 
$1 above these prices. 
Plates.—While most of the Eastern plate mills 
ite 1.60c. to 1.65c., Pittsburgh, for ordinary lots, 
pecially desirable business has been figured at 1.50c., 
ttsburgh, or at delivered prices which correspond to 
it figure. One sale, however, which is reported to 
ve figured back to 1.35c., Pittsburgh, actually netted 
mill about 1.70c. Little tonnage of importance is 
ling, but there is a continuance of small orders that 
es the active mills operation ranging from 25 to 35 
cent. We quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, 
1.50c. to 1.65c., Pittsburgh. 
Structural Material—Shapes share to some extent 
weakness of the other major steel products and an 
ictive specification usually commands a price as 
as 1.50c., Pittsburgh, though 1.60c. and 1.65c. are 
mon on the ordinary run of orders. 
Bars.—Most of the demand for steel bars is for 
forcing purposes, and as the tonnages on _ such 
jects are usually fairly attractive to the mills the 
ver has little difficulty in getting quotations of 1.50c., 
i Pittsburgh. On ordinary small lots of merchant bars 
a isual price is 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.65c. One 
‘ maker of bar iron reports the past week the 
of any since last March with respect to orders 
Fr ed. The usual quotation for bar iron is 1.60c., 
i irgh, but this price is being shaded about $1 
y some small mills that do not make a complete 
» of sizes. 








cet Sheets.—It is difficult to determine to-day’s prices 
heets. Very little business has been taken at the 
nhs advance of $5 which some mills put into effect. 
pa lost of the makers are quoting 2.50c. on blue annealed, 
™ black and 4c. on galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
1ese prices have been shaded on attractive lots. 
100 tons of black sheets an extra of 15c. per 100 
: was waived, making the base price equivalent to 
ss 85c., Pittsburgh. Business is fairly good, much 
; tter, in fact, than that in other steel products. 





bs Warehouse Business.—Demand for steel out of stock 

nues to show moderate improvement. Prices are 

tually unchanged, but sheets are slightly higher. 
We quote for Philadelphia delivery as follows: 


) 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.75c.; iron bars (ex- 
E t bands), 2.50c.; round edge iron, 2.80c.; round edge steel 
o n finish, 1% x % in., 3.05¢c.: round edge steel plan 
pe 3.80e.; tank steel plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 2.85c 
a . steel plates, 3/16-in., 3.035c.; blue annealed steel sheets 
; 0 gage, 3.25¢c.: light black sheets, No, 28 gage, 4 
zed sheets, No. 28 gage, 5c square twisted and 
ied steel bars, 2.75¢c.; structural shapes, 2.85c dia- 
pattern plates, 4-in 4.60c.; 3/16-in., 4.785¢.; %-in., 
spring steel, 4.10¢c.; round cold-rolled steel, 7 
ind hexagons cold-rolled steel, 4.25¢ steel hoops, 
gage and lighter, 3.65c.: steel bands, No. 12 gage to 
inclusive, 3.40¢ iron bands, 3.90c rails, 2.75c 


el, Sc.: Norway iron, 5c.; toe steel, 4.50¢ 


be, 


Old Material.—The underlying strength of the scrap 
irket is indicated*by the price advances which occur 
th every transaction of any importance. Scrap deal- 
have confidence in the ultimate strength of the 
rket and very little material is being pressed for 
Borings and turnings, No. 1 cast, and stove plate 
firm. with prices showing an advancing tendency. 
Pennsylvania Railroad has announced reductions 
proximating 15 per cent in local freight rates on 
‘rap, which become effective Nov. 15. The Philadel- 
hia to Coatesville rate. for example, is reduced from 
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$1.82 to $1.54. Three new rate supplements have been 
issued covering reductions in the Philadelphia, New 
Jersey and Schuylkill divisions of the road. We quote 
for delivery at consuming points in the district as 
follows: 
No l heavy melting steel 
Scrap rail 


a 


12.00 to $13.00 

2 00 to 13.00 
6.00 to 16.50 
6.50 to 17.50 


l 
l 
Steel rai.s, rero.ling l 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 1 
Car wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
1 
1 
l 





No. 1 railroad wrought 6.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 yard wrought 1.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 forge fire - O.50 to 11.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 9 50to 10.00 
No. 1 busheling 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 2 busheling 1V.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) 1.00 to 1.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace ) 1.00 to dof 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

n ind stee! works use) 8.50 to 10.5 
Heavy axk I ng (or equivalent) 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings (for rolling mills) 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) LO0Oto LL. 
No l is L7.50to 18.00 
R oad grate bars 14.00 to 14.50 
Stov ite ( ste | nt u ) 14.25 to 14.7 
Railroad malleable 14.50to 15.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tul (new specifications) 13.50 te 14.00 
Ire ir axles No! rket 
Steel car “le No market 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 25. 

Iron Ore.—The lake shipping season will be virtually 
over this week, although some of the shippers will 
move a few cargoes next month and probably the last 
shipments will not be made before Nov. 15. The 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. will ship its last cargoes 
Oct. 29. Quite a number of boats have already been 
laid up and this week’s movement will be very light. 
Latest estimates are that lake shipments will be 
slightly less than 22,000,000 tons. The reduction in 
rail rates from Lake Erie ports to interior furnaces 
has resulted in a number of shipping orders for dock 
ore from furnaces that will need some ore before the 
winter is over. The amount of ore on hand at fur- 
naces and Lake Erie docks increased over 2,000,000 
tons in September and was approximately 37,747,000 
tons Oct. 1 as compared with 35,787,000 tons on the 
same date a year ago. Deducting ore on docks there 
was approximately 28,000,000 tons of ore in furnace 
yards Oct. 1. Of this, 14,156,000 tons was at interior 
furnaces in the Central district and 2,413,000 tons in 
Eastern furnace yards, the remainder being at Lake 
front furnaces. This makes a total of 16,569,000 tons 
of ore in interior furnace yards Oct. 1, on which the 
consumers will not get the benefit of the recent reduc- 
tion in freight rates. The amount of Lake ore cun- 
sumed in September was 1,430,000 tons as compared 
with 1,321,000 tons in August. 


We quot le red lower lake ports: Old nze B eT 
, per cent rol e654 Old range non-Re mer per 
cent iro $5.70 Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent ‘ of 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron, $5 


Pig Iron.—A decided lull has developed. While the 
threatened railroad strike may have something to do 
with the falling off in sales it is believed that what 
is having more effect in holding back purchases is the 
possibility of lower prices because of the expected 
reduction in freight rates. However, with lower 
freight rates the decrease in making pig iron would 
come mostly in reductions in transportation costs on 
fuel and limestone, as it will be months before lower 
rail rates on ore prove much of a factor in pig iron 
production costs owing to large ore stocks in furnace 
yards. However, consumers are evidently figuring on 
some saving in the freight rate on pig iron shipments 
from furnaces to consumers’ yards and seem inclined 
to defer purchases and deliveries until freight rates 
are reduced. While buying has fallen off, furnaces 
have received a large increase in shipping orders on 
contracts from foundries that are busy and wish to 
avoid the danger of a shortage of iron in case of a 
railroad tieup. Many of these foundries which have 
been taking only enough iron every week to cover their 
requirements have sent in shipping orders for enough 
iron to last them two months or more. During the 


week one interest sold 3800 tons of foundry iron in 


en 


' 
| 
i: 
t 





unit, 


ee a ee ee ee 








ees 
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small lots and another two 200 ton lots. Other sales 
were in car lots. These orders were booked at $20 to 
$21 for No. 2 foundry iron, the former being the usual 
price for shipments from Lake furnaces to competitive 
points. A test of the market developed in an inquiry 
from a Newark, Ohio, stove maker for 500 tons of 
foundry iron, owing to the fact that the freight 
rate to Newark is the same from Cleveland, the Mahon- 
ing Valley and southern Ohio. A Cleveland furnace 
quoted $20 on this inquiry but got no part of the order, 
which is believed to have gone to the southern Ohio 
producer at a lower price. A Valley furnace has sold 
one car lot of Bessemer at $21 and another at $22, the 
buyer paying a premium for sand cast iron as machine 
“ast Bessemer is still quoted at $20. The demand for 
low phosphorous iron shows a little improvement in car 
lot sales made at $35. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for northern 
foundry iron, not including a 56c. switching charge Other 
quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based on a $1.96 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from Jackson 
and a $6.67 rate from Birmingham 

Basic ; ; $21.21 
Northern No. 2 fds sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $20.50 to 21.00 
Southern fdy., ..25 to 2.75 ; 26.17 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent sani 32.86 
Standard low pho Valley furnace 35.00 


Coke.—The coke market is dull with prices un- 
changed. Some car lot sales of Connellsville foundry 
coke are being made at $4.50 to $4.75 for standard 
brands. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is holding steady. October business with some 
makers will be about equal to that of September, but 
with others sales have increased. Prices are fairly firm. 
Several rivet orders in lots up to 75 tons were placed 
during the week for car repair work, all at the regular 
prices of 2.40c. for structural and 2.50c. for boiler 
rivets. However, some makers are shading these prices. 

Semi-Finished Steel—There is some activity in 
sheet bars, which are quoted at $30 to $32. Sales of 
slabs in small lots are reported at about $30, delivered, 
Cleveland. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The possibility of a strike 
seems to have had little effect on the market further 
than to bring out requests for rush shipments on ex- 
isting orders. The volume of business during the week 
was light and was confined almost wholly to small 
orders. Weak spots are still appearing in the market. 
Steel bars are generally quoted at 1.60c. to 1.65c., but 
lower prices have appeared on soft steel bars for re- 
inforcing purposes, and 1.50c. is regarded as about 
the market on these, for a round lot, although this 
price is not being generally quoted. Prices on hard 
steel reinforcing bars range from about 1.50c. to 1.60c. 
An inquiry for 3500 tons of structural material brought 
out a quotation of 1.50c., although 1.60c. to 1.65c. are 
more common quotations. Plate prices range from 
1.60c. to 1.75c., and a few mills are adhering to the lat- 
ter price, which virtually puts them out of the market. 
The building field shows more activity. The American 
Bridge Co. was low bidder for 1600 tons of structural 
material for the municipal car barns, Detroit, and that 
city has taken bids for 2400 tons for a filtration plant. 
An inquiry is out for steel for the Chester Gardens 
Apartment Building, Cleveland, which will take 1000 
to 1500 tons of structural material. The Donovan Iron 
& Wire Works, Toledo, has taken 300 tons for the South 
High School, Toledo. Cleveland will receive new bids, 
Nov. 4, for the Baldwin reservoir, requiring 1700 tons 
of reinforcing bars. Prices on light rails are still weak 
with 1.60c. as the most common quotation. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.64c.; plates and structural 
shapes, 2.74c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.50c.; No. 9 an- 
nealed wire, 3.25c No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets, 4.75c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.10c.: 


hoops and bands, 3.29c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.85c.; flats, 
squares and hexagons, 4.35c. 


Sheets.— Business is light, as most consumers placed 
orders before the recent $5 per ton price advance by 
some of the mills. No sales are reported at the high 
prices, as several mills are still quoting 3c. for black, 
4c. for galvanized and 2.25c. to 2.50c. for blue annealed 
sheets. What business is being placed is being taken at 
these prices. The Ford Motor Co. has p!aced 1000 tons 
of No. 9 gage tank ste°l quality sheets at ‘the 1.75c. 
plate base price and is also credited with a purchase of 
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500 tons or more of blue annealed sheets for Noven 
requirements. A local mill has taken an export o: 
for 200 tons of black sheets. 


Warehouse Business.—The volume of wareh 
business has fallen off some, but it is still better ¢ 
during September. Jobbers are still adhering to 
old prices on sheets that were bases on 2.75c. and 3 
mill prices for black and galvanized sheets. 

Alloy Steels.—Alloy steels are weak and quiet. 
sale of 300 tons of chrome vanadium steel is report 
the buyers thinking it a good investment to place 
material in stock at present prices. Late quotations 
as follows: 3% per cent nickel steel, 4c. to 4.2 
chrome vanadium, 4.50c. to 4.75¢.; % per cent ni 
3c., all at mill, and chrome nickel, 3.75c., Pittsburg 

Old Material.—The scrap market has quieted do 
and dealers attribute the falling off in sales to 
threatened railroad strike. One local consumer 
purchased a few lots of heavy melting steel aggree 
ing possibly 1000 tons. With this exception the o 
activity is between dealers, but their purchases ha 
dwindled down to car lots, as they have pretty \ 
covered against orders recently placed by mills in 
Youngstown and other districts. The market sho 
signs of weakness.on some grades. However, mac} 
shop turnings are firm. Purchases by dealers 
Youngstown shipment are reported at $13.50 to 
for heavy melting steel, $9 to $9.50 for machine sh 
turnings and $10.50 to $11 for cast iron borings. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows 


mai 1 
Iron car axles cee howe ae ee 1s 00 to ‘ 
Low phosphorous melting scrap oose Bae @ 


Da Ce ROE ony sick a's ds wae war $12.00 to $12 
Steel rails, under 3 ft Sulew bes alae 12.75 to 13.2 
Btoel FRUS, FOTOUIMIE. wos cecccccece . 15.00to 15.50 
Se ROR: tin ch ok wae 11.00 to 12.00 
1 
1 


a eee 8.65 to 8.85 
Machine shop turnings ernce: oe 7.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings... 7.00 to 7.50 
CONN CD ch ener babas ceKe ee 9.50to 9.75 
eee. SUR abet vee ve venneas 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable ai dha tc ak de, ra 12.00 to 12.75 
Light bundled sheet stampings:..... 6.25 to 6.60 
Steel axle turnings... a alineaed 9.25 to 9.75 
2 ee eee beak eee aca oe 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 busheling...... . Metis att &.25 to 8 75 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in.... 8.00 to 8.50 
Drop forge flashines, under 10 in. &.00 to 8.50 
Railroad grate bars....... eelhewes) ae ae ee 
oe eee Cre rere 13 00 to 13.25 
) 


Fees BOE WAGs oncckcicdaaecteuaces Bee 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Prices Soft, Except in Sheets and Tin Plate— 
Less Trouble from Continental Competi- 
tion but Little Business Available 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 25. 

Conditions are unchanged. There is a fair home 
buying of hematite, but the export business is stag 
nant. Prices are easier. Foreign ore is weak. Bilbao 
Rubio is quoted at 27%s. ($5.42) ex-ship Tees. 

Reductions in steel prices are not creating the de- 
sired stimulus to general buying, but beams are being 
sold at £9 15s. (1.72c. per lb.) f.o.b., less %4 per cent. 
Some makers are not accepting the new figures. Scotch 
steel works are quoting £2 above the English prices. 

The Continental position is somewhat obscure 
Some German works are guaranteeing early shipment; 
others are paying penalties to cancel contracts which 
they cannot fulfil. German 3/16-in. plates have been 
sold for £7 10s. (1.32c. per lb.) f.0.b., November di 
livery. German wire nails are selling at 17s. ($3.59) 
basis f.o.b.; Japan has paid 24s. ($4.73) c.i-f. ; 

Belgian beams are offered below £8 (1.41c. per |b.) 
f.o.b. Merchants are quoting £9 15s. (1.72c. per 1b.) 
c.i.f. India. Belgian angles are offered by merchants 
at £10 2%s. (1.88c. per lb.) c.if. India, and merchant 
bars at £9 5s. (1.63c. per Ib.) c.i.f. India. . 

Continental semi-finished steel is scarce. France '5 
quoting up to £8 5s. ($32.51) f.o.b. for 2-in. to 4-in. 
billets. Continental pig iron is easier. French, Be: 
gian and Luxemburgian foundry irons are held ® 
£4 7%s. ($17.28); basic, at £4 3%s. ($16.45) to £4 os. 
($16.75), both f.o.b. 
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Tin plate demand is improving, prompt delivery 
eing sold at 22%s. ($4.43) basis f.o.b. Portugal is 
iying small quantities on the usual specifications. The 
nited States secured a large oil size order for the 
ar East. Russia is reported to have placed a tin plate 
der in Czecho-Slovakia. 

E Baldwins, Ltd., has bought the Eagle Tin Plate 
Vorks at Neath, consisting of nine mills with a capac- 

»f 6000 boxes per week. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
ited, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 

ired at $3.94 per £1 as follows: 

1am coke, delivered... £1 10 $5.91 

sn SEE tees i i & £7 10° 29.06 & $29.55 


nd No. 1 foundry.. ij (Oo 27.58 


ind No. 3 foundry 6 0 23.64 


id No, 4 foundry » 14 22.50 
ind No. 4 forge. 5 12% 22.16 
tit ee : oa 7 7.58 
( ist mixed... 6 2%&6 5* 24.13 & 

ganese .... 16 OF & 14 * 63.04 & 

( b. and up 9 10to 10 10 37.43 to 41.37 


d tin plate bars 


base box.... 1 1M%tol 2% 4.19to 4.43 


10 15 to 
10 0 to 


] 
l 
10 Oto 1 
1 
l 
1 


Steel Corporation Again Shows Deficit 


nited States Steel Corporation net earnings for 
hird quarter of 1921 fall nearly $3,000,000 below 
for the second quarter, each being the smallest 
the first quarter of 1915. Third quarter net earn- 
were $18,918,058, compared with $21,892,016 in 
econd quarter, $48,051,540 in the third quarter of 
), $12,457,809 in the first quarter of 1915 and $10,- 
174 in the last quarter of 1914, the lowest on record. 
dividends were declared of 1% per cent on 
ferred stock and 14 per cent on common stock, tak- 
$12,658,700. Charges and allowances for depre- 
mn and sinking funds on bonds took $8,143,796. 
est on bonds and premiums on bonds redeemed 
$5,081,066, these three items amounting to $25,- 
562, and leaving a net deficit, to be supplied from 
vided surplus of $6,965,504. 
letails and comparisons follow: 


Usual 


1921 1920 


De 250,122 


$42,089,019 $33,513,384 $56.96 
$3,155,705 34 331.301 6 
18,051,540 7 


13,877,862 rO,4 


271.892.0116 
18.918.058 


ear eeeeee $177,174,126 $143,813,219 $198,834,569 


> 


s..$73,096.796 133,296,264 108,021,917 162.480.404 


The statement of earnings for the quarter ending 
ept. 30 was as follows: 


Earnings 


+ 


Less Interes 
on the Sub- 
sidiary Com- 
panies’ Bonds 
Outstanding 


Earnings Before 
Charging Interest 
on the Subsidiary 
* Companies’ 
oe Bonds Outstanding 
et 21 .- $5,824,438 $667,043 
: \ t. Beahaas 7.168.145 665,169 
1921 - 7,923,915 666,228 


Earnings 

$5,157,395 
6.502.976 
7,257,687 


$20,916,498 $1,998,440 








Net earnings ..... meek cienh Raa eee $18,918,058 
charges and allowances for depreciation 
3 sinking funds on bonds....... aires 8,143,796 
Pe a 
fs NGC DOOUIEE: coy Sin. tae bamn daxers. ~ee- $10,774,262 
luct 
terest for the quarter on U. S. Steel 
Corporation bonds outstanding... .$4,891,066 
remium on bonds redeemed........ 190,000 
on _ = 5.081.066 
a POON a. aad nts ine Seca a oom an’s $5,693,196 
are lends on stocks of the United 
A states Steel Corporation, viz.: 
d Preferred, 1% per cent.... $6,.304.919 
fe Common, 1% per cent........ 6,353,781 
— 12,658,700 
DOG . ci iv biecndennwue oa rial m-en 
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INSTITUTE MEETING PROGRAM 


Six Papers for American Iron and Steel Gather- 
ing in New York, Nov. 18 


Six papers are announced for the meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Nov. 18. There will be 
the usual sessions in the morning and afternoon of the 
day and the banquet in the evening. At this, as has 
already been mentioned, it is expected that the guest 
of honor will be Marshal Foch, of France. 

The reduced number of papers is calculated to give 
plenty of time for more or less free discussion from the 


floor. The papers are as follows: 
“Welding by S. W. Miller, president Amer in Welding 
Saciet 
“Stee Lumber by Thoma J. Foster. chair: 1 National 
I ize Works, | g Isl ( N. ¥ 
The I it s the Iro ind Stee Industr the 
Chemica Industries by J M. Camp rector bur 1 of 
i tru on Carneg Stee Co Pittst zl 
re I sf Stee Manufacture | \. | I ir 
n irgis 200 Fifth Av e, New York 
ries the Stee Ila I W A. l iu 
( Ss d Washing 
" br ( ru ) n Open-He _ 
| é I 1. WwW Ix tdgar Thon hearth 
( g ste ( Bradd x, | 


German Recovery Believed Permanent 


(Spec ul Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 10.—When the recent boom 
started there was an inclination to consider the revival 
but a “scheinkonjunctur,” or temporary change, but 
subsequent events apparently show that this view was 
not correct. In this connection at a recent general 
meeting of the “Lothringer Hiittenund Bergwerks- 
verein,” the president, Privy Councillor Kléckner, said 
that “the international wave of rising economic life 
reveals an enormous demand for all kinds of iron and 
steel products, and is now gradually spreading to the 
victor states as well. It is very gratifying to note 
that neutral countries, especially South America, are 
again placing substantial orders with the German in- 
dustry. Even in the countries of our late enemies 
England and Belgium, an atmosphere 
that renders co-operation possible.” 

Director Kléckner holds that a rapid recovery of 
the mark would result in a catastrophe of hitherto 
unknown dimensions with appalling unemployment in 
its wake. “So long as the present indemnity is still 
in force and Germany has to bear the heavy burden of 
the occupation, it is idle to expect the mark to rise, since 
the sums Germany has to pay are beyond her capacity. 

The buoyant tone in finished iron and steel has 
spread to semi-finished material, basic billets and 
sheet bars advancing to 2800 to 2900 m. per ton, while 
open-hearth stock brought slightly higher prices. A 
feature of the finished material market was stabiliza- 
tion of pipe and tube prices despite a rather lively 
demand, but the coming week will show higher quota- 
tions as the Pipe and Tube Association has just an- 
nounced an increase of about 20 per cent in prices for 
black gas pipes, 30 per cent for galvanized gas pipes 
and 20 to 30 per cent for boiler tubes, according to 
gage. Advances in heavy sheets, which have been 
moderate throughout the past few weeks, are now 
increasing. The dearth of light plates and mine rails 
has not been relieved as yet. 

Average prices per metric ton, with the exchange at 
0.60c. per mark, are as follows: 


, as 


is developing 


Marks 
Bar iron 3200-3400 $19.20 to $20.40 
Structural shapes 3000-2200 18.00to 19.20 
Concrete bars 2250-3300 19.50to 19.80 
Rails. standard sections 3000 18.00 
Rails for mines 2900 17.40 
Wire rods 3500-3600 21.00 to 21.60 
Sheets, heavy 2800-2850 16.80to 17.10 
Sheets, medium 3500-2600 21.00to 21.60 
Plates, light sH00 24.00 
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Freight Rates 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 





Philadelphia, domestic.$0.35 Mansan CY .406se05% $0.815 
Philadelphia, export... 0.265 Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.335 a rere 0.665 
Baltimore, export..... 0.255 LGR 6s ous ce bates 0.815 
New York, domestic... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 
New York, export..... 0.285 Denver 2 ARN CES 1.35 
Boston, domestic ..... 0.415 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
Boston, export ....... ; Pacifie Const ..sksseus 1.665 
I. ie ihe viii etic ae Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
leveland Birmingham ..... ae Cree 
a. ae 0.325 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
SOOMMOMUL occ veccee 0.32 Jacksonville, rail and 
Indianapolis ....... 0.345 WEEE cicsekk penne 0.46 
SD nn aie aonb aun wie 0.38 New Orleans .......- 0.515 
es MEE. boca cecawews 0.475 | 
The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
86,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
while to the VPacitic Coast on all iron and steel products, 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib On 
the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St, Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
minimum carload is 46,000 Ib On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular raiiroad tariffs 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e... New York, Phila- 


4elphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 











steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
iron, 55< hip plate 7 Be ingot and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
spikes and wire hoops, 75¢ sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
75e rod wire rope, cable and strands, $1 wire fencing, 
netting and stretcher, 75 pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
75c.; over 8 in. in diameter, 244c. per in. or fraction thereof 
additiona All prices per 100 Ib, in carload lots, minimum 
40,000 Ib 
Structural Material 
I-beams to 15 in channels, 3 to 15 in angles, 3 to 6 
in., on one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
structural sizes, 1.50« to 1.65¢ 
Sheared plates \% in. and heavier tank quality, 1.50c. 
to 1.65 
Wire Products 
Wire nails, $2.90 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including irge-heacd’ barbed roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this pi of $1.2 and shorter than 1 in., $1.7 bright 
Bessemer and basic wire, $2.60 per 100 lb.: annealed fence 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.60; galvanized wire, $3.10; galvanized 
barbed wire, $3.55; galvanized fence staples, $3.55; painted 
barbed wire $3.05 polished fence stapi $3.05 cement- 
coated nails per count keg >2.4 these prices being subject 
to the usual advances for the smaller trade ill f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, freight idded to point of delivery rn 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off fe for casl I 0 days Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 68 to 704% per cent off list for carload 
lots, 67 to 69 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 68% per 
cent for small lot f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Large tructural and ship rivet $2.25 to $2.40 case 
Large boile rive ‘ : ... 239to 2.50 case 
Small rivets ..... 70,10 and 070,10 and 7% per cent off list 
Machine bolts mall, 1 d threads 
0,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts i cu hread 
70 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, large nd longer. .65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage be % in. x 6 ir 
Smaller and shorter rolled thread 
65,10 and 10 per cent off list 
Cut threads , eeaees ...65 and 10 per cent off list 
Longer and ger iz 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts ; 70 and 1 70,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, No 2 id head .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Other style heads ..20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and nuts, 3% in. x 4 in 
Smaller and_ shorter 65 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer é 65 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. OI hex. b nk nut $5.50 off list 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped... ..cscscccvvesesencs $5.00 off list 
C.p.c. and sq. or hex, blank nut ‘ ; .$5.25 off list 
C.p.c, and t. sq. or hex. blank nut ipped .$5.00 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nut 
\% in. to 9/16 in. inclusive 80.10 and 10 per cent off list 
Small sizes 8. A, IE $0, 10,10 and 10 per cent off list 
& in. to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S, A. E., 
70,10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolt ‘ 80.10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolis 80,10 and 7's per cent off list 
Tire bolts - ; 65,10 and 10 per cent off list 
Track bolts s hw coe eats 3.25c. to 3.50c. base 
Track bolts, less than Ca I as bai de tte cir Ne 4.25c. to 4.50e 
Sq sare and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
\% in. and under........ 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Orie tn: (60 Se OR: kswceen 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Set Screws 
\% in. and under .80,10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
9/16 in. to % in .80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
Rivets 
Rivets, 1c. per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in 
100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra to buyers not under contract: smal 
and miscellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; less 
than 100 lb. of a size or broken kegs, 50c. extra. 


All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic 
sumers, $40 to $41; chain rods, $40 to $41; screw stock 
$45 to $46; rivet and bolt rods and other rods of that « 
acter, $40 to $41; high carbon rods, $48 to $53, dependin; 


carbons. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in, and larger, $2.30 to $2.40 
per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or n 
spikes, %-in., %-in. and 7/16-in., $2.50 to $2.75 base: 5/1¢ 
$2.50 to $2.75 base. Boat and barge spikes, $2.50 to $ 
base per 100 lb. in ecarload lots of 200 kegs or more. f 
Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $3.25 to $3.50 base per 100 


Tie plates, $2 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating 
lb., $11.30 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $11.60; 1 
coating, I. C., $14.30; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $15.55; 25-lb. cx 


ing, I. C., $16.80; 30-lb. coating, I. C., $17.80: 35-lb. coatir 
I. C., $18.80; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $19.80 per package, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.65c. from mill. Refined bar i: 
2.15¢, to 2.25¢e. 


Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lot 


the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Ga 
a ees e eee 541, 28 eS ere ee + 3% 2 
A ee 5714 3 tha enaecknn 6 ate 3646 
i ite a a ars ala 62h, 48 | ae) ink wee ehcaty 42% é 
Re tenis acs 66%, 54 i to 1% 44% 2 
PGP excuses 68 le 56 | 
Lap Weld 
2 das 61% 19 ae ch ecmrante pi @oanie dole 391% 2 
2% to 6 65% 53 Oe eas 42% 
e608. 655% 624 19 i ee. > eee ae 40% 7 
9 to 12 6114 48 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
OD. é-0-ate wants 01 33 ek. “Ee + 4% +37 
yy to % 5314 35 Be aah ane 35% 23 
Deeb totais 59% 18 eran ara 42% 28 
A i 64%, 53 . Ses ace ie 44% 30 
i te 43 66% 55 i 
2 to 8. 68 l4 56 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ae rate enaind ats 59%, 18 Sate ae Sha a are 4014 2 
2% to 4. 63%, 42 36.46 4uceecs sauté 
ae OW ae 621%, 51 OSS BOCs sce 42% 30 
7 to § 58 45 a: On aoa a 35! 
¥ to lZ.. ; b2ly 39 Be 2: err 30! 1s 
To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are 
creased by one point, with extra discounts of 5 and 2% pe 
cent 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f 
Pittsburgh: 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
1% in ‘ : iste~«e. = Oe Pee ee 
2 to 2% in 41 . ee SU, ise 5 aria a 
tt ho st: Veerrrer 52 2. ae ee. Da henkaene ) 
Bi, 40 49 0. ccs es 7 Ou €6°8 Wes cst xs 
3% to 4% in 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
New discounts have been adopted on standard comme: 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet re 
to announce them for publication, and for that reason 
publish no discounts this week 
Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 
Cents per Lb. Cents per 
No. 8 and heavier. .2.20—2.45 Nos. 11 and 12 2.30 
No 9 and 10 Nos. 13 and 14.....2.8 t 
(base) ccotseareeonmnee Nos. 16 and i€......2.4 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb Cents per I 
Peon. 2s OD Bhaiscacrcamcaeee 2 ee ee COO. oc 0cek 
NOR, 22 60. B6cccsicecdnaeee UII bcd achat aaa vail 
Nos, 25 and 26 2.90 PIES Steuvine seats 
Pos: Be. Reeth a sone <eneeeneee 
Galvanized 
Cents per Lb. ' Cents per 
OO, 20: BOG Bh. vc awosas 3.00 | Nos. 26 and 26.......:. 3 
Nos. 12 to 14 Gh ae ee a, ee Eb oteie ee wget ae ween 3 
Noe. 15 ail 26. gas acd 3.25 | No. 28 (base).........-. { 
a ae OT ce A RE ere rr 4.2 
oe: a eee 3.55 A es tetaaetate ous 4 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Cents per Lb Cents per ! 
ci Se ee re 2.80 ve Be COON G convene 3 
POOR: 25 (Oh kaa +i wien on 2.85 SS PARR ee 3 
On, ae SO Bavawes exeae 2.90 Ps. We bakes cetcnes a 
eee, “2h BO Be ics enceeas 2.95 Nos. 30% and $31......3 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


pesensnanneceoperanereesnseannn. ennne SeeeeUenceasnanen conan cuuansenensnenen 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Heeeermnenenene 


Copper, New York Lead Zinc 

. Tin \ 
Electro- New New St New St 

Oct Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 

19. .13.00 12.75 28.00 4.70 $50 5.17% 4.67% 
») 13.00 12.75 28.50 1.70 $.45 5.15 1.65 
2] 13.00 12.62% 28.50 4.70 $.45 5.15 41.65 
ae ¢ueae 13.00 12.62% ease 4.70 4.40 5.15 4.65 
O28, a 13.00 12.75 28.50 1.70 4.40 5.10 4.60 
Te. exes 13.00 12.75 28.50 4.70 4.40 5.10 4.60 


New York 
NEW YorK, Oct. 25. 

All the markets are quiet and prices in most cases 
are firm. Copper demand is moderate and values 
steady. Tin is higher. The lead market is quiet and 
steady while demand for zinc has eased off as have also 
prices. 

Copper.—There is not the life to the market that 
there has been but the situation is regarded by sellers 
as satisfactory. The price for electrolytic copper is 
holding steady at 13c., delivered, or 12.75c., New York. 
Sales are light for domestic consumption with in- 
quiries in fair volume. From most countries except 
Germany buying is reported as very good, particularly 
by France, England and the Far East. The fact that 
prices on the recent buying movement did not advance 
too high is pointed to as a good sign. There were a 
few sales last week at %c. under the present [evels 
but the amount was limited. 


Tin.—Moderate sales of Straits tin have been made 
with dealers and consumers the buyers. A feature of 
this buying has been the absence of demand for the 
intermediate positions, the bulk of the purchasing 
involving not only spot delivery but November-Decem- 
ber and December-January shipment from the East. 
The week’s sales were made at a range of 28c. for 
spot to close to 29c. for far future shipments. Spot 
Straits to-day is quoted at 28.50c., New York. The 
London market is to-day close to last week’s levels 
at £156 10s. for spot standard, at £158 15s. for future 
standard and £157 per ton for spot Straits. Arrivals 
thus far this month have been 1900 tons with 3150 
tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—The market at New York is quiet, steady 
and firm with a fair demand reported at 4.70c. At St. 
Louis, there has been an easing in valves among in- 
dependent sellers from whom the metal can be ob- 
tained around 4.40c. to 4.45c., St. Louis, as against 
1.70c., the quotation of the leading producer. 


Zine.—There is a lull in demand. due perhaps to 
less fear of a railroad strike as well as to a satis- 
faction of galvanizers’ early needs caused by the re- 
cent buying. The market is easier at 4.60c., St. Louis, 
or 5.10c., New York, for prime Western from one or 
two sellers, able apparently to supply the lighter de- 
mand. Most sellers are either out of the market 

refuse to quote, their October output being dis- 
posed of. 

Old Metals.—Business has settled down to the point 
where little is doing. Values, however, are fairly firm. 


Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Conte 


Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible $12 
Copper, heavy and wire L : 11.25 
Copper, light and bottoms ; 9.50 
Heavy machine composition 9.7 
Brass, heavy . , 7.00 
Brass, light ... Bra 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 7.75 
No 1 yellow rod brass turnings 75 
Lead, he Ur sseéwose one . 4.25 
RUGS, WOE: oben ce wn ; 3.25 
SN. ich via ee ee ee ‘ 3.00 


' Antimony.—The market is softer at 485c., New 
York, duty paid, for wholesale lots for early delivery 
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Aluminum.—There is no demand for either the 
domestic or imported virgin metal. Wholesale lots of 
the former are quoted at 24.50c. f.o.b. plant, while for 
the latter 17c. to 18c. per lb., New York, duty paid, 
is the prevailing asking price. 


Chicago 


Oct. 25.—Tin has advanced principally because of 
a stiffening in sterling exchange, and lead has declined. 
Other prices are unchanged. Inquiry for copper is not 
resulting in purchases, because buyers are unwilling 
to pay the prices at which sellers are holding. Some 
spot buying of zine has resulted from the railroad 
strike scare. Old metal prices are unchanged. We 
quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13c. to 13.25c.; tin, 
29.50¢c.; lead, 4.50c.; spelter, 4.75c.; antimony, 7c., in 
less than carload lots. On old metals we quote: Cop- 
per wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 8.50c.; cop- 
per bottoms, 7c.; red brass, 7¢c.; yellow brass, 5c.; lead 
pipe, 3c.; zine, 2.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; tin foil, 18c.; 
block tin, 20c.; all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


St. Louis 


Oct. 25.—Both lead and zine are higher and strong. 
We quote lead at 4.47c. to 4.50c., car lots; slab zine at 
4.674ec. to 4.70e. We quote Lake Coprer at 13.73%e., 
car lots; tin, 29.86c., and antimony, 5.Zoc. to 6.11¢. In 
old metals, we quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red 
brass, 7c.; light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; zine, 2¢c.; pewter, 
15c.; tinfoil, 15c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Movements of Government Surplus 
Material 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—Detailed inventory of iron, 
steel, scrap and non-ferrous surplus material held by 
Emergency Fleet Corporation reveals that it has 170,- 
511 tons in Eastern and Northeastern districts, which 
constitutes slightly more than half of total held in all 
seven districts. At the Hog Island plant is located 
the largest single amount of tonnage, including 103,000 
tons of fabricated steel. The Hog Island district em- 
braces the Middle West as far as Milwaukee and as 
far south as St. Louis. Headquarters of the North- 
eastern district are at Norwalk, Conn. The surplus in 
these two districts is divided as follows: 20,472 tons 
of plates, 5456 tons of bars, 16,370 tons of shapes, 110,- 
530 tons of fabricated steel, 6991 tons of scrap steel, 
1481 tons of scrap iron and 9079 tons of miscellane- 
ous steel and small lets of non-ferrous metal. 

Army surplus material costing the Government 
$209,620,147 has been transferred to other Government 
departments. Of this amount nearly 66 per cent was 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture. The 
value of machinery and equipment transferred was 
$13,983,704, while the value of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals transferred was $1,739,217. 


Injunction Case Over Seeking Production Costs 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—Justice Bailey, Supreme 
Court of District of Columbia, to-day announced he 
was unable, on account of the crowded condition of the 
court calendar, to set a date to begin the hearings in 
the case of the Claire Furnace Co. and twenty other 
prominent iron and steel producers. Proceedings in- 
volve efforts of the legal department of the Federal 
Trade Commission to have the court dissolve a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the commission from 
inspecting the books of the respondents to learn their 
costs of production. The latter are seeking to make 
the injunction permanent. The commission has been 
seeking to have the court begin the hearing at an early 
date. 
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PERSONAL 
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W. K. Kenly and George L. Mayer have formed a 
copartnership under the style of W. K. Kenly & Co., 
with offices in the Continental & Commercial National 
Bank Building, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
The firm has been appointed district manager of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, manufacturer 
of ferrovanadium, cupro-vanadium, ferrotungsten, 
molybdenum, tungsten, etc., and in addition will handle 
ferroalloys, finished and raw iron and steel products, 
iron and steel scrap and new and relaying rails. Among 
the ferroalloy manufacturers which the firm will repre- 
sent is the U. S. Ferroalloys Corporation, New 
York, maker of ferrochrome and ferrosilicon. Mr. 
Kenly has had extended experience in the iron and 
steel trade in Chicago. In 1901 he participated in the 
organization of Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., manu- 
facturer of Simplex jacks and railroad supplies. He 
was identified with this company as vice-president and 
treasurer until 1910 when in conjunction with W. H. 
McDoel, formerly president of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway, he incorporated the Merchants’ 
Steel & Supply Co. He sold his interests in that com- 
pany in the latter part of 1916 and became purchasing 
agent of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. He 
resigned on May 1, 1920, when he was elected vice- 
president of the James S. Miller Co., Chicago, with 
which company he remained until Sept. 1, 1921. Mr. 
Mayer has been associated with the James S. Miller 
Co. for the past three years and previously was for five 
years purchasing agent of the Ohio Electric Railway 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Harry E. Witham, for the past eight years gen- 

western sales manager Warner & Swasey Co., 
with headquarters at Chicago, and for twenty-two years 
identified with that organization in various capacities, 
has resigned on account of the ill health of his wife 
and will remove his family to Denver, Col. 

J. J. Wilson, pioneer foundryman in automobile 
work, has severed his connection with the General 
Motors Corporation and taken charge of the foundry 
division of the Hiram Walker & Sons Metal Products, 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. This new company will engage 
in making a general line of motor castings. He was 
with H. M. Leland in the early operations of the 
Cadillac foundry when it was known as the Leland- 
Faulkner Co., and remained with the company through 
its various stages until it became a part of the General 
Motors Corporation. Subsequently he was in charge 
of all General Motors foundries and developed their 
large new plants such as the Buick and Motor Products 
Co. in Saginaw. 

Alan A. Wood, for a number of years connected in 
engineering and sales capacity with the Providence 
plant of the Builders’ Iron Foundry and the Diamond 
Machine Co., associated companies, is now sales man- 
ager of the Philadelphia district, having office at 419 
Widener Building, Philadelphia. 

Marmaduke Wardlow, J. P., Sheffield, England, and 
278 Pearl Street, New York, has been elected head of 
the Cutlers’ Co., of Hallamshire, an ancient trade guild, 
legally incorporated by act of Parliament in 1624. The 
Cutlers’ Co. controls the granting and registering of 
trade marks in the district of Hallamshire. 

C. J. Morrison, for the past two and a half years 
executive assistant to the president of the Atlas Tack 
Corporation, Fairhaven, Mass., has resigned. 

J. Edgar Lee, Grand Haven, president Michigan 
State Foundrymen’s Association, addressed that body 
on the “Benefits of Co-operation” at a meeting at 
Grand Rapids on Oct. 11. The next meeting will be at 
Kalamazoo on Dec. 13. 

Peter C. Spence, civil and mechanical engineer, has 
been appointed manager of the construction department 
of the National Lime Association, 918 G Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. At one time he was president of the Con- 
solidated Iron League. 

James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., is to address the Engineers Club of Youngs- 
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town on “The Present Railroad Situation as it Affects 
Business.” 

President E. A. S. Clarke of the Consolidated Stee! 
Corporation, New York, has returned from a trip to 
Mexico. 


Ralph D. Mock, formally vice-president and comp- 
troller Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales. Harry W. 
Kranz, former superintendent of the Chicago Welding 
& Mfg. Co., now one of the subsidiaries of the Hydraulic 
Steel Co., becomes manager of the company’s welding 
plant. Charles S. Holden, formerly in the sales de- 
partment of the Cleveland Welding & Mfg. Co., has been 
appointed sales manager of the welding plant. 

W. W. Lukens, who recently resigned from the 
presidency of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., will sail 
Nov. 3 for an extended stay in Europe. Tuesday 
morning the employees of the general offices of the 
company in Philadelphia presented Mr. Lukens with a 
silver loving cup. 
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OBITUARY 
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CLINTON BOWEN, president and general manager 
Logan Husker Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, died suddenly 
Oct. 12. He was for several years Ohio sales manager 
of the American Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, and 
later was associated with the Kauffman Metal Products 
Co., Bellefontaine, as manager and treasurer. 

MATTHEW T. DENHAM, Boston, long identified with 
iron and steel interests, died Oct. 20, at the age of 63. 
He was a native of Barre, Mass., and was educated in 
the Boston schools. During his business career he rep- 
resented several New England iron and steel concerns, 
including the East Boston Forge Co., Cape Ann Anchor 
Works and the Eastern Forge Co., Portland, Me. Ow- 
ing to ill health, Mr. Denham was forced to retire from 
business last spring. 

FRANK FITZROY BULLARD, Worcester, Mass., promi- 
nently identified with the wire industry of that city, 
died at his home Oct. 20, aged 64. He was general 
manager for the Washburn & Moen Co. from 1872 to 
1882, general manager for the Worcester Wire Co., 
which later consolidated with the American Steel & 
Wire Co., from 1882 to 1899, becoming general man- 
ager for the Morgan Spring Co. in 1908. During the 
latter part of his life, Mr. Bullard was in the insurance 
business. 


FREDERICK H. DROWNE, Dorchester, Mass., for many 
years Boston representative of John Kroder & Henry 
Reubel Co., New York, brass goods, died Oct. 20 in Mid- 
dletown, Conn, aged 66 years. He was a native of 
Brooklyn, but received most of his education in Boston 
schools. Early in life he was connected with Turner 
& Seymour, Torrington, Conn., brass goods. 

JOHN F. ROBERTSON, head of John F. Robertson 
Co., steam specialties, Park Building, Pittsburgh, died 
at the Suburban hospital, Bellevue, Pa., Oct. 19, fol- 
lowing a surgical operation. He also was president of 
the Lawrenceville Bronze Co., and president of the 
Neville Lubricator Co., and was the inventor of several 
steam appliances, among them the Robertson turbo- 
steam trap and the Robertson blow-off sentinel, an 
automatic safety and fuel saving valve. He was born 
in Forneth, Perthshire, Scotland, Nov. 18, 1873, com- 
ing to this country as a boy and had been a resident 
of Pittsburgh for the past 33 years. 

CHARLES W. WHITLEY, vice-president American 
Smelting & Refining Co., and in charge of the com- 
pany’s plants in the United States, died in a New York 
hospital Oct. 9. He returned from Mexico a short time 
ago. He was a native of Chicago. 


JOEL NODINB, a retired pump manufacturer, died at 
his home in Torrington, Conn., Oct. 9 at the age of 85. 


JuLius J. D. MCNAMAR, proprietor and manager of 
the McNamar Machine Works, Newark, Ohio, died Oct. 
9, aged 66 years. He had been in poor health for some 
time but had active charge of his business up to the 
time of his death. 
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LIQUIDATION OF STEEL PRICES 


Greater Deflation Already Than for Most Other 
Products 


“In my opinion, we have at least 80 per cent of 
our necessary readjustment safely behind us, and we 
now face a future of untold possibilities such as was 
never offered to any nation in the history of the world,” 
declared George M. Verity, president American Rolling 
Mill Co., before the Metal Section of the National Hard- 
ware Association at Atlantic City, Oct. 18. “We can 
be profoundly thankful that in one short year our 
nation could accomplish such tremendous liquidation. 

“There are those who have insisted that the steel 
industry was so great and so strong, in the period im- 
mediately following the war, that it could and should 
continue to operate to full capacity—orders or no 
orders—and that prices, irrespective of cost of produc- 
tion, should be immediately lowered to a level that 
would insure a continuation of buying. 

“Unfortunately, this is not a day of miracles. Quick 
assets have always had their limit, and payrolls can- 
not be made from bricks and mortar.” 

Mr. Verity then showed that the additional cost 
since 1913 of three items only—labor, raw materials 
and freight—has added $22.05 per net ton to the cost 
of producing steel sheets; the addition to the price is 
$20 only. 
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This address was followed by one by Sidney G. 
Koon of THE IRON AGE on “Prices of Iron and Steel, 
Compared with Other Prices,” in which, by means of 
charts, it was shown graphically that iron and steel 
prices are lower than those of other manufactured 
products, and lower than those of most of the im- 
portant raw materials. 

In a comparison, with finished steel, of the prices 
of 52 items and 12 groups of items other than steel, 
it was shown that only 8 of the 64 are now below the 
present relative price of steel bars. Of the others, 36 
are more thah 50 per cent above bars, while six are 
more than double the bar price, as compared with 1913. 
Three of these six are labor costs. In conclusion Mr. 
Koon said: 

“I hope that I have made three things stand out 
clearly: 

“First, that steel is to-day lower, after we account 
for the rise in certain inescapable production costs, 
such as fuel, freight and labor, than it was before the 
war. 

“Second, that steel is now below the total cost of 
production. It is still selling, probably, above the actual 
direct costs of materials, fuel, labor and freights, but 
the margin is less than the millstone of fixed charges 
for plant and equipment. 

“Third, that steel is far lower than other manufac- 
tured articles, and is lower than the great bulk of raw 
materials making up the principal items of our vast 
internal commerce.” 





Lower Freight Rates Asked on Coal and Coke 


Action on Grain Freights Is Believed to Point the Way for Reductions in Steel 
and Other Commodities—An Effort to Increase Fuel Shipments Before the Strike 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—The American Wholesale 
Coal Association has filed two petitions with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, one of them asking for a 
reduction of all rates on bituminous coal and coke, and 
of charges for the reconsignment and diversion of coal 
cars as well as for their detention. The other refers 
to the threatened railroad strike and asks that the com- 
mission at once suspend on one day’s notice existing 
rules and regulations as to demurrage, reconsigning 
and other charges assessed against shipments of coal 
and coke. It is pointed out that relief in the existing 
emergency can be obtained if, in the interval between 
the present time and the effective date of the proposed 
strike, shipments of coal are materially and immediately 
increased to various markets. The application of the 
present demurrage and reconsigning charges, it is 
claimed, would be more than sufficient to wipe out en- 
tirely the ordinary gross margin in the sale of coal and 
coke which it is hoped to stock in anticipation of a tie- 
up of transportation. 

The petition asking for lower rates on coal and coke 
shipments expresses the conviction that the commission 
should work toward a restoration of charges and differ- 
ential relationships which existed in 1917. It is further 
suggested that a reduction in the freight rates on coal 
would reduce costs in nearly every line of industry and 
would stimulate and encourage industry to a larger 
extent than would a reduction in rates on any other 
commodity. 

Reduction on Grain Freights a Precursor 

The formal decision of the commission last Satur- 
day, making a sweeping reduction in freight rates on 
grains, grain products and hay in the territory west of 
the Mississippi River, has led to the hope of shippers 
that reductions in other lines, including steel, will be 
forthcoming soon. It also is looked to as being an ele- 
ment in partly restoring the purchasing power of the 
farmer by quickening demand for his products. The 


finding, which is held to be unusual in several respects 
as to interpretation of the Transportation act proviso 
for a revenue of 5% per cent to the railroads, is asso- 
ciated with the threatened railroad strike. It is appa- 
rent that it is sought, among other things, to stimulate 
traffic and increase revenue by this means, and to lower 
costs of living; in turn this result, it is believed, would 
be assigned as a reason for reducing railroad wages. 
With this accomplished, it is felt chances of a railroad 
strike will be lessened. The reduction in rates on the 
agricultural products affected amounts to one-half of 
the increases made in 1920, which were 35 per cent in 
the western group territory, 25 per cent in the moun- 
tain Pacific group and 33 1/3 per cent between divisions. 
The commission also ordered rates on coarse grains, 
such as corn and oats, fixed at 10 per cent below the 
level on wheat in the new scale and rates on grain 
products are to be adjusted to this basis. The new rates 
are ordered established by Nov. 20 at the latest. 


Chicago Hearing on the Strike Order 


Meanwhile interest centers in the outcome of the 
hearing to begin in Chicago before the Railroad Labor 
Board which has cited the heads of the five railroad 
brotherhoods to appear before it. Despite the state- 
ments of the union men, the belief grows that the strike 
will be averted and the board itself hes expressed such 
an opinion. It is also shared in administration circles 
in Washington. Even should the five brotherhoods 
strike, it is felt the effort to paralyze transportation 
would be more or less abortive, both by reason of work 
done by the railroads and the Government to prepare 
to meet such a situation and by weakening of the posi- 
tion of the brotherhood unions through the refusal of 
other unions aside from the railroad telegraphers to 
join in a strike. The hearings, it is believed, will oper- 
ate in any event to delay a strike, as they will probably 
last well past Oct. 30, the date set for the strike. 
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| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS | 








Cylinder Regrinding.—Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass Covers the cylinder regrinding field not only from 
the standpoint of the advantages in regrinding, together with 
the necessary equipment, but also the problems confronted 
by every concern going into this business. The book is liber- 
ally illustrated and contains a list of the manufacturers of 
cylinders used in pleasure and commercial automobiles. Size 
9 x 6 in., 116 pages. 


Metals Fabricated.—The Everett Co., 261 Franklin Street, 
Boston, engineers. Catalog No, 1. Deals with fabricated 
parts from the non-ferrous metals and contains complete 
price tables, ete., together with useful information.  Lllus- 
trated. Size 11 x 8% in., 8 pages. 


Auto Starters.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. Reprinted leaflet 1610-C, detailing type A auto- 
starters. The auto-transformer, switching mechanism, con- 
tacts, overload relays, and other features of this apparatus 
are described in detail. 


Storage Battery Mine Locomotives.—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh Leaflet 1I8S88-A De- 
scribes the applications of storage battery mine locomotives 
and illustrating and treating the Baldwin-Westinghouse type 
of apparatus in detail. 


Dump Cars.—Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Bulletin 
No. 1211 Illustrates and describes line of rocker side and 
end dumping cars, giving capacities and dimensions of the 
various types illustrated. Size 844 x 11 in 12 pages. 

Fire Pamps.—Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, III. Bulletin 
No. 246. Describes centrifugal fire pumps, motor, turbine and 
gasoline engine driven The illustrations include typical in- 
stallations and sectional and elevation line drawings. The 
company’s tank filling pumps, type C S T, motor driven, are 
also described. Size 7% x 10% in., 16 pages. 


Pumps.—Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Bulletins No. 16 and No. 17, the first of which describes the 
Jennings Hytor condensation pump, the illustrations being 
large and in natural color. Bulletin No. 17 describes the 
Jennings Hytor air line vacuum heating pumps, electric motor 
driven, the illustrations being also attractive’'y done in natu- 
ral color. Each bulletin is 7144 x 10% in., 4 pages 


Valves.—Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Corporation, New 
York. Catalog No. 50. Describes Pierce packless valves, in- 
cluding radiator valves with wood-wheel, with lever hand and 
graduated dial and with lockshield and key equipment 
Valves for pressures up to 200 lb. are also given space and 
roughing-in dimensions given The packless idea is dis- 
cussed in detail Size 41%4 x 9 in., 31 pages. 


Wagon Loaders.—N. P. Nelson Iron Works, 212 Fortieth 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 3ooklet No. 621, 4 pages. Describes 
the Nelson wagon loader, the illustrations showing its various 
applications. Dimensional sketches are given and also 


schedule of advantages. 


Industrial Furnaces.—\\. S. Rockwell Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York. Bulletin No. 232. Size 8% x 11 in., 20 
pages. <A series of papers illustrating the variety of design 
of industrial furnaces for all uses. The illustrations consist 
of line drawings and include the following furnaces: heat- 
ing, annealing and heat treating; car and ball and car types; 
continuous annealing and heat treating; automatic conveyor ; 
muffle retort and pot; rotary cylindrical; automatic heat 
treating; melting and regenerative. The relation of type 
and arrangement of furnaces to cost of production is dis- 
cussed. A chart detailing the factors governing the selec- 
tion of furnaces for industrial heating operations is included. 


Industrial Tractors and Trucks.—Baker, R. & L., 
Co., Cleveland. Catalog No. 11 and Bulletins 12 to 15, 66 
pages. Describe and illustrate the company’s regular line 
<2 trucks and tractors, giving specifications for various types 
and emphasizing their inter-standardization features. Several 
pages in Bulletin No, 12 are devoted to special models, includ- 
ing portable stacking crane, carrying crane, tractors equipped 
with portable swivel hoist and with portable jib crane, side 
dump and end dump trucks, charging trucks for annealing 
ovens and ram trucks 

Tool Steel.—Kinite Co., 1338 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Twenty-four page booklet describing and illus- 
trating use of Kinite alloy steel for shear blades, re-drawing 
tools, blanking dies, draw dies, embossing and forming’ dies, 


broaches and other tools. Size 3% x 6% inches. 


Heat Treating Furnaces.—George J. Hagan, Pitts- 
burgh. Bulletin L F 105. Describes the company’s stand- 
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ardized furnaces of the combustion type, burning oil or « 
for steel hardening, carbonizing, annealing and similar hy 
treating operations. Line drawings of construction layo 
are given and also a table of dimensions for the various siz 
A section is devoted to burners and another to fuel consur 
tion, the latter including useful charts for determining 
requirements, ete. Size 8% x 11 inches, 10 pages. 

The fourteenth edition of “Data Concerning Platinum 
catalog of Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., contains n 
tables, illustrations and matter descriptive of various ap; 
ances made of platinum. A historical summary is given 
page is devoted to the occurrence of the ores and another 
a brief description of the various platinum metals. TT! 
company’s products are illustrated. Size 6 x 9 inch 
83 pages. 

A booklet, “Short Cuts to Power Transmission,” 
4. x 5% in., 64 pages, has been issued by the Flexible St 
Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington Street, Chicago. Successive cha 
ters include: Considerations in belt buying; fabric, rubb: 
balata, rope and metal belts; leather belting; belts and th: 
uses; care of belts; making endless belts; belt calculatior 
and jack shafts. More than one-third of the booklet is dk: 
voted to the making of belt joints. The object of the manu 
is stated to be the simplified presentation of standard belti: 
practice. 


New Books Received 


Mining Physics and Chemistry. By J. W. Whitake 
Pages xi+268, 5 x 7% in.; illustrations 94. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., London, England, and 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Activities of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department. World War 1917-1918. Pages 522, 6 x 9 
in. Published by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 


Walzen und Walzenkalibrieren. By Wilhelm Tafel, 
professor Technische Hochschule, Breslau. Pages 228, 
6 x 9 in.; illustrations 161. Printed in German. Pub- 
lished by Verlag von Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, Dortmund, 
Germany. 

Book of Standards of the American Society for 
Testing Materials; 1921 edition, issued triennially. 
Pages 890, 6 x 9 in.; containing 160 standards. Pub- 
lished by the Society, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

Chemical and Metallographic Examination of Iron, 
Steel and Brass. By William T. Hall and Robert S. 
Williams. Pages 501, 5% x 8% in.; 183 illustrations. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


Special Libraries in Industry 


The Special Libraries Association, Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., president, 3363 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., 
has published recently a national directory of special 
libraries, which is an impressive list of reference 
libraries conducted under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, of various industrial and other companies and 
of engineering and trade organizations. It gives an 
annotated list of various libraries, arranged by sub- 
jects, and this is followed by a geographical list of al! 
special libraries. Descriptive notes are given for over 
400 libraries out of the total of 1300. There are 110 
Government and 105 historical libraries. Those classi- 
fied under industries and manufacturing number 95; 
in engineering there are 66, in chemistry 32, among 
publishers 32, railroads 22, on industrial management 
14, business research 15. The directory indicates that 
the business librarian or service specialist is taking an 
important part in present-day activities in industry and 
trade. Many of the industrial libraries have interest- 
ing features. In several cases bibliographical or news 
bulletins are issued. One library reports special collec- 
tions of data on apprenticeship, mutual benefit societies 
and stock subscription plans. During six months 1790 
reference questions were answered by another library 
The library of a motor truck company has a complet: 
collection of motor truck operating cost records, and 
another library, established in 1872, maintains a trad 
mark bureau which registers all trade names related 
to textiles, piece goods and clothing. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Prices Continue Within Narrow Limits—Strike 
Not a Large Factor 


The reduction in prices for open-hearth rails together with 
unfavorable quarterly earnings statements recently issued by 
steel companies have brought about some liquidation in steel 

nd allied stocks but, generally speaking, prices for iron and 
ndustrial issues continue to within narrow limits and 
within striking distance of 1921 high levels. Selling of rail- 
road securities, occasioned by the initial railroad strike talk, 
as largely subsided, presumably due to the public attitude 
regarding such a labor disturbance. Were it not for the 
fact that money is available in larger amounts and at lowe! 
rates than have prevailed in months, that the federal reserve 

stem's ratio is higher than it been before in four 
ears and that a turn for the better has come in many lines 
f industry, it is generally conceded the market for securities 
might be weaker. Constructive developments largely outweigh 
destructive. 


move 


has 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 


rom Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 

iows 
Allis-Chal, com.. 33%- 34% Int. Har, pf .100%- 
\llis-Chal. pf.... 75 - 76 Lack. Steel .. 388 - 39% 
4m. Can com,... 255%- 26% Midvale Steel 23 23% 
im. Can pf..... 83%- 85 Nat.-Acme .- 138%- 14% 
im, C. & F. com.12544-130 Nat. E. & S. com. 39 40% 
im. C. & F. pf.110%- — N. Y, Air. Brake 52 
\m. Loco. com.. 88 - 91% Nova Scotia Steel 23 23% 
\m, Rad. com... 70 - 70% Press. Steel com. 54%4- 56 
Am. Ship. com.. 5%- 6 Press, Steel pf... 85%- 
4m, S. F. com.. 23%4- 24% Ry. Stl. S. com. 80 - 84 
im. & 2 Discs Sa. * oe Ry Stl. S. pf....103 - ~ 
Bald. Loco, com. 83%4- 89% teplogle Steel... 20%- 20% 
Beth. Stl. com... 49%4- 50% Republic com... 44%- 47% 
Beth Stl. Cl. B. 51 - 54% Republic pf...... 75%4- 81% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf. 98 - 99 Sloss com. ..... 37 -— 
Colt, FO. csaics 24 - 24% Superior Steel 27 - 28% 
‘ruc. Steel com. 571%4- 60% Trans.-Williams. 31144- 
(ruc. Steel pf... 82%- 83% Un. Alloy Steel. 24% 51 
(yen, Electric ...12314-129 U. S. Steel com. 77%4- 78% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 285¢- 30% U, S. Steel pf...109%-110% 
Gulf States Steel 35%- 37 Vanadium Steel. 29%- 30% 
Int. Har, com... 74%- 78 on i ey Oe ae eee 

Industrial Finances 

The net income of the Otis Elevator Co. for the nine 

nonths ‘ended Sept. 30, last, after all charges and federal 


axes, amounted to $1,945,615, contrasted with $2,400,893 for 
he corresponding period last year. The net after 
illowing for preferred dividends, is equal to $11.62 a share 
on the company’s $14,227,800 common stock. For the like 
period last year the company earned 22.23 a share on 
$9,482,000 commen stock. 


income, 


Net profits for dividends of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
in July and August amounted to $319,832, compared with 
$595,532 in the corresponding two months of 1920. For the 


eight months, ended Aug. 31 last, the net profits were 
$1,729,901, contrasted with $2,195,163 in the same period of 
last year. 


At a meeting Nov. 1 at Roanoke, Va., the stockholders of 
e Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. will be asked to authorize 
an issue of $5,000,000 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
n which event the capitalization will “be $15,000,000, includ- 
ing $10,000,000 common stock. The new stock is to be sub- 
ject to call after three years on 60 days’ notice at 105, and 
ssued with the proviso that no further lien may be placed 
on the company’s properties without the consent of 75 per 
ent of the preferred stockholders. Reasons for the issue 
of preferred shares have not been stated by company officials 
other than the company has earned a surplus, charged out 
through real estate and plant and other accounts, but recog- 
ized by state and federal authorities as invested capital, of 
‘ipproximately $5,000,000. A circular issued in connection 
with the proposed stockholders’ meeting states none of the 
ompany’s six blast furnaces is now in blast, and only its 
coal mines are operating. 

The Zenith Foundry Co., Detroit, has increased its capi- 
talization from $125,000 to $200,000. 

The Brown-Hutchinson Iron Works, Detroit, has increased 
ts capitalization from $150,000 to $300,000. 

The Atlas Machine Works, Detroit, 


apitalization from $5,000 to $150,000. 
prospect. 


has increased its 
A plant expansion is 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson Heights, Baltimore, 
Md., builder of portable electric tools, has declared a dividend 
Outstanding preferred stock for the third quarter this 

‘r amounting to 2 per cent, or 8 per cent per annum. 

The directors of the Roxbury Steel Casting Co., Boston, 
‘ve authorized an issue of 500 shares of 8 per cent preferred 
ck, bringing the total capitalization up to $100,000, as 

‘ontrasted with $50,000 heretofore. Isaac E. Sexton is presi- 
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dent and Perley C. Rogers, treasurer. The company recently 
purchased the fixed assets and inventories of the Union 
Steel Casting Co., 53 Gerard Street, Roxbury. 

Directors of the Winchester Co., New Haven, Conn., fire 
arms and hardware, in explaining the passing of the preferred 
dividend due Oct. 15, state that export the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, last, were about 17 per cent of 
those for the corresponding period last year, while domestic 
were approximately 80 per cent. conditions 
have made it difficult to reduce inventories of raw 
materiais By passing the the company 
will conserve some $170,000. 


sales for 


sales Business 
large 


preferred dividend 


A receivership has been authorized for the Davis Machine 
Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y., Morton H. Anderson, vice-presi- 


dent, Symington-Anderson Corporation, having been 
appointed receiver. The company lists assets of $1,130,000 
and liabilities o€ $283,300. Though the assets exceed the 


liabilities, the company has no cash on hand nor any means 
of raising money without sacrifice of finished machines or 
raw materials Upon its incorporation in 1915 the company 
acquired the stock and business of the W. P. Davis Machine 
Co. During the war the company was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of lathes, shapers, drills and other tool-room equip- 
ment. The company has on hand about $150,000 worth of 


finished machines and $75,000 worth in process of con- 
struction. 

Federal Judge W. E. Baker, Martinsburg, W. Va., has 
granted a motion of attorneys for several minority stock- 


holders in the Connellsville Coke 

the appointment of a receiver. 
Herbert W. Roya has been appointed 

Federal Tool & Machine Co., 24 Scott Street, 


Co., Connellsville, Pa., for 
receiver for the 
Newark, N. J. 


brass goods, has 
$5,000,000 to 


The Scovill Mfg. Co., 
arranged for an 
$20,000,000. 


Waterbury, Conn., 


increase in capital from 


Israel B. Greene has been 
Standard Tool & Machine Co., 


appointed receiver for the 


Newark, N. J. 


The Pattern & Foundry Equipment Corporation, 23 War- 
ren Street, New York, has been placed in receivership, with 
Susan Brandeis appointed as receiver by the Federal Court. 


The Art Metal Radiator Cover Co., 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has filed notice of increase in capital 
from $30,000 to $230,000. 


The Allegheny Steel Co., 2332 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 

called a special meeting of stockholders on Dec. 28, to 
arrange for an increase in capitalization from $3,500,000 to 
$10,500,000. Frank H, Stephens js secretary. 


has 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the H 


& L. Ignition Parts Mfg. Co., 300 West Broadway, New 
York 


John C. Burnhard and Willis J. Desoyers 
appointed receivers for the Regina Co., 
tahway, N.J., talking machines. 


have been 
Cherry Street, 
The liabilities are $825,000, 


and the assets, $500,000. Mr. Desoyers is president. The 
American Steel & Iron Co., is among the creditors asking 
for the receivership. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the 


outstanding 
Steel Co. 
declared 
closing 


preferred stock of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 

for the three months ended Sept. 30, has been 
payable Nov. 1, to stockholders of record at the 
of the books at 3 p.m. on Oct. 25. The preferred 
stock books will remain closed until 3 p.m., on Nov. 1. 


The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
30, last, operated at a loss of $383,901. In addition, there 
was a loss from inventory adjustment amounting to 
$1,500,000, bringing the total deficit for the year up to 
$1,883,901. In the previous year the company operated at a 
profit of $1,020,182. J. H. Foster, president, states the com- 
pany is now operating at a profit. In July, the company’s 
business amounted to $247,000, in August $440,000 and in 


September $480,000. Indications are it will be still larger 
this month. 


in the year ended June 


Birmingham Corporation Bankrupt 


sIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 22.—The Birmingham Steel Cor 
poration filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy Oct. 15, 
listing liabilities and assets at about-$250,000 each. H. L. 
Brittain, president, says this action was forced by inability 
to effect settlement with the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and believes this drastic proceeding will 
result in the corporation's effecting its severance and coming 
into a position to successfully operate as an 


independent 
structural steel concern. Of the liabilities, 


$101,000 are 


owing to the Mobile Shipbuilding Co., of which Mr. Brittain 
The Birmingham Steel Corporation was 
organized during the war, built a plant in Birmingham and 


is also president. 
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fabricated steel for a dozen ships put together by the Mobile 
concern. After that it engaged successfully in the building 
of office structures, business buildings and bridges. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s Report 


The pamphlet report of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. for the 
year ended June 30, 1921, shows net income of $1,722,527, 
as against $1,961,459 for the previous year and a final sur- 
plus after common and preferred stock dividends of $147,527, 
is compared with $666,459 in 1920. The shipments of raw 
and finished materials during the year were valued at 
$23,230,028 as against $27,752,221 in the year ended June 30, 
1920. The company made expenditures during the year, 
chargeable to the capital account, of $1,015,387, of $51,329, 
charged to operations and wrote off $350,466 on account of 
its ore properties, making net increase in the capital account 
of $664,921. The writing off of the account of the ore prop- 
erty represents the balance which remained on the books of 
the company for expenditures and was charged off because 
of the surrender of the leases and the disposal of the prop- 
erty. The average number of employees at the steel works 
during the year was 3311, against 4158 in the p evious year ; 
at the coal properties, 718 against 858 in the previous year, 
und total of salaries and wages $9,241,336, against $10,454,007 
in 1920. as of June 30 last 
were 18,639 tons against 


Unfilled orders of the company 
186,692 tons a year ago 


The comparative income account statement follows: 


1921 1920 Decrease 
Net earnings after deducting 

all charges for operation 

and idle plant expenses, in- 

cluding repairs and mainte 

DN 6 Guid ok doe wateee ek ..$3.817.029 $3,930,645 $113,616 
Interest and income from in- 

a ne 238,870 165,886 *72,984 
Miscellaneous revenue .... 108,600 69,665 *38,935 
Transfer of part reserve of 

1920 set up to cover depre 

ciation in price of Liberty 

Bonds not now required.. SO7SR 2 wR 69,729 

Total earnings..........$4,234,228 $4,166,196 *$68,032 

Less : 

Reserve for depreciation of ; 

plants + hue ew ee ee 884,825 1,000,280 115,455 
Reserve for de pletion ot 

mine property .. 5 oi 101,065 126,026 24,962 
Reserve for income and 

DPONtS CAROS 2 sec cess 143,182 604,690 161,509 
Interest on unmatured in ° 

stallments of purchase 

price of Alicia properties 103,125 134,455 31.330 
Loss on sale of Liberty 

SG. awteotekses nays ae 60,362 250,597 190,235 

Loss on sale of capital 

assets—Rowe mine...... Bees 8=—§ Heo ows *123,824 
Reduction of inventory 

values, less adjustment of 

POROTVER: oss eccs wusicess 1,095,320 - *1,095,320 
Reserve to cover deprecia- 

tion of Liberty bonds in 

treasury, written down to 

market price, June 30, 

1920 MSc e eee ee etksuerk 88,690 88,690 


$2,511,701 2,204,738 *$306,964 
Net income for the year.$1,722,527 $1,961,459 
Deduct : 
Dividends on preferred 
ran Via a ee ar cle 
Dividends cn common stock 


“$238,932 


735,000 
840,000 


735,000 
560,000 


$1,295,000 *$280,000 


$ 280,0 00 


$1,575,000 


- $147,527 


Surplus for the year... $666,459 


*Increase. 


$518,932 


The directors, in explaining the which de- 
veloped in November, 1920, gave these reasons: The severe 
decline in the prices of agricultural products, which had been 
produced at a high cost, so curtailed the purchasing power 
of the farmer, who consumes a large part of the company’s 
output, that this source of demand practically ended; the 
sudden recession of general business found the manufacturer 
and dealer with considerable stocks on hand, and the liquida- 
tion of these stocks, together with the instability of prices. 
caused these custemers to limit purchases to their immediate 
requirements; the general unsatisfactory financial situation, 
combined with the unprecedented and exceptional exchange 
conditions in the various countries purchasing the company’s 
commodities, became so acute that cancellations of contracts 
for export material were freely and insistently made, and the 
receipt of new orders practically ceased. 

The amount expended on maintenance and repairs during 
the year was $2,675,279, which was charged to operation cost. 

The system of fuel transportation by water referred to 
in last year’s report was completed during the year and has 
fulfilled the expectations of the officers of the company both 
from a mechanical and economical standpoint. 

The second annual installment of $550,000 on the Alicia 
properties was paid March $1, 1921, the balance remaining 
to be paid during the next three years being $1,650,000. Con- 
sidering the difficult times under review, it is satisfactory 
to report that this is the only outstanding obligation of the 
company, apart from current operating liabilities. 


depression 
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The operation of the Rowe mine was discontinued at 
close of the mining season of 1920. The marked decreass 
the available reserves of merchantable ore, the poor qual 
of the ore being extracted and its relatively high cost for: 
the directors to their decision. 

To further fortify the company in its supply of coal, va 
ous purchases of the Upper Freeport vein of coal aggregat 
approximately 5,000 acres have been made during the ye 
under properties contiguous to the Monessen plant. Also, f: 
the better operation of Alicia Mine, No. 2, approximate! 
340 acres were purchased in fee where the company alread 
owned the Pittsburgh vein of coal. 

On March 31, 1921, the company acquired the entire cap 
tal stock of the National Steel Fabric Co., a corporatior 
engaged in the sale of reinforced wire fabric for road and 
building construction purposes. This company is now bein; 
conducted as a part of the sales department. 

As stated in the preceding annual report, the commo 
stock of the company was increased on July 26, 1920, fro 
$7,000,000 to $14,000,00 by a stock dividend of 100 per cx 
Quarterly dividends of 2 per cent were paid on the outstand 
ing stock to and including Jan, 1, 1921, subsequent payment 
being at the rate of 1 per cent quarterly. The regular qua: 
terly dividend payments of 1% per cent on the preferred stoi 
were made during the year. 


b 


Republic Has Nearly $2,000,000 Deficit 


The report of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 last clearly reflects steel market condition 
during that period when prices for finished products and 
going business declined rapidly. During that period the com 
pany operated at a loss of $1,398,410, as against a loss of 
$883,673 in the preceding three months, and a profit of $3 
during the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1920. After pro- 
viding for preferred dividends there was a deficit of 
$1,835,910, the corresponding quarter last year, 
after $450,000 for common stock as well as the regular pre- 
ferred stock dividend disbursements, there was a surplus of 
$2,419,373. The surplus on Dec. 31, 1920, was $37,441,571. 
The deficit for the first nine months of 1921 was $3,939,972, 
bringing this surplus down to $33,501,599. 

Reflecting the falling off in business, the amount of un- 
filled orders on the books of the company, as of Sept. 30, 
was tons, as contrasted to 97,265 tons on 
121,498 tons on March 31, 198,678 tons on Dec. 31, 
333,889 


7 
306,873 
stock 


whereas in 


down to 69.577 
June 30, 
1920, and tons a year ago. 


The income account for the September quarter compares 


with that for the June period and the three months ended 
Sept. 30, 1920, as follows: 
Sept. 30, June 30, Sept. 30, 
1921 1921 1920 
DUOt TOME: os heck’ $1,060,747 $508,447 *$3,960,902 
Other income 23,004 54,873 77,791 
Oe er ee 1,037,743 453,574 *4,038,693 
Depreciation and re- 
newals OS eee 137,775 175,675 394,488 
Exhaustion of minerals. 28,569 30,155 154.387 
Bond interest ..... 194,319 224,269 182,945 
TO oe «vk. nace ee 1,398,410 883,674 73,306,873 
Preferred dividends. . 437,500 437,500 437,500 
COR: GEVeROG «ices °: 4356: \ceeeaae (scenes +: 
DE: Suscanadaesenass 1,835,910 1,321,174 2,419,373 
*Profit. +Surplus. 


Earnings for nine month periods, as compiled from quar- 


terly reports issued by the company, compare as follows: 

1921 1920 1919 
BGt INOONNE icc eee ci vue *$1,098,952 $9,107,609 $4,265,652 
Other income - 129,132 358,204 506,265 
eg ee Ce *969,820 9,465,813 4,771,917 
Depreciation and re- : 
RE ae ee 491,251 1,157,609 1,136,095 
Exhaustion of minerals. 113,569 366,407 260.690 
BonGd tnterest ..cccsecs 602,832 552,107 539,113 
Operating profit........ 2,177,472 7,389,690 2,836,019 
Preferred dividends..... 1,312,500 1,312,500 1,312,500 
Common dividends..... 50,000 1,350,000 1,223,59 
NE Mi cGislg » ¥arrired xe 43,939,972 4,727,190 299,924 

*Loss. +tDeficit. 


Lackawanna Steel Co.’s Large Loss 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., in its report 
for the first nine months of the year shows a total deficit of 
$2,182,667.88, the third quarter alone showing a loss of 
$1,208,275.88. This loss compares with a profit of $4,714, 
370.26 during the first nine months of 1920. 

After providing for all taxes and all ordinary expenses, 
the company shows a deficit of $580,936.63 in third quarter 
Interest on bonds and other obligations and appropriations 
for extinguishment of mines and mining investments and for 
depreciation and accruing renewals bring up the total deficit 
to the amount above named. 


To Provide Working Capital 
To provide additional working capital, directors of the 
Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have recommended 
an increase in the capital stock of $750,000 of 8 per cent 
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cumulative, convertible preferred stock. To act on the pro- 
nosal, a stockholders’ meeting will be held within 30 days. 
It is planned to issue $500,000 of the proposed authorization, 
ind interests identified with the company have signified their 
ntention of taking about a quarter million of the stock. 
The company is required to carry a diversified inventory of 
high-priced finished product owing to the demands of the 
alloy steel trade, which involves a heavy investment. 

Leading steel interests are identified with the company, 
the presidents of several independent steel companies being 
members of its board of directors. 


Bridge Company Fails 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct, 22.—The Northwestern Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis., which was made defendant in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings on Oct. 6, has filed a 
voluntary petition accompanied by schedules admitting lia- 

lities of $462,822 and claiming-assets of $685,266. Of the 
bilities, $159,873 is secured, the principal items being a 

rrtgage to Christopher Schroeder & Son Co., Milwaukee, for 
$124.200, and a debt to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago, 
nounting to $21,847. Unsecured creditors include the fol- 
wing: Bethlehem Steel Co., $79,792; Christopher Schroeder 
& Son Co., $25,046. 
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SHORT TRADE ITEMS 


MT 
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The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has opened offices at 735 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, and appointed T. E. Cocker as 
listrict manager of that territory. He will handle the 
Rex line, including chain, sprocket wheels, traveling water 

reens, elevators and conveyors. For the past five years 

has been handling elevating and conveying equipment. 
He is a civil engineering graduate of the Rensselaer Poly- 
echnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., class of 1907. From 1907 to 

117 he was connected with the New York Central Railroad 
t Buffalo, and at the time he left this company was 
issistant engineer. 

Effective Oct. 19, the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co., Pitts- 
irgh, was dissolved and succeeded by the Peabody Fuel 

Eugene S. Reilly, president, L. P. Monahan, vice- 
esident and L. A. Quinlivan, secretary, withdrew from 
the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co., and its subsidiary, the American 
oke Corporation, while F. E. Peabody resigns as treasurer 
f the Eastern Fuel Co. and severs all connection with it 
ind its subsidiary, the Georges Creek Coal Mining Co. 
Officers of the Peabody Fuel Co. and the American Coke 
Corporation are: President, F. E. Peabody; vice-presidents 
E. Peabody and W. Russell Carr; secretary and 
treasurer, C. M. Rhoads. T. J. Atkinson is sales manager. 
Eugene S. Reilly remains president of the Eastern Fuel Co. 
nd L. A. Quinlivan becomes vice-president and secretary. 


Barbour, Love & Woodward, Inc., 45 East Bighteenth 
Street, New York, dealer in new and used machine tools, 
is purchased the interest of R. L. Woodward, who has 
entirely severed his connection with the business, which 
will be conducted henceforth under the same name by J. W. 
irbour and L. S. Love. 


After Nov. 1, the firm name of the Arthur C. Harris Co. 

ll be changed to the Harris-Drew Co., Inc., 61-65 Cliff 

Street, New York. This is a change in name only and does 
represent a change in personnel or management. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Northern Railway Co., Richmond, Va., will abolish the posi- 
tion of general purchasing agent on Nov. 1. B. T. Jellison is 
‘(ppointed special agent, handling special matters assigned. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
is appointed the Maynard French Steel Co., 516 Mercantile 
Library Building, Cincinnati, representative for Cincinnati, 
Southern Ohio, Southern Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Mr. French has had much experience in the steel business. 


A company has been incorporated and ts now in operation 
Toronto to manufacture Gary motor trucks, with a capital 
$4,500,000. The company has purchased the Chase tractor 
int on Atlantic Avenue, Toronto, which contains 75,000 
ft. of floor space. The president and general manager is 
odore B. W. Zumstein, who has been vice-president of the 
\merican Gary Co. The sales department is under A. S. 
Holleyhead, who is also a director of the company. The 
‘ard of directors includes some of the leading financial men 
Canada. R. J. Cluff, the vice-president, is president of 
Galt Brass Co. and vice-president of the Port Hope 
“anitary Co. Hon. Senator Curry is a director of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia and chairman of the board of directors of the 
“anadian Car & Foundry Co. Roy M. Wolvin is president of 
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the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., director of the Canadian 
Steamship Co., and president of the Montreal Transportation 
Co. W. J. Cluff is president of the Cluff Bros. Co., president 
of the National Electric Products Co. of Toronto, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mount Royal Hotel Co. of Montreal, and president 
of the Canada Pipe & Steel Co. James Whelan is vice- 
president of the Whelan Pulp & Paper Co. The company will 
immediately begin manufacturing as many parts of the 
different units as is possible in Canada The motors are 
Buda, the transmission is Fuller & Brown-Lipe, and the axles 
are Timken. 


Barnhart Aircraft, Inc., Pasadena, Cal., recently capita- 
lized to manufacture airplanes especially adapted to com- 
mercial and load-carrying work. Two years have already 
been spent in development work. The company has a factory 
and expects to build, but does not contemplate making its 
own engines. C. Robert Little is president and G. Edward 
Barnhart is vice-president and consulting engineer. 


The Fibre Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
York, has been incorporated at $3,000,000 to build fibre 
tread tires, tubes and other rubber and fibre products. The 
company has purchased two acres and a factory at Babylon, 
Long Island. Work will start at once upon the erection of 
two new buildings. The company expects to be making 
tires in its present plant by Jan. 1. Edwin F. Stoeckle is 
president and Michael N. Salamon, secretary and treasurer. 


The Rusfal Mfg. Co., 132 North Seventh Street, Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the good will and complete equipment 
of the James Carr Co., general machinist, Philadelphia. The 
company thus acquires a machine shop that has been estab- 
lished for 30 years and will continue to manufacture grinding 
lathes and tools for manufacturing opticians, and will make 
its “Quickbak” gage and drill holder, build special machinery 
and tools and do general machine business. The business is 
at present a partnership, but will be incorporated. 


The O. & R. Electrical Supply Co., Inc., Monroe, N. Y., has 
been formed to take over the electrical wiring and supply 
business of Orange & Rockland Electric Co. of Monroe. The 
corporation will do electric wiring and furnish and install 
electric apparatus of all kinds. 


The Austin Machinery Corporation, Chicago, announces 
that the Canadian Austin Machinery, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., 
incorporated under the laws of Canada, will henceforth act 
as sole manufacturer and distributor in Canada of the com- 
plete Austin line This expansion, coming as a logical re- 
sult of the demand for earth-moving and concrete-mixing 
machinery needed for Canada’s new highway and general 
construction program, makes it possible for the corporation 
to give its Canadian customers prompt and adequate service. 


The Triumph Lock Co., Jersey City, N. J., successor to 
J. O. & W. W. Wilson, expects to build locks itself, but will 
contract for certain parts of the work in connection with 
their application. 

The Pittsburgh office of the American Foreign Steel Cor- 
poration has been taken over by the David J. Joseph Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The Swivel Joint & Shaft Co., Plymouth, Ind., has pur- 
chased through the Federal Court the assets of the Ogden 
Mfg. Co., bankrupt, of that city, securing the building which 
was formerly occupied by it. The company has ample equip- 
ment at this time. 

Berglof Rotary Gas Engine Patents, Inc., will not improve 
and develop the Berglof reversible rotary gas engine and sell 
licenses to manufacture such engines under the patents cover- 
ing it. The entire capital stock of $50,000 has been issued. 


A new district office has been opened in the Greenwood 
Building, Cincinnati, by the Railway & Industrial Engi- 
neering Co., Greensburg, Pa., in charge of C. H, Mackelfresh, 
a graduate of the University of Cincinnati, '09, who has been 
connected with the supply department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

The Standard Thermometer Corporation, Cleveland, 
Oswego Co., N. Y., has been organized to continue the old 
established business operated by Eugene Morenus under the 
trade name of E. Morenus & Co., and will continue to manu- 
facture temperature instruments in the plant already 
equipped by Mr. Morenus, adding thereto such improved de- 
vices as will be necessary to manufacture a guaranteed 
product. In addition the corporation has engaged men who 
have had a lifelong experience in manufacturing these goods. 
The corporation is capitalized at $25,000. 

The Traf-O-Lite Sales Co., Newark, N. J., recently incor- 
porated to manufacture mechanical devices for automobile 
service, is having its manufacturing done by the Hygrade 
Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Calodial Co., New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000 by A. W. Newberry, R. P. Nichols and 


A. F. Upson, 30 Church Street, to manufacture electrical 
and steam measuring instruments and devices. 
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MORE ACTIVITY 


Both Orders and Inquiries More Numer- 
ous for Machine Tools 


Several Fair Lots Bought in Cleveland District— 
M. K. & T. Issues Additional List 


Slightly more activity in machine-tool trade is indi- 
cated by developments of the past week. Inquiries are 
more numerous and a few more orders are being placed. 
In the Cleveland district several fair-sized lots of tools 
were bought, including five special turret lathes by the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, four turret lathes by the 
Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, Ind., several miscellaneous 
tools by the American Steel & Wire Co., which is nego- 
tiating for other machine-shop equipment, and the 
Franklin Co., Canton, Ohio, and the Differential Car 
Co., Findlay, Ohio, have each purchased several tools. 
From Cincinnati it is reported that one company has 
bought 16 machines, mostly for gear work. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad has issued 
from its purchasing office at St. Louis an additional in- 


New York 


NEw York, Oct. 25. 

The Board of Education of the School District of New 
York has issued a request for bids by Oct. 31 on nearly 
3000 items, of which the major part are small tools, supplies, 
steel in very small lots, with some metal-working machine 
tools and wood-working machines. The largest single item 
among the machine tools listed is 41 12-in. x 5-ft. Pratt & 
Whitney engine lathes. Other items include four 1-in. x 4-ft. 
speed lathes, 17 x 20-in. x 9-ft. Whitcomb-Blaisdell planer, 
one 24-in. sliding-head drill press, one Bilton or Becker No. 25 
plain milling machine, one production surface grinder, 8-ft. 
table x 6-ft. cross x 9-in. vertical feeds, one No. 1 Kemp- 
smith universal milling machine, one 16-in. Hendey shapef, 
two 14-in. sensitive drill presses, one Brown & Sharpe No. 1 
universal grinder, two Greenerd and 
No. 3, 48 bench lathes, Rivett or equivalent, four hand mill- 
ing machines, four 3 x 3-ft. power hack saws, eight 11l-in. x 
4-ft. lathes, eight 14-in. sensitive drills, No. 1 Roots- 
Acme 14-in. United States sensitive drill 
one 20-in. drill press, one Hendey screw-cutting lathe, 
type, one Reed-Prentice engine lathe, 14 in. x 6 ft., one 
Marvel cylinder reboring machine, 2% to 8 in. capacity. 
There are also a considerable number of wood-working ma- 
chines and foundry equipment. 

This list will be supplemented within a 
another list calling for bids on about 100 machine tools and 
wood-working machines. 


arbor presses, No. 2 


speed 
blower, one press, 


cone 


week or so by 


No orders have been placed yet by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad on list, but the trade 
expects some of this business will go through, despite the 
degree of pessimism regarding general railroad buying. 

The meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation last week was well attended and many of the out-of- 
town tool builders took this occasion for conferences with 
their local representatives on the business situation. De- 
spite the absence of orders, many of the tool builders were 
encouraged by the increasing number of inquiries and ex- 
pressed the belief that next year will bring about a gradual 
resumption in machine-tool buying. 


its recent 


The Lovejoy Tool Co., Springfield, Vt., announces a 25 per 
cent reduction in prices on its high-speed inserted cutters for 
Lovejoy holders. 

Few new inquiries for cranes are reported and those now 
in the market are not active. The demand for locomotive 
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This makes a total ot 
It is reported that the 


quiry covering 11 machines. 
87 items on the road’s list. 
Chesapeake & Ohio will soon be in the market for tools. 
A list which this road issued recently is still pending. 

In general the machinery markets show more life, 
though the volume of business is far from satisfactory. 
The trend, however, is decidedly one of improvement 
and gives promise of a fair resumption of buying within 
a few months. 

The equipping of vocational training schools with 
machine tools is developing as a rather important fea- 
ture of present trade activities. The New York Board 
of Education has a list on which bids will be received 
up to Oct. 31, and an additional list of about 100 tools 
will be issued shortly. 

General price reductions of 12% per cent have been 
made by manufacturers of radial drills and lathes, 
while manufacturers of upright drills have made price 
reductions approximating 15 per cent. Two or three 
manufacturers of shapers have announced a 10 per cent 
reduction. Miscellaneous reductions include 10 per cent 
on arbor presses, by one maker, 20 per cent on hack 
saws by one maker and 10 per cent on heat treating 
furnaces by a Chicago manufacturer. 


cranes, however, is still fairly good, particularly in the 
Middle West, where one manufacturer of a crawl-tread loco- 
motive crane reports about 30 cranes sold during the past 
few months, largely for irrigation and dredging work. An 
inquiry is reported in the market from a malleable iron 
works near Providence, R. I., for five electric cranes. The 
Canadian Engineering Co., 115 Broadway, New York, has re- 
quested quotations on a 45-ton, 34-ft. span overhead traveling 
erane for export to Mexico. The American Sugar Refining 
Co. has purchased four electric winches. 

Bedford Foundry & Machine 
Co., a 5-ton, 46-ft, 10-in, span overhead traveling crane to 
Rudolf Seus, 406 East 109th Street, New York; Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co., a 2-ton, single I-beam crane to 
Gloninger & Co., Vanport, Pa.; Shaw Electric Crane Co. a 
2%-ton electric crane to the American Locomotive Co., 50 
Church Street, New York, and the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co., 17 electric hoists of 1, 2 and 4-ton capacity. The North- 
west Crane Co. has recently sold crawl tread locomotive 
cranes to the Equitable Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, a 35-ft. 
boom crane with 1 cu. yd. bucket; E, D. Barr, Lake Crystal, 
Minn., a crane with 40-ft. boom and 1 cu. yd. bucket; W. F. 
Sternberg Co., Piper City, Ill., two crawl tread cranes with 
1 cu. yd. buckets and Cole Bros., Neola, Iowa, a crawl tread 
crane with 40-ft. boom and 1 cu, yd. bucket. 


The H. P. Snyder Mfg. Co., Sixth and West Main streets, 
Little Falls, N. Y., bicycles and parts, is completing plans 
for the erection of a building at its plant, to cost $110,000. 
Carl Haug & Sons, Main Street, are architects. 


Among recent sales are: 


committee formed of creditors of the 
Newark Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., 
has acquired the plant and property of the company from 
the receiver, operating since Nov. 30, 1920, for $360,000. 
The company will be reorganized and the plant, equipped 
for the manufacture of tires, placed in operation. It is pro- 
posed to arrange immediately for a bond issue of $175,000, 
and stock issue of $651,000. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Co., 1480 Broadway, New York, 
will build a one-story addition to its plant on Thirty-sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, to cost $75,000. Plans have been com- 
pleted. 


A reorganization 


Stanwood Rubber Co., 


The board of estimate, New York, has approved a report 
on the construction of a belt line railway by the city, under 
the direction of Grover A. Whalen, Commissioner of Plant 
and Structures, Municipal Building, to cost $141,000,000, 
and authorized preparation of plans and application to the 
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ederal authorities for permission covering certain sec- 
ynns of the line. The new road is_ projected to 
from Haworth, N. J., to Brooklyn, by way of Staten 
ind. It will include complete facilities for freight hand- 
ng and machinery. 
The New York Steam Corporation, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has filed plans for extensions and improvements 
its power house at 507-19 East Fifty-ninth Street, to cost 
$300,000, with equipment. 
The Annheuser-Busch Co., 979 Brook Avenue, New York, 
build a new addition to its ice-manufacturing and 
1 storage plant, with improvements in the present works, 
nated to cost about $200,000. Ophuls, Hill & McCreery, 
West Forty-Second Street, are engineers 
Grover A, Whalen, Commissioner of Plant and Structures 
inicipal Building, New York, has made application to 
Board of Estimate for an appropriation of $177,700, for 
ment for a trackless trolley system between Richmond 
nd Tottenville, S. I. The installation will include a new 
etrie generator and auxiliary power equipment at the 
sea View power plant; automatic electric substation: cables 
1 wires for transmission lines, feeder lines and overhead 
ley system. 


The Claremont Iron Works, 10 West 143rd Street, New 
has filed plans for a one-story plant at Barry and 
Vorthen streets, 100 x 118 ft M. Breyer is president 
The board of aldermen, Perth Amboy, N. J., has approved 
tentative project for the improvement of the city water- 
at a cost of $1,000,000, including piers, with freight- 
dling machinery. Morgan F. Larson is city engineer 


The Metallurgic Products Corporation, 15 Broad Street 
‘ew York, has filed notice of dissolution under state laws 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, 15 Broad Street 

w York, will build a new plant at Craya, Peru, to cost 

100,000, with machinery, housing development for em- 

yees and other subsidiary work The plant will have 

ipacity of about 2500 tons of ore per day. It is expected 

be ready for operation late in 1922. 

Garfinkel & Steinberg, 2562 Third Avenue, New York, 
inufacturers of store fixtures, have plans under way for 

erection of a four-story plant addition, 25 x 90 ft., to 
st about $25,000. Philip Bardes, 230 Grand Street, is 
irchitect. 

W. C. Bower, purchasing agent New York Central Rail- 
ad, Grand Central Terminal, New York, will receive bids 
ntil noon, Nov. 4, for an electric arc welding set; wire 
iils and staples; steel bars, shapes and plates; steel billets; 
nanganese frogs; black, galvanized and blue annealed sheets; 
seamless steel tubes for repairs to locomotives and boilers; 
xles for car and locomotive repairs; and steel wheels for 
comotive, passenger car and tender repairs. 

The Duplex Channel Pin Co., 30 Church Street, New 
rk, has filed notice of dissolution under state laws 
The Celluloid Co., 290 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J., has 
varded a contract to Enstice Brothers, 40 Clinton Street, 

a one-story and basement building at its plant, Niagara 
d Westcott streets, 73 x 210 ft., to cost $200,000 
The ordnance plant at Morgan Station, near South Amboy, 
J., will be offered for sale by the Government 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Oct. 24 


The American Body Co., 1200 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 
ufacturer of automobile bodies, is taking bids for a three- 
tory addition, 50 x 50 ft. 


ur 


William C. Jacobs and J. Jay Schlund, Buffalo, have leased 
building at 55 Walnut Street, 32 x 100 ft., for the estab- 
sament of a machine and repair shop in connection with an 
omobile service -works. 
The American Motorists’ Refining Co., Niagara Falls, 
Y., has acquired about 30 acres in the northern section 
the city to be used in connection with its new lubricating 


refining plant, ground for which recently was broken. 


Elevating machinery, conveying equipment and other me- 
nical and electrical equipment will be installed in the new 
rain elevator and feed milling plant to be erected by the 
\merican Grain & Feed Corporation, 303 Chamber of Com- 
rce Building, Buffalo, on the waterfront, to cost $400,000 
ins are being prepared by L. R. Veatch, 528 Pratt Street, 
gineer, 
A new machine shop will be installed at the plant of the 
her Knitting Co., 1043 Jefferson Street, Buffalo. M. J. 
sher is head. 
The Foote Mfg. Co., State Street, Nunda, N. Y., manufac- 
of concrete-mixing machinery, etc., is planning a one- 
tory building. 


The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Marine Bank 
ding, Buffalo, is arranging for a bond issue of $374,000 
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for plant extensions and improvements The company pro- 
poses to acquire the Jamestown Lighting & Power Co., James- 
town, N. Y., and the Western New York Electric Co., James- 
town 


Brunner Brothers, 110 Montclair Avenue, Buffalo, are 
planning for the establishment of a machine and repair shop 
for automotive work in a building, 59 x 60 ft., at Liberty 
and Shawnee avenues. 


A permit has been granted the Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., to build a feldspar grinding mill at a 
cost of $50,000. It will be brick, 45 x 105 ft. 


The Oxweld R. R. Service Co. has filed plans for the 
erection of a building in Dingens Street, Buffalo » house 


generators, costing $6,000, 51 x 156 x 15 ft. 


The Co-Operative Grange League Federation will re lel 
its warehouse at 1096 Niagara Street. Buffalo, at a cost of 
$11,000 

The Independent Sanitary Mfg. Co. has filed plans for 


the erection of a storage building, 23 x 25 x 50 ft 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 24 

The Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, Oak Lane Station, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of seamless steel tubing, has com- 
menced the erection of four buildings to replace those de- 
stroyed by fire. Other buildings have been completed The 
entire plant will cost $250,000 Ellwood Ivins is head 

The Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co Nixon Street, Mana- 
yvunk, Philadelphia, has filed plans for an addition to cost 


$30.000 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Leader-News Building. Cleveland, pig 
iron, will commence the immediate erection of a new pulver- 
izing plant at its properties at Lykens, Pa. H. C. Pefver is 
superintendent 


The Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., hardware and 
other metal products, has work under way on a new addition 
forming a double annex, to cost $175,000 


The Apperson Brothers Automobile Co., Philadelphia, has 
leased the building at 1525-33 North Stillman Street for an 


automobile service and works 





The J. W. Paxson Co., 1021 North Delaware Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of foundry equipment and supplies, has 
filed plans for a one-story shop building at D Street and Nice- 
town Lane An adjoining building will also be constructed. 


The Susquehanna Stone Co., Dalmatia, Pa., plans to re- 
build a portion of its stone crushing plant, destroyed by fire 
Oct. 19 with loss of $12,000. 


The West Shore Lumber Co., Lemoyne, Pa., recently or- 
ganized, plans the erection of a one-story mill, 50 x 100 ft., 
e* 


to cost 32 


000 W. E. Bushey is president and Alvin Bushey, 


Secretary 


Power equipment, ovens, conveying machinery and other 
mechanical equipment will be installed in the new three- 
story baking plant to be erected by the Mayer Baking Co.., 
Sixtieth and Cedar streets, Philadelphia, at Fifty-fifth and 
Thomas streets, to be 93 x 115 ft., to cost $130,000 Plans 


have been completed. 


The Niagara Mfg. Co., 1942 Ridge Avenue, Philade!phia, 


pipe, plumbers’ supplies, fittings, etc., has leased the building 


at 3825-29 Pearl Street for a main manufacturing plant 


The Neel-Cadillac Co., 142 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, will concentrate all manufacturing operations at its 
new six-story automobile building at Twenty-fifth and Locust 
streets, recently completed These will include the body and 
top departments, general machine and repair shop, and used- 
car repair shop, with other mechanical branches. J. B. Dick- 
son is in charge of the mechanical departments. 


Fire, Oct. 21, destroyed a part of the plant of the Enter- 


prise Rubber Co., Enterprise Avenue, Trenton, N. J., with 
loss of $25,000. John McCue heads the company. 


The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Olden and 
Taylor streets, Trenton, N. J., has arranged a list of new 


‘ 


equipment and tools for installation at its plant. 


Fire, Oct. 19, destroyed part of the plant of the Camden 
Copper Works, Second and Royden streets, Camden, N. J., 
with loss of $12,000 Bernard Ahlberg is head 


The plant and property of the Owen Magnetic Motor Car 
Corporation, Forty-Fort, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufac- 
turer of automouobiles, will be offered at a receiver's sale, 


Nov. 5 The plant corisists of one-story buildings, fully 
equipped with machine tools and other machinery tobert 
Penington and James P. Harris, Wilkes-Barre, are receivers. 
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Chicago 


CuricaGo, Oct. 24. 


Machine tool trade continues to drag bottom with little 
to interest the seller except pending railroad business. From 
St. Louis word that the large list issued by the 
Missouri. Kansas & Texas last week has been augmented by 
an inquiry calling for 11 machines. Here and there a few 
purchases are made for public schools. The Gary, Ind., Board 
of Education recently purchased a cutter grinder and a few 
14-in. x 4-ft. engine 

1 


comes 


lathes, and is now in the market for a 
14-in. shaper, a 13-in. x 6-ft. engine lathe and a 15-in. x 8-ft. 


engine lathe. 


Rather lathe, radial and 


upright 
drill prices are Engine lathes have been reduced 
about radial drills 12% per cent, and upright 
drills 15 per Two Ohio shapers have been 
marked down 10 per cent recently. Miscellaneous reductions 
include 10 per cent on arbor presses by the Arbor Press Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; 20 per cent on hack saws by the Peerless 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis.; 10 per cent on heat treating fur- 
naces by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., and 10 per cent on 
flexible shaft outfits by N. A. Strand & Co., Chicago. 


reductions in 
reported, 


3 ly, per cent, 


general 


cent. lines of 


The Chicago 
x 16-in 
30-in. 


3oard of Education is inquiring for a 7-in. 
bench lathe for the Bowen High School and a 7-in. x 
bench lathe for the Senn High School. 


E. W. Sproul & Co., 2001 
cago, have obtained a one-story ma- 


chine shop, 50 x 115 ft., 4905-7 Shields Avenue, to cost $8,700. 


West Thirty-ninth Street, Chi- 
permit to construct a 


The Kelly & Jones Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of valves, 
pipe fittings and pipe trade purchased a two- 
containing 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space at 
Fifteenth Street, Chicago An addition, 70 x 200 
built 


supplies, has 
warehouse 
2436 West 
ft., will be purchased will be used as a 
Western distributing point for the 


story 


The property 
company’s products, 
The Morand Cushion 


20 acres on the 


Wheel Co., 
northwest 


Street and 


Chicago, has purchased 
Western and 
contemplates the erection of a 

No architect has been selected. 


corner of Avenue 
Seventy-seventh 
plant to cover the entire tract 


Joseph Morand 
The Murphy-McEuen Co., 
ture roofing, has let a contract for 
tory, West 
Clearing, Ill., to cost 
pleted. 
William Frank & Co., manufacturer of band instruments, 


2033 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, will erect a one-story addi- 
tion, 65 x 75 ft., 


president 


recently organized to manufac- 
a one and two-story fac- 
Sixty-fifth Street, 480 ft. west of Austin Avenue, 


Foundations have been com- 


$100.000 


to cost $6,000. 


A. D. Cronstedt, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, has 
let a contract for a one-story factory, 50 x 125 ft., 3737-9 
North Clark Street, to cost $10,000. The plant will be occu- 
pied by Smith & Co., manufacturer of automobile bodies and 
tops. 

The P. H 
land Avenue, 


Magirl Foundry & 
Bloomington, IIl., 
fire, but operation has been resumed. 


Furnace Works, 
recently 


East Oak- 
was damaged by 


The Cabirange Mfg. Co., stove 
chased a site at Granite City, 


to that city 


manufacturer, has pur- 
Ill., and will remove its plant 
from Taylorville, Il. 
The American Car & Foundry Co 
and blacksmith shops at 


ings partially 


is constructing machine 
Ind., to replace build- 
destroyed by fire some time ago. 
The plant of the Armstrong Machine & Tool Co., 1001-7 
South Washington Street, Peoria, Ill., was recently damaged 
by fire. 


Terre Haute 


The General Machine Shop, Kewanee, IIll., of which J. W. 
Connery, E. A. De Witt and George Hadsall are proprietors, 
is being removed from the H. P. Baker Building to the former 
Mayhew & Craig garage, on Windsor Court. 

The Russell Grader Mfg. Co., Read Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., agricultural machinery, will hold in temporary 
ance the erection of its 
district, to cost $400,000. 


abey- 
one-story plant in the industrial 
Sund & Dunham, 514 Essex Build- 
ing, are architects. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co 542 
West Boulevard, Chicago, has completed 
an engine house, coal chute and other 
ments at Centralia, Ill., to cost $125,000. 

The Middle West Utilities Co., Williams, Ind., 
quarters at 72 West Randolph Street, Chicago, a 
of the Indiana Power Co., 
pleting plans for a hydroelectric generating plant at 
Williams, to $80,000 Holland, Ackerman & Holland, 
Inc., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, are engineers 

Edwards & Powell, 2637 North Halsted 
tools, have filed notice of 
the Peerless Level & Tool Co 


The Ocean 


Jackson plans for 


mechanical depart- 


with head- 
subsidiary 


Southern Indianapolis, is com- 


cost 


Street, Chicago, 


levels, et change of name to 


Floating Safe Co., 4520 West Grand Avenue, 
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Chicago, will hold in abeyance the erection of its four 
story and basement plant, 60 x 125 ft., on West Grar 
Avenue. It is expected to call for bids in the early spring 
H. K. Holsman, 304 South Wabash Avenue, is architect. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 24. 

Actual orders for machine tools still are few in this di 
trict and the inquiry could be a whole lot better witho 
being satisfactory. There are no railroad inquiries and tl 
steel industry is doing little at the moment. Several of tl 
steel companies have been considering purchases, but show 
no anxiety about placing the orders. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the delay is due to present costs or a lack of 
willingness to spend money at this time. The railroads ar: 
not likely to do much, pending a settlement of the labor 
troubles and action has been taken by Congress with regard 
to the funding of their obligations. The Kelly & Jones Co 
Pittsburgh, will want a small crane for a new fabricating 
and storage shop which it proposes to build at its recently 
purchased warehouse property in Chicago. Another live 
project is the Wheeling Steel Corporation, in connection with 
the improvements at its Steubenville, Ohio, works, and the 
new rod and wire mill at its Portsmouth, Ohio, works. The 
Boviard & Seyfang Co., Bradford, Pa., has closed for two 
714%4-ton overheads and a 5-ton with the Erie City Iron Works 
The National Radiator Co. has closed with the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, for another crane 
for its New Castle, Pa., works, this being a 5-ton overhead 
with 56 ft. 6 in. span. The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has taken 
a 4,000,000-gal. pumping engine through its local office for 
the Suburban Water Co., Verona, Pa. 


Kelly & Jones Co., Pittsburgh, one of the country’s largest 
manufacturers of valves, pipe fittings and plumbing trade 
supplies, with a large plant at Greensburg, Pa., recently pur- 
chased property jn the central manufacturing district of Chi- 
cago, located at 2436 to 2462 West Fifteenth Street, with an 
area of 80,000 sq. ft. and containing three two-story buildings 
of concrete, brick and steel construction, 
of 50,000 sq. ft. 
road 


with a floor area 
A spur track of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
connects the property with three important railroads 
and the company also has the service of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad. The company is going to build a one-story 
fabricating shop and storage building, 60 x 150 ft., for which 
a crane will be wanted. The purchase is for distributing and 
warehouse purposes and is the second the company has made. 
Early this year property was purchased and a warehouse 
established at Canal and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Westinghouse Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, electrical wires and cables, has filed plans 
for an addition to its plant at Pike and Seventeenth streets, 
to cost $200,000. The contract has been let to the J. W. 
Cowper Co., Fidelity Building, Buffalo. 

The Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., has commenced the erection of an electric gener- 
ating plant at Helvetia, equipped for an initial capacity of 
3000 hp. 

The Denk Engineering Co., 45 Shannon 
burgh, has preliminary plans for a plant. 


tochester & Co., 


Building, Pitts- 
F, J. Denk is head 
» New Brighton, Pa., 
wire products, ete., has work under way 
and basement addition on Fallston Street, 
120 x 128 ft., a portion to be equipped as a wire mill. 

The Cunningham Motor Sales Co., Pittsburgh, has filed 
plans for a two-story automobile service and repair building 
at Liberty Avenue and Aspen Street, to cost $100,000. 


The Townsend Co. 
bolts, nuts, 
on a three-story 


manufacturer of 
rivets, 


A new two-story cold storage and refrigerating plant at 
Thirty-sixth and Butler streets is being planned by the Tech 
Food Products Co., 3340 Liberty Avenue, 
Klussman is head, 


7 


Pittsburgh. F. C. 


Freight handling machinery will be installed in the two- 
story freight terminal, 110 x 178 ft., to be constructed by the 
tainbow Lines, Inc., Connellsville, Pa., to cost $100,000 
Howard C. Frank, Second National Bank Building, is archi- 
tect. Otto Stickel is manager. 

The new plant of the Auto-Motor Mfg. Co., Charleston and 
Dunbar, W. Va., to be located at Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
near Gallipolis, Ohio, will consist of three four-story plant 
units, to cost $250,000, including machinery. The new works 
will be used for the part for the manufacture of 
motor-driven mine and timber-loading machinery, and the 
plant at Dunbar will be removed to the new location. Later 
it is proposed to construct additional units, providing for a 
total working force of over 1000. Construction will 
in November. 


most 


start 


The Star Glass Co., 
contract to the 
for a 


Star City, W. Va., has awarded a 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, 
plant, 75,000 sq. ft., to cost $200,000. 
Engineering Co., 


The J. H. Slate 
Morgantown, W. Va., is consulting engineer 
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Hw. J. Wagoner, 93 Washington Street, 
etary. 


Morgantown, is sec- 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, will 
ect a three-story building at Ninth Avenue and Second 

Street, Huntington, W. Va., about 100 x 100 ft., for a new 
il branch, to cost $100,000. 


The H. T. Lambert Co., Huntington, W. Va., recently or- 
inized with a capital of $200,000, has taken bids for the 
rection of its proposed new local plant for the manufacture 
- frogs, switches and other rail equipment, to cost $45,000, 
th machinery. Work will be commenced at an early date; 
e plant will be located at Fifteenth Street and Jackson 
Avenue. H. T. Lambert is president and E. A. Thomas, sec- 
tary and treasurer. 


A one-story machine repair works and automobile service 
lilding, 50 x 120 ft., will be erected by E. F. 
Williamson, W. Va. Plans have been completed. 


Randolph 


New England 


BosTon, Oct 


More optimism is noted among local machine tool dealers 
an for many months, being based on increased sales and 
the development of a comparatively large number of pros- 

ts. A large majority of these prospects concern one, two 
r three pieces of equipment, but, in the aggregate, are 
mpressive. In addition, two or three moderately large blocks 
f possible business are in the making. For instance, one 
the large New England manufacturers has revived a list 
f two dozen shop machines, which includes about a dozen 
lathes and a large open-side planer, and one of the railroads 
is making up a list of about as many tools. Another New 
England railroad has informed machine tool dealers that it 
will not be in the market for additional equipment this year, 
but that early in 1922 it will require machinery. A nearby in- 
terest is inquiring on six or seven lathes, shapers and milling 
machines without competition. In these instances and in a 
large number of the smaller inquiries, a wide variety of new 
machine tools is involved, which is an indication that con- 
sumers do not expect prices to be much lower. 


Sales for the week include six lathes and two shapers to 
1 Connecticut hardware manufacturer, who has just closed 
on enough business to keep his plant operating at normal 
capacity for approximately two years. W. H. J. Fitzgerald 
& Co., Boston, report the sale of riveting machinery to Gray 
& Davis, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; a 16-in. shaper with direct 
gear motor drive to a Boston consumer; a 20-in. upright drill 
and chucks to a North Weymouth, Mass. manufacturer; and a 
used South Bend lathe with full equipment, together with 
onsiderable woodworking machinery. Another local dealer 
has sold a 14-in. x 6 ft. lathe, a No. 1 Milwaukee milling 
machine, a 16-in. shaper and a 13-in. x 6 ft. speed lathe to 
1 Worcester, Mass., concern; an 8-in. pipe machine to a New 
Hampshire interest; a 16-in. shaper, a drill press and a 
grinding machine to the city of Boston; a 30-in. x 8 ft. used 
planer to a local manufacturer and eight other machines to 
various New England users. 


There is a noticeable increase in purchases of chucks, 
machine parts and gages, which is taken by the machine 
tool trade as an indication of growing activity in a wide 
range of New England industries. Comparatively few of the 
machine tools being sold from day to day are motor-driven. 


The Pacific Mills is about to close on a 30-ton crane, and 
the American Woolen Co. is inquiring for one 25-ton and one 
30-ton crane. Negotiations for a 3-ton crane for export to 
India have practically been abandoned. Lighter lifting equip- 
ment will be used temporarily instead, but the question of 
heavier cranes will come up at some later date. The New 
Haven, Conn., board of finance has authorized the erection 
it the city’s wharf of a traveling crane, at a cost not to 
exceed $12,000 

The market on high speed cutters is weaker, leading man- 
ifacturers now quoting old catalog prices. Heretofore an 
idditional price was charged. Carbon speed cutters are now 


25 per cent off the list, as contrasted with net, heretofore 

Plans are being figured for a one-story, 300 x 400 ft. 
machine shop to be erected by the Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 
Boston, in Dorchester near Locust Street. 

The Norwalk Lock Co., Norwalk, Conn., will erect a one- 
story, 50 x 96 ft. addition for general manufacturing purposes. 

Estimates are being made on plans for a one-story, 68 x 
122 ft. foundry contemplated by the New England Steel Cast- 
ing Co., East Longmeadow, Mass., to replace a plant 
destroyed by fire several months ago. 

Ansonia, Conn., is erecting a manual training school on 
Clifton Street, at an estimated cost of $100,000. 


The New England Steel Castings Co., East Longmeadow 


Mass., is having plans prepared by Architect Morris W 
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Maloney, 145 Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass., for a one- 
story foundry, 70 x 122 ft., to replace its plant recently de- 


stroyed by fire. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad Co 
has plans for a coaling plant, 


North Station, Boston, 
with elevating and conveying 
machinery, to be erected at Concord, N. H. A. B. Corthell, 
engineer, 300 North Station, will take bids. 


Freight-handling machinery, including hoisting, conveying 
and other equipment, will be installed by the Harbor Terminal 


Commission, New Haven, Conn., in connection with its pro- 
posed new piers, docks and warehouses on the waterfront, to 
cost $3,000,000. KE. S. Nettleton is city engineer H. Me.L. 
Harding, Grand Central Terminal, New York S associate 
engineer. 

Frank Williams, operating the brass foundry business of 





Higgins & Co., 


acquired the latter's interest in the company and will continue 


Holyoke, Mass., with James E. Higgins, has 


operations as an individual enterprise. 

The board of finance, New Haven, Conn., has approved an 
appropriation of $12,000 for the installation of a new elec- 
trically operated traveling crane at the city wharf 

A power house addition will be constructed by the Douglas 
Brockton, Mass J 


mer Street, Boston, are architects. 


Shoe Co Williams Beal Sons, 62 Sum- 


Wobur! 


cently organized, has established a plant on Prospect Street 


The Woburn Cylinder Grinding Co., Mass., re- 
to specialize in general machine work, cylinder grinding for 


automobile and marine engines, et 


Reorganization plans have been perfected by the Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., manufacturer of automo- 
bile tires, and increased operations are planned. The capital 
has been increased to $66,250,000 and new stock issued 


H. G. Fisk is vice-president. 

Herman A, Southbridge 
property at 52 Westford Road for the « 
chine shop, equipped for general work, including parts manu- 


Mass., has 
tablishment of a ma- 


Persson 


acquired 


facture, 


The Whitall Engineering Co., Waterbury, Conn., has filed 
notice of change of name to the Whitall Electric Co., for the 


manufacture of electrical specialties 


The Connecticut River Co., Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., 
has been granted permission by the Federal Fower Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., 
Locks, Conn., and the construction of a hydroelectric gene- 


to develop water power at V’indsor 


rating plant at this location. C. H. Tenney, 201 Devonshire 


Street, 


3oston, is engineer 


Alterations to the plant of the Shawmut Machine Works, 


84 Linden Park Street, Boston, are being figured 
The city of Boston is asking bids on equipment, et for 


a refrigerating plant Fred J. Kneeland is superintendent 


The Beacon Oil Co., Boston and Everett, Mass., has been 
given a permit to erect a small waterpump house and a 


tank pump house, each to be one-story 


Bids are asked on a one-story. 44 x 110 ft. addition for 
the Mack Motor Truck Co., 185 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts Avenue, 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 24 


The machine tool industry continues to show a steady im- 
provement and the orders booked so far this month are far 
ahead of any previous month this year. There are no heavy 
lists out other than those mentioned in previous issues, but 
a larger number of inquiries for one and two machines are 
being figured on and manufacturers are confident that busi- 
ness will result. Some orders are being received from the 
automotive industry and it is reported that one company has 
placed orders for 16 tools, mostly gear cutting machines. 
4 small amount of export business is being negotiated and 
one or two inquiries from South American countries are ex- 
pected to develop into orders during the week Local dealers 
report conditions throughout this district as steadily improv- 
ng and a greatly increased demand, particularly for small 


tools. 


The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
wood-working machinery, 
struction of its new plant in the Bond Hill section of the city, 
commencing shortly after Jan. 1. The new plant will be 300 x 
700 ft. and will cost approximately $500,000. 


s making preparations for the con- 


The U. S. Motor Car Specialties Co., Cincinnati, has been 
organized with a capitalization of $500,000 to place on the 
market a device known as the “Hour Charger,” for charg- 
ing storage batteries at home. The device will be manufac- 
tured by the Automatic Electric Devices Co., West Third 
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Street, Cincinnati. The head offices of the company will be 
located in the Bodmann Building, Main Street, Cincinnati. 
V. R. Shepard, Jr., Richard C. Hill, Wade Shepard and F. O. 
Valentine are named as the incorporators. 


The Dayton Carrier & Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $10,000 to manufacture 
a carrier for automobile tires. The company plans to make 
its product in Dayton, but has not yet selected a site. Hazen 
H. Miller heads the Edwin A. Sterzer of the 
Sterzer Co., jewelers, is one of the incorporators. 

The Fox 
domestic 


company and 


Furnace Co., 
will 


Elyria, Ohio, heating furnaces for 


service, commence the 


erection of 
Henry 


immediate 


a one-story and basement addition, 110 x 140 ft 


Wick is head 


The Ohio Public Service Co., Warren, Ohio, has disposed 


of a bond issue of $5,100,000, for general operations, plant 
extensions and improvements, etc. 
The Save Electric Corporation, 254 Thirty-sixth Street, 


Brooklyn, has awarded a 
Lawrence Street, Toledo. 


in the 


contract to Z J. Bergeron, 1940 
Ohio, for the erection of its plant 
latter city, two-story, 70 x 390 


Work 
president. 


ft., to cost $200,000, 
with 


Max 


machinery. will be placed under way at once. 


Ettinger is 
A complete 
repall 


machine shop for parts production and general 


work will be installed in the four-story service 
building, 125 x 135 ft., to be constructed by the C. T 


Dunkle Motors Co., Fourth and Gay streets, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio, W. A 
plant, 
Street, Canton, Ohio, to cost $100,000 
Tablet Mfg. Co., 


paper specialties, 


The Canton Ice Delivery Co., Massillon, 
Schuster, general 


80 x 92 ft., on Naverre 


manager, will build a one-story ice 

The Central 
Ohio, 
Heffner is general 


Harvard Avenue, Columbus, 


will build an addition De 


manager 


Detroit 


Detroit, Oct. 24 
Improvements at the Mt Elliott 
Detroit Steel Co 


plant of the 
available additional 
Wheel which was formerly 
Avenue plant recently purchased by 
Motor Car Co The obtained by 
of the Cabot plant used for equip- 
improvements at the Mt plant. 


Avenue 

Pressed 
for the Disteel 
housed in the Cabot 


have made 


space Division, 
the Rickenbacher money 
will be 


Elliott 


the sale Avenue 


ment and 


Plans are being prepared by the Niepolt 
Detroit, for a brick and _ steel factory 
Detroit Sand, Lime & Brick Co., 507 
No site has yet been selected 


Engineering C’o., 
building for the 
Vinton Building, Detroit. 
The Semet 


Solvay Co., is planning the construction of a 


gas and coke oven plant in Hamilton, Ont., in 1922, to cost 


$3,000,000 


work on the 
John D. Curtis, 


has started 
plant. 


town of 


Mich., 
power 


The Charlevoix, 
construction of an 
Charlevoix, 


electric 

is in charge. 
The Mac Sim 

plans 


Otsego, Mich., 
one-story, 50 


3ar Paper Co., is now having 
x 246 ft., 


Billingham & Cobb, Kala- 


prepared for a 


$300,000, with machinery 


power plant, 
to cost 


mazoo, Mich., are the architects 


The Hercules Steel Post Co Niles, Mich., will defer 
erection of its 50 x 250 ft. building until spring. 
The Hollet Carburetor Co., Detroit, has brought out a 


new carburetor for four-cylinder models. 


The Lansing Warehouse Co., Lansing, Mich., which has 
acquired the old Borden plant, plans to install a cold 
storage and ice manufacturing plant 

The S. C. MecLouth Foundry Co Marine City, Mich., 


which recently received a contract for »00,000 motor pistons, 


is arranging for the installation of new equipment and 


machinery Pistons will be turned out at the rate of 1000 
a day. 

The Cook Standard Tool Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
increase its production and add to its line as soon as neces- 
sary equipment can be purchased and installed Steel cattle 
guards and brake shoe parts will be produced in greater 
numbers A punch for tin and galvanized and sheet iron 
work will be added to the line, and also an improved type 


of service hoist 
The Jewett 
the erection of 


The 


whereby a man may handle a ton 


Allegan, Mich., 
iddition, 24 x 110 ft 


Phonograph Co., has started 


a plant 


newly organized Pontiac Engineering Products Cor 


poration, Pontiac, Mich., has taken over the plant and 
equipment of the Gaukler Foundry Co., and will make prin- 
cipally a single dry plate clutch. 

The Cameron Motors Corporation, New York, which re- 


cently took over a plant at Greenville, 
construct a foundry, 80 x 150 ft. 


The Ford Motor Co. has 


Mich., is planning to 


purchased two large Greaves- 
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Etchells electric furnaces for its Dearborn tractor plant f 


the Electric Furnace Construction Co., 908 Chestnut Str: 
Philadelphia, 


The furnaces are to be basic lined. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24 


Machine tool sales have increased and several deal 
report that their volume of business in October will sh 
considerable gain over any of the few preceding mont} 


Sales are still for the most part limited to single tools, t 
several new orders are for lots up to five or six machir 
The demand in the Detroit territory among the automot 
industries is showing a little more activity, but mostly 
single tools. A Cleveland machinery manufacturer took a 
order from the Ford Motor Co. for five special turret lathe 
for machining rear axle housings, and also booked an ord: 
for four turret lathes for the Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, I: 
The American Steel & Wire C’o., which has had an inquir 
out for some time for a fair-sized lot of machinery, purchass 
a few tools during the week and is negotiating for additiona 

The Franklin Canton, Ohio, maker of gas 
equipment, and the Differential Car Co., Findlay 
each purchased several machines and the latter con 
The Mt. Vern 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, is inquiring for a bending ro 
The demand for small tools has picked up considerably 


machines Co., 
heating 
Ohio, 
pany also bought an 800-lb. steam hammer. 


Bridge Co., 


In general lines the market shows more life 
Steel plants have purchased virtually no equipment for some 
time, but three inquiries have come from this source, one for 
manipulating equipment and the other two for charging ma 
chines. In foundry equipment which have been ina 
tive, there is now some demand for repair parts 


machinery 


lines, 


Crane inquiries show an improvement over the early part 
of the month and several sales of single cranes are reported 
The Cyclone Drill Co., Orrville, Ohio, has revived an inquiry 


for a 10-ton electric traveling crane. 


The Beckman-Vajda Tool Co., Cleveland, has been organ- 
ized to engage in the manufacture of small tools, gages, etc., 
and has purchased the machinery equipment of the Cleveland 
Precision Tool Co. The new company will be located at 412 
Franklin Avenue. F. W. Beckman is president. 

The Wayne Tire & Rubber Co., Orrville, Ohio, is planning 
plant extensions with a view to doubling the capacity of its 


plant. 


Extensions to the plant of the Erie Tire & Rubber Co., 


Sandusky, Ohio, which were started before the company went 


into the hands of the receivers several months ago, will be 
completed. 
The Garland Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio, has been incor- 


porated 
been 


with a capital stock of $10,000. The company has 
operating for the past few months as a partnership 
and is engaged in the manufacture of rubber novelties. C. H 
Mansfield is president and W. W. McQuate jis secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Bail Welding & Bonding Co., Cleveland, is 
plans prepared for a $50,000 factory building. 


having 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
with the Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, what is said to be the 
largest single order for sand blast equipment ever placed 
The equipment will be placed in the Sanitary company’s plant 
extension at New Brighton, Pa. The order is for 15 
blast rooms in units of from 8 x 10 ft. to 12 x 12 ft., and for 
a complete dust collecting system to serve these blast 


of Pittsburgh has placed 


sand 


sand 
units 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 24 


George W. Baugher, South Bend, Ind., has 
patent on a fire escape and sprinkler system and has organ- 
company at Milton, Ind., for the manufacture of the 
equipment. 


received a 


ized a 


A building permit has been issued to Robert H. Hassler 
Inc., manufacturer of auto parts, Indianapolis, for a one-story 


brick and steel shop, 60 x 101 ft., to cost $26,000. 


The Indianapolis Board of Public Works has awarded tht 
contract for the construction of the Washington Boulevar' 
sanitary sewer to the Columbia Construction Co. on a bid of 
$107,694. The work is to be completed in 135 days. 

The Van Briggle Mfg. Co., 1520 North Capitol Avenue 
Indianapolis, automobile equipment, has completed plans for 
its three story plant at Mooresville, Ind., 50 x 300 ft., witt 
extension, 32 x 65 ft. Erection will be deferred 
Charles E. Bacon, 605 Odd Fellows Build 
L. H. Van Briggle is president. 


two-story 
for a short time. 
ing, is architect. 

s. F and oi 
Richardson-Phoenix 


Bowser & Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind., gasoline 
plant 


pumps, has acquired the of the 
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, Milwaukee, lubricating devices, etc., and will operate 
the works as a branch. It is valued at $1,000,000. 

The Central States Aeronautical Corporation, Indianapolis, 
has filed notice of change of name to the National Oil 
Engine Co., to manufacture engines and parts. 

The J. M. Leach Mfg. Co., Kokomo, Ind., will build a 
yne-story power house. Thomas McGraw, third floor, 
Citizens’ Trust Building, is architect. 


Co. 


George W. Baugher, South Bend, Ind., is organizing a 
ompany to construct and operate a new plant at Milford, 
Ind., for the manufacture of a patented combination fire- 
escape and sprinkling system, of which he is the inventor. 
Plans will be prepared at an early date. 

Fire, Oct. 15, destroyed the sherardizing works at the 
plant of the Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Co., Greensburg, 
Ind., with loss of $12,000. Headquarters of the company 
ire at 612 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. 

Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 1536 Naomi Street, Indianapolis, 
.utomobile equipment, has filed plans for a one-story addi- 
tion for general shop and manufacturing service, 60 x 101 

to cost $26,000. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 24 

The McHenry-Millhouse Mfg. Co., Inc., roofing and build- 
ig materials, with plants at South Bend, Ind., and Fulton, 
N. Y., will establish a plant in Baltimore, according to an 
innouncement made by George C. Smith, director of the In- 
iustrial Bureau of the Baltimore Board of Trade. 

The Metaloy Co., 1728 Mullikin Street, Baltimore, has 
been incorporated by W. B. Rearick, J. L. Brown and L. 8S 
Houghton for the manufacture of metal products, etc. 

The Maryland Culvert & Metal Co., Ridgely Street, Balti- 
nore, is building a 28 x 36-ft. plant addition. 

The Harris Hardwood Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va., will rebuild 
ts planing mill and install machinery. Allen Harris is 
president. 

Plans for the establishment of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of dye, etc., are being made by Kerr-Wilson & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., recently incorporated at $250,000. J. C. Moss 
is secretary. 

The American Foundry Co., Salisbury, N. C., will build a 
foundry and install equipment. T. G. Shelton is manager. 

The H. & H. Wood Products Co., St. Petersburg, Fia., 
plans to erect a plant for the manufacture of wood products, 
including toys, ete. 

The Patuxent Clay Products Co., 206 Water Street, Balti- 
more, recently organized at $1,000,000, has plans for the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of hollow tile and 
kindred products, to cost $150,000, with machinery. The 
company is headed by Harry N. Hanna and Herbert W. 
Holmes, 32 South Calvert Street. 

The Hanover Milling Co., High Street, Frederick, Md., is 
lanning to rebuild its flour mill and elevator, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss of $100,000, including machinery. 
D. W. Dietrich, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, heads the 
company. 

The Maryland Culvert & Metal Co., 1301 Munsey Building, 
Baltimore, has arranged for the immediate erection of an 
iddition on Ridgely Street, about 30 x 36 ft. William M. 
jaker is president. 

The Central Armature Works, Inc., 635 D Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., manufacturer of electrical equipment, is 
taking bids for a three-story plant at First and L streets, 

E., 70 x 110 ft, to cost $35,000 Cutler & Moss, Thir- 
teenth Street and New York Avenue, are architects. 

Machinery to cost $50,000 will be installed at the Chesa- 
peake Paper Board Co., Key Highway and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, to increase the capacity from 
50,000 to about 100,000 Ib. of material per 24 hr. An addi- 
tion will be erected to the power house. J. S. Smith is presi- 
dent. 

A complete machine shop for parts manufacture, repairs, 
c., mechanically operated paint shop and other service de- 
partments will be installed in the new five-story, reinforced- 
oncrete automobile building to be erected on the sites of the 
McCoy and Levering halls at the Johns Hopkins University 
property, Baltimore, by the Continental Garage & Service 
Corporation. The company was organized recently by J. 
jacon Hyatt, former manager of the Mid-City Garage & Motor 
Supply Co.; George Lemke and William D. Cromer. It is 
represented by Tolson & Co., Gunther Building. The new 
plant will cost $400,000, including equipment. 


at 


The American Foundry Co., Salisbury, N. C., plans the 
erection of a one-story foundry, 60 x 120 ft., to cost $25,000, 
including equipment. Iron and metal castings will be pro- 
duced. Thomas G. Shelton is general manager. 


J. H. Clemmitt, purchasing agent Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co., Norfolk & Western Building, Roanoke, Va., will 
receive bids until noon, Nov. 2, for 300 rods of wire fencing, 
90,000 lb. of welding and threading steel, 200 bars of reinforce- 
ing steel, 2500 steel ties, and other kindred material. 

J. H. Morgan, Greenville, S. C., is having plans prepared 
for a two-story machine repair and automobile service works, 
40 x 100 ft. Beacham & LaGrando, Greenville, are architects. 

W. A. Davis, High Point, N. C., and associates plan the 
construction of an _ electrically-operated ice-manufacturing 
plant to cost $75,000. Work will be commenced soon 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $4,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
for general operations, extensions, improvements, etc. 

Corneal & Johnston, Chamber of Commerce Building, Rich- 
mond, Va., architects, have completed plans for a plant at 
Seventh and Everett streets, one-story, 100 x 200 ft., to cost 
$83,000. It will be occupied by Herbert Hopper, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and associates, for a paper goods manufacturing 
plant, with machinery installation estimated to cost about 
$50,000. 


The Westinghouse Storage Battery Co., 308 North Elm 
Street, Greensboro, N. C., plans the establishment of a local 
plant for the manufacture of wireless equipment, telegraph 
apparatus, ete. R. O. Holland is general manage! 


Plans have been filed by the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners, Wilmington, Del., for the erection of a new cargo 
building, 120 x 400 ft., at the new marine terminal, now in 
course of construction. The new freight building will be 
equipped with loading and unloading machinery, conveying 
apparatus, etec., and is estimated to cost $462,000. A number 
of pumping plants will also be erected at the site 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKER, Oct. 24 


The extension of operations in local machine shops, fol- 
lowing an appreciable enlargement of production in foundries, 
is regarded as one of the most favorable developments in 
the situation with respect to a healthier demand for machine 
tools. While production is still very small, it is believed here 
that the industry is now definitely on an upward trend. 
Tool sales in the past week showed no material gain in 
volume, although in some quarters it was expected that the 
prospective railroad strike might develop some business for 
quick shipment. The Milwaukee metal trades had 10,092 
men on their payrolls in August and 9935 in September In- 
dustries supplying automotive parts and accessories did not 
do quite so well in September as in August. Prices and 
wages are not settled. Readjustments in these lines will 
follow closely automobile manufacturing. A large motor 
truck concern reports a moderate upturn in sales last month. 
Export business in motorcycles is running better than antici- 
pated 

The Brixius Electric Co., 148 Reed Street, Milwaukee, has 
changed its corporate style to Golden Electric Mfg. Co. It 
manufactures and repairs dynamos, motors and electrical ap- 
pliances. Herman Roth is president and Edward Roth, sec- 
retary. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis... manufacturer of 
fountain pens, will on Jan. 1 transfer the entire operation of 
the American Metals Co., Attleboro, Mass., to Janesville, thus 
providing its own facilities for producing the metal parts of 
its pens as well as effecting a large output of metal pencils. 
The Parker company some time ago acquired ownership of 
the American Metals Co. When the transfer is made the 
present equipment of the Attleboro plant will be supple- 
mented by a considerable list of new tools. George 8. 
Parker is president and general manager. 

K. O. Muehlberg of Manitowoc, Wis., designer and patentee 
of a reaming and boring machine for automotive shops, which 
he is manufacturing on a small scale, intends to organize 
a corporation to build a new plant. 

The Ke No Co., Sheboygan, Wis., manufacturer of furni- 
ture novelties and hardwood specialties, has let contracts for 
the erection of a two-story brick and concrete factory addi- 
tion, 50 x 100 ft., and will also build a new power house, 
25 x 35 ft W. C. Weeks is architect 

The village board of Taylor, Jackson County, Wis., is 
taking bids until Oct. 31 for the construction of a municipal 
water works system, including all equipment, water pipe, 
hydrants, a 100,000-gal. steel tank mounted on a steel tower, 
etc. Walter S. Woods, La Crosse, Wis., is consulting engineer 

The Ludolf M. Hansen Co., 113 West Walnut Street, Green 
3ay, Wis., has been awarded the general contract for erect- 
ing and equipping a $100,000 cold storage warehouse and 
refrigerating plant, three stories, 80 x 240 ft., for a local 
syndicate. Work on foundations will begin Nov. 1 


The Board of Education, Neenah, Wis., has engaged 
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Robert A. Messmer & Bro., architects, 221 Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee, to design a new junior high and vocational 
school, for which purpose $400,000 is available. L. J. Pinker- 
ton is secretary of the board. 


The Purcell-Wischan Co., Madison, Wis., Hudson and 
Essex distributor, has purchased a site, 117 x 132 ft. at 
State and West Gilman streets, and will erect a new fireproof 
garage, sales and service building occupying the entire area, 
at an estimated cost of $120,000. Contracts will be awarded 
immediately. Pierce J. Purcell is president. 


The Milwaukee Department of Public Works, City Hall, 
closes bids to-day for one 25,000,000-gal. and two 22,000,000- 
gal. vertical triple expansion, crank and flywheel type of 
engines for the equipment of the new Riverside pumping sta- 
tion at the foot of Chambers Street, now under construction. 
Percy Braman is commissioner of public works. 


The Rundle Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of plumb- 
ers’ goods, enameled sanitary ete., has plans for a 
power plant addition at its works at Twenty-seventh and 
Cleveland avenues, to cost about $25,000. The contract for 
new boilers has been let to the Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. Cahill & Douglas, 217 West Water Street, local, are 
the engineers in charge of the work. 


ware, 


The John G. Wollaeger Co., 417-421 Wells Street, Milwau- 
kee, has let the general contract to the Universal Construction 
Co., 97 Wisconsin Street, for the 
brick, concrete and steel 
90 x 120 ft., at Grand Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street. It 
will cost about $100,000 complete. Railway 
Building, is architect. 


erection of a four-story 


garage, sales and service building, 


Max Fernekes, 
Exchange 


Robert Forsyth, Inc., Milwaukee, is the name of a new 
corporation organized with $5,000 capital to deal in power 
plant equipment, machinery, tools, ete. The incorporators 


Ferguson 
Forsyth has con- 


are Robert Forsyth, 209 Grand Avenue, and H. T. 
and Frank F. Wolfgram, 
ducted a engineering 
Milwaukee. 


attorneys Mr 


sales business for several 


years in 


Hugo M. Schmidt, 1826 North Seventh Street, Sheboygan, 
Wis., has ground for a public and 
service shop, 72 x 122 ft., of brick, concrete, one 
story and part basement. 


broken $22,000 garage 


steel and 


The West Side Express Co., 2319 Lisbon Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, will Nov. 15 for the construction of a one- 
story fireproof garage, 100 x 108 ft., and a three-story ware- 
house, 96 x 121 ft., of brick and mill construction, the whole 
to cost $80,000. Jacob Tice is president. 


close bids 


The Paradox Battery Mfg. & Service Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital to manufacture, deal 
in and repair storage batteries. The incorporators are Gust. 
J. Guse, 2435 Sycamore Street; William A. Wills, 885 Seventh 
Street, and A. L. Trechsel, all of Milwaukee. 


The Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co., Racine, Wis., has 
resumed production after an interruption of six weeks and 
re-employed 125 men, its normal 


The Board of Industrial Education, Green Bay, Wis., has 
decided to proceed with the construction of a new vocational 
training institute to cost about $150,000 negotiating 
with local architects for plans and estimates. 

The Mfg. Co., Wis. 
automotive accessories and equipment, has 
tal stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


force. 


and is 


Jacobsen Racine, manufacturer of 


increased its capi- 


The Central South 


Sr. Louis, Oct, 25. 


The Kansas & 


Texas 


purchasing department of the Missouri, 
Railroad here issued a supplemental inquiry for ma- 
chine tool requirements in addition to the list published in 
THE IRON AGE last week. The new list comprises 11 


as follows: 


items 


One planer, 72 x 72 in. x 24 ft., for cylinders, frames and 
miscellaneous 
One combined slabbing and vertical milling machine, 


heavy duty, 42 in. wide between housings, 16 ft. table. 


One heavy duty slotter, 24 in., with table not less than 
40 in. in Table to have power every 
direction. 


diameter. feeds in 


One crank planer, 24 in.; extra heavy design. 
Power feeds in all directions. 


Single head. 
One crank planer, 32 in., extra heavy design. Two heads 
on cross-rail. Power feeds in all directions. 
One universal milling machine, high power. 
face of table about 78 in. x 20 in. Spindle 
diameter. Power feed, transverse and reverse. 


Working sur- 
about 4 in. 


One plain radial drill, 3 ft., heavy duty. Double back gear. 
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One universal grinder 12 in. x 48 in. between centers. 
One tool lathe, 16 in, x 4 ft. 
One electric tool hardening furnace. 


One cold cut-off saw, to cut 12 in. x 12 in. 


One cold saw No. 17 Cambria type Higley cold saw ma 
chine fitted with 21 in. diameter inserted tooth circular saw 


The Chester Iron & Foundry Co., 7800 Vulcan Street, St 
Louis, is completing plans for a one-story foundry, 45 x 12/ 
ft., to cost $42,000. L. Haeger, 3834 Utah Street, is architect 


The Kansas City Spiral Pipe Co., 416 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Mo., has acquired a tract at Leeds, Mo., totaling 
15 acres, as a site for a plant for the manufacture of specia! 
reinforced spiral pipe. The first unit will be one-story, 60 x 
300 ft. E. J. Gordan is secretary. 


Fire, Oct. 16, destroyed part of the building at 200-14 
South Theresa Avenue, St. Louis, occupied jointly by the 
National Safety Car & Equipment Co. and the Standard 


Equipment & Machine Co. 


The Carthage Superior Spring Bed Mfg. Co., Carthage 
Mo., plans to erect a two-story plant to cost $40,000. 


The Topeka Steam Boiler Works, Topeka, Kan., will soon 
commence work on the superstructure for its four-story and 
building, 50 x 85 ft., foundations for which are 
nearing completion, at Second and Jefferson streets. 


basement 


The Dixie Power Co., Title Guarantee Building, St. Louis, 
will soon commence surveys for its new hydroelectric generat- 


ing plant on the Buffalo River, near Little Rock, Ark., for 
which a permit has been asked from the Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C. The new plant will cost 


$5,000,000. Col, Henry A. 


Chicago, is engineer. 


Allen, 154 West Randolph Street, 


The St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co., Frisco Build- 


ing, St. Louis, has awarded a contract to the Globe Con- 
struction C’o., Chemical Building, for its one-story machine 
shop on Choteau Avenue, 40 x 130 ft., to cost $50,000. Work 


will start at once, 


The Plymouth Garage Co., 5909 Plymouth Street, St. Louis, 
will commence the immediate construction of a one-story 
automobile repair and service works, 75 x 80 ft., at Hamilton 
and Plymouth streets, to cost $50,000. 


The American Commercial Car Co., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturer of automobile trucks, with plant at Gratiot Avenue 
and the Detroit Terminal Railroad, has acquired a building 
at Knoxville, Tenn., and will remodel it for the establishment 
of a branch plant. 


The Brick Co., 
Tenn., plans for an addition. 


Curtain Pole Road, Chattanooga, 
C. D. Patterson is manager, 


Cities 


Alexander 
Memphis, 


Fire, Oct. 15, destroyed the lumber mill of 
Brothers, South Speedway and Menager Street, 
Tenn., with loss of $50,000, including machinery. 


F. R. Lawson, Nowata, Okla,, and associates have plans 
under way for a two-story ice-manufacturing plant at Coffey- 
ville, Kan., to cost $90,000, with machinery. 


The Morrillton Compress Co., Morrillton, Ark., has 
awarded a contract to the S. W. Anderson Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., for the rebuilding of its cotton compress plant, 150 x 320 
ft. and 220 x 320 ft., recently destroyed by fire. It will cost 
$300,000 with machinery. E. F. Wade is manager. 


The Ocoee Copper Co., 1133 Volunteer Life Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has plans under way for a plant at 
Ducktown, Tenn., to cost $200,000, with equipment. J. ] 


Carter is president. 


Fire, Oct. 13, destroyed part of the plant of the Osage 
Cotton Oil Co., Fort Smith, Ark., with loss of $100,000, in- 
cluding machinery. 


The Grant Motor Car Co., Ninth and Felix streets, St. 
Louis, is having plans prepared for a one-story machine re- 
pair and service works at Tenth and Francis streets, to cost 
$60,000. 


The Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York, is considering the erection of a power plant 
in the Big Sandy district, near Pikeville, Ky., in conjunction 
with its other power development and generating plant con- 
struction in West Virginia. Francis R, Weller, Hibbs Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., is consulting engineer. 


G. N. Shepardson, Memphis, Tenn., is planning for the re- 
building of his potash manufacturing plant, partially de- 
stroyed by fire, Oct. 4, with loss of $25,000. 


The New State Ice Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has com- 
pleted plans for an ice-manufacturing plant, with initial 
capacity of about 250 tons per day, to cost $300,000. Ophuls, 


Hill & McCreery, 112 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
are engineers. 
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Seattle 


SEATTLE, Oct. 24. 


The Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha, Wash., has plans nearing 
ompletion for a shingle mill to replace its works destroyed 
by fire. It will also construct a large general lumber mill, 
) cost $100,000. 


The Klamath Iron & Steel Works, Klamath Falls, Ore., 

arranging a list of machinery and equipment to be 
nstalled in its new plant, to replace a works destroyed by 
fire with loss of $20,000. 

The Coeur D’Alene Box & Mfg. Co., Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, 
has plans under way for the erection of a new plant to 
cost $65,000, including machinery. 

The Lignacite Fuel Co., Portland, Ore., recently organized 
it $250,000, to manufacture fuel briquettes, has plans for 
. plant at Marshfield, Ore., on Coos Bay. The initial works, 
with machinery, will cost $150,000. H. C. Diers is head 
if the company. 

The Kapowsin Lumber Co., Kapowsin, Wash., plans for 

rebuilding of its mill, destroyed by fire, with loss of 
$175,000, including machinery. 

Cargo handling machinery will be installed in a plant 
to be erected by the Portland Produce Terminal Co., Port- 
land, Ore. Plans are being prepared for ten buildings to 
cupy five blocks of property between East Oak and Alder 
treets, to cost $1,000,000, with equipment. Sutton & Whitney, 
Lewis Building, are architects. 


The Reedsport Planing Mill, Reedsport, Ore., will build 
a plant to replace its mill destroyed by fire. 

J. T. Gagnon, Medford, Ore., operating a local lumber 
plant, is organizing a new company to construct and oper- 
ate a new electric power plant for commercial and indus- 
trial service. Preliminary plans for the plant are under 
way. 

The Buffelin Lumber & Mfg. Co., Tacoma, Wash., has 
work under way on plant additions to cost $350,000, includ- 
ing a veneer factory, planing mill and electric power plant 


The Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 24. 
A complete machine shop for parts manufacture, repairs, 
etc., will be installed in the service building, 75 x 200 ft., 
to be erected by the McKenzie-Adler Motor Co., LeCompte, 
La., and bids for which will be asked, including equipment, 


early in November. S. H. Adler, Alexandria, La., is presi- 
dent. 


The Industrial Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., is perfecting plans for a local paper mill for 
the manufacture of bond and other papers, to cost $75,000. 

The Anderson County Coal Co., P.O. Box 68, Palestine, 
Tex., recently organized, plans for a tipple at its coal prop- 
erties. Considerable other machinery will be installed, 
ncluding steam shovel for lignite handling, steam hoist- 
ing apparatus, engines, cars, ete. An electric power plant 
will be constructed at the mines. J. C. Duncan is president, 
and J. J. Barry, general manager. 


The Houston Light & Power Co., Houston, Tex., will make 
extensions to its electric generating plant to cost $500,000. 
S. R. Berton, Jr., is manager. 


The Dallas Mfg. Co., East Dallas, Tex., manufacturer of 
cotton ginning machinery, plans to erect a plant to cost 
about $125,000. Plans will be prepared at an early date. 


The Grass Fiber Pulp & Paper Co., Leesburg, Fla., will 
build a new power plant for service in connection with its 
pulp and paper mill, now in course of erection. E. R. 
Lacy is vice-president and general manager. 


The common council, Cameron, Tex., has plans for a 
municipal electric power plant, to cost $400,000, and pro- 
poses to call for bids early in 1922. James D. Fowler, 606 
Sumpter Building, Dallas, Tex., is engineer. 


Fire, Oct. 14, destroyed the plant of the Peoples’ Sugar 
Refining Co., Rose Hill, near Abbeville, La., with loss of 
$300,000, including machinery. The plant will be rebuilt. 

The Agricola Pipe Co., Gadsden, Ala., iron pipe, plans to 
rebuild its plant, destroyed by fire, Oct. 4, with loss of $75,000. 
Otto Agricola is president. 

The United States Sheet & Window Glass Co., Shreve- 
port, La., will build a large electric power plant for its 
plant in course of construction at Jewella, near Shreveport, 
to cost $2,000,000. H. E. DeVaughn is chief engineer. Head- 
quarters of the company are at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Fire, Oct. 4, destroyed the mill of the Woodruff Lumber 
Co., Red Lick, Miss., with loss of $50,000, including 
machinery. 

The River Falls Power Co., River Falls, Ala., plans an 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Conecuh River, near 
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Gantt, Ala., with initial generating capacity of about 2500 
hp. The Southern Engineering Co., Albany, Ga., is engineer. 


The City of Mission, Tex., has just purchased through the 
Rio Grande Hardware & Machinery Co., Mercedes, Tex., 
a complete water and electric light plant, consisting of a 
100 hp. twin cylinder full Diesel type crude oil engine, with 
a high pressure pump and a 40 kw. generator. 


California 
Los ANGELES, Oct. 24. 
The Kimball Motor Truck Co., 1700 East Ninth Street, 
Los Angeles, is completing plans for a motor truck manu- 
facturing plant at Long Beach, Cal. It will consist of rein- 
forced-concrete buildings, to cost $300,000. M. O. Hull is 
vice-president. 


The Veneer Works, Sacramento, Cal., recently organized, 
is negotiating for a site near Cedar and First streets, Berke- 
ley, Cal., for a plant to cost $125,000, with machinery. H. 
B. Thornton heads the company. 


The Yuma Ice, Electric & Mfg. Co., Yuma, Cal., will build 
an ice plant to cost $50,000. Work will be commenced soon. 


Power equipment, ovens, mechanical conveying apparatus 
and other electrical and mechanical equipment will be in- 
Stalled in the baking plant now being planned by the Ward 
Baking Co., Los Angeles. It will have a daily output of 
100,000 loaves, and will cost $2,000,000. 

The Arro Plane Co., Los Angeles, is perfecting plans for 
new plant for the manufacture of airplanes and parts on 
the site of the Goodyear Flying Field. The first unit will 
be placed under way at an early date. Oliver K. Jeffery 
is president, and J. D. Hill, vice-president and engineer. 

The Western Basket & Barrel Co., San Francisco, has 
plans under way for a one-story plant on South Folsom 
Street, to cost $20,000. Arthur S. Bugbee, 26 Montgomery 
Street, is architect. 


Government Requests for Bids 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is asking for bids by 
Nov. 15 on 40,000 Ib. corrugated soft sheet steel, 27.5 in. 
wide, 96 in. long and 25 mils thick, for Mare Island. Sched- 
ule 8913. Also bids on three steel tanks for naval torpedo 
station, Alexandria, Va., by Nov, 8. Schedule 8949 Also 
22,000 Ib. steel bars, opening Nov. 8, for the Washington Navy 
Yard. Schedule 8956. 

Other miscellaneous Government requirements follow: 


Office of the District Engineer, Mississippi River Drédg- 
ing District, Post Office Box 1017, Memphis, Tenn.—Sealed 
proposals for furnishing and delivering two water tube 
boilers for U. 8S. dredge Beta and three water tube boilers 
for U. S. dredge Henry Flad will be received here until 3.30 
Pp. m. Nov. 16 and then opened. Further information on 
application. 





Office of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, Oct. 15.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
room 509, District Building, until 2 o’clock p. m. Nov. 7 for 
furnishing cast iron water pipe and special castings for use 
by water department. For detailed information apply to 
room 320, District Building. Cuno H. Rudolph, James F. 
Oyster, Charles Keller, commissioners, D. C. 

taritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J.—Bids are wanted until 
Oct. 25, circular 55, for 43 twist drills, 6 ball pein hammers, 
3 universal chucks, 1 taper shank drill, 18 taps. For informa- 
tion address the commanding officer. 


Office of the Constructing Quartermaster, Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia.—Sealed proposals will be received here 
until 2 p. m. Oct. 24 and then opened for construction as 
stated above. Plans and specifications on application. 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Architect, 
Washington, Oct. 11.—Sealed proposals will be opened in this 
office at 3 p. m. Nov. 8 for a steel tower, wood tank, piping, 
etc., at the U, 8S. quarantine station, Cape Fear, N. C., in 
accordance with specification and drawing, copies of which 
may be had at this office, in the discretion of the supervising 
architect. James A. Wetmore, acting supervising architect. 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army, Washing- 
ton.—The time for opening bids for furnishing 2000 ft. sub- 
terranean cable and 6000 ft. submarine cable under circular 
PR 8723-2CP has been postponed from Oct. 26 to Oct. 31. 
For information address above. 


There are 300,000 unemployed in Massachusetts, 
according to E. Leroy Sweetser, state commissioner of 
labor and industries, who met at the conference on un- 
employment held at Boston Oct. 10 at the instigation 
of Governor Cox. Mayors of many cities were present. 
Unskilled labor is hardest hit at present, with clerks 
next. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as | On a number of articles the base price only is given, 


sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 








it being impossible to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 








Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


Bars: Per Lb ; BASE PRICE 
POUNOG, DOTA, BREE DLIOE oii ssc cicctssouweer 2.78c. a brass sheet co oeeereeesesceecese 16% c. to 19%¢c. 
Swedish bars, base price ..............e00 10.00c. igh brass Wire ...........seeeeeeee 17%4c. to 21%. 
Soft steel bars, base price ...............00- OG | POND TEE cecdnakes ccisdcnsdstsecnves 14%c. to 20%c. 
NN A oo et aca ecnnees 388c, | Brass tube, brazed ................---27%e. to 31ie. 
ih ME ae walanknn hein a Redawewaaee's 3.43¢. Brass tube, seamless ...............- 19 c¢. to 20%c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees Copper tube, SORMIOEE . oocc ivcvdcse wes 20%ec. to 22%c. 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base.......sccsses SOO Copper Sheets 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 20%e. to 23%4c. per 
1% in., bas 2.78¢ . P 
Ay 9 DD: CROCE CCRGASSS 65S OS 6TH 0S 44ST ES ae ° lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz, and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. hot rolled. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger..............+000+ 2.75¢. | Bright Tin _ aaa iad 
. eee to ” x % in. and ae) — iia ” BDytunen Waatere 
oe chlk. 464 x 3% in. and larm@er... oc. cic ncccec uss 3.45c. Grade irade . 55 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.25c. to 7.25c. Ghee Shares 7 . a vr 
Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.25c. to 6.00c. “14x20 «14x20 100 lb... 7.00 6.75 
Shafting and Screw Stock: IC..$10.75 $9.25 IC... 7.15 6,90 
NE TET ee ETE CT 3.88¢ IX.. 12.00 10.75 i. O45 7.90 
Bqmares, flats and hex... ......6c.sccvvcseseses 4.38c. IXX.. 13.75 12.25 IXX... 9.15 890 
Standard cast steel, base price ............006- 14.00¢ IXXX.. 15.50 14.00 IXXX...20.15 9.90 
ee — — niga Rk Mie Rie eee ae aaa IXXXX.. 17.00 15.75 IXXXX...11.15 10.90 
OCIA CASE BLES] 2c cccccsvcveccvescaesesasesy 0@e.VUC 
P Terne Plates 
Tank Plates—Steel 8-Ib. Coating 14 x 20 
‘ ' LOO ID, weer ccccceresccscsccsccesescesssboenne $7.50 
SEO Ae MUO REE his 05a koe wees se ste eich alee 2.88¢ ee ee ce ne -. 2.16 
EA Waieeisa da cine ois tends ak ee ee oe eee -- 8.00 
Sheets PICO MOOR BUMER oo ik cK F4 dscaies shawna eee - -10.50 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. Tin 
Moi 10 ccccccscescavccccccesesccccsssteeOG: 00 BBBe, | SOPRIM PUD. once ec ccsisesccestscescnsssceeeseeee -81e. 
Bo. 2D ic cccccscccscecvecsecesccccce se sleOGs G0 GE | WME aescsccscsitcccunssennses sepubenngmin 38c. to 40c. 
BGO BE. cic cas wan es ol diee scan ~s.0cea Oe Co 
: ; pper 
ee PPPrvrrerrrrerrre rT reer Bs GO emee Si iia i a nae on eeknawee en 15%4e. 
DPRNENUAG «6m 60:40.4 kd +n opie wc waseee ee 15%c. 
Box Annealed—Black CIEE 4 os OKRA Oto os. s4en wean See 15c. 
Soft Steel Blued Stove ; She 
e. R., One Pane Pipe Sheet, Spelter and Sheet Zine ‘ 
Per Lb Per Lb. Western spelter ..... betivieawe dcke meee 6lec. to Te. 
Nos. 18 to 20 ............-3.80c. to 4.05c. =... Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 11%e. open 12c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 ..........a.000, to 4.10c. 4.50c. ; 
No, 26 ....cccceecce+oe0+3.900, to 4.16c. 4.55c. are og 
nad 4.00c. to 4.25c. 4.65c American pla 10nd 2. wie ciscvececccceces 5%c. to 6%4c. 
No. WO i ae 4.25¢. to 4.50c. ares Bar PN eisai hone hen sae es Oe mone tete ener 6%c. to Te. 
are No "98 36 in. wide. 10c. higher. Solder. % and % guaranteed ................0. 21%c. 
Serene ; Betis ANON ia sche ts vie&s cekewee case eee 19%. 
ae sas ie rr re ree ee -16c. 
raLV z er . saugimannianiin 
. . 25c *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
7 Se eO OSE SSH ODE H OSE ESE HOHEC ROBES Ho re rq ing to composition. l ) ite brand vary € 
INO, > ap@esreeoneos ess eonsensed0 060606 6 6 6 Raw us ot . 
ek 2 Oe OO. ios cause se shaeeeew awed 4.40c. to 4.65c. Babbitt Metal 
Sn ee chase ee Ree eaN 4.55¢e. to 4.80c. Best grade, RO TDs vis RewikG wale Hone oas eee oe e80C. 
| ONS, ER ear pens irr sare cr 4.70c. to 4.95c. Commercial grade, per Ib... ..cccccccscesees ovo ce 
MS a aoe ig ie techie ly basinal ok mela ialll 4.85c, to 5.10c. regs. DB, DOC Wiss oc co 68. 0 Sks ae eee wee ee 85c. 
RMI, os Du cei iabe bipik ins 2k AGS MORES ooh 5.00c. to 5.25c. 
Re a. ais ata a yainie a ame a a catimees 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel 
Black Galv. 


Wrought Iron 
Black Galv 





II ok oa eo Kp eres eee ceed eee ee 614c. to 6%e. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....29c. to 3le. 


% in, Butt... —55 —40 | % in. Butt... —380 —13 Old Metals 
% in. Butt... —60 —46 | 1-1%-in. Butt. —82 —15 The market is quiet and values are holding fairly 
1-3 in. Butt... —62 —49 | 2 in. Lap..... —27 —10 | firm. 
3%-6 in. Lap. —59 —45 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 —15 Cents 
7-8 in. Lap... —55 —41 | 7-12 in, Lap... —23 — 7% Per Lb. 
9-12 in. Lap... —54 —40 | Copper, heavy and crucible........ccecscees +0 00.25 
Commer, Reavy GRE WIG 6 .icikne cc ke cnisdvse mee . 9.75 
Steel Wire CODBEr, 1100 BNG DOWONIB 4 is ccs édimtaesec cous -- 8.00 
BASED PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSEI Per Lb Brass, a CoCo E OC OHeH SOE H OOS SCH OOOH SOE OO ee 5.00 
ce a ere er oe 4.00 
s aie 00 ss, ; ote eetewsesbereeeseees a 
pono a, Pee Nee Sew a hse TETRA CSS SENS : 00c Heavy machine composition ...........eee. cosas ae 
— Ms i ess ae ee SS eee 1 75c, | No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...........-.eeeees ~» 4.50 
Galvanized annealed ........++++eeeeeeeeeeeees — No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........., 6.50 
Coppered basic ........eeeeeecececcecerseveees 4.50¢ aie 7F 
: d f Bes . 6.00¢ Lead, heavy eccesececes CROC eee eee er eres eeeseee 3.75 
Tinned soft Bessemer .....+..+++ssseereeeeeees , OL i. nanan take enn wateien eae ooencen ee 
*Regular extras for lighter gages. MONG: ac cwncv cetera cles el owe teh eenseaceson ooesee ae 
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